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Introduction 

The American Association of University Supervisors, Coordinators, and 
Directors of Foreign Language Programs (AAUSC) is pleased to intro- 
duce, on its tenth anniversary, this series. Issues in Language Program 
Direction. In accordance with the mission of AAUSC, these annual 
volumes aim to foster scholarship and research in postsecondary foreign 
language learning and teaching. Through the dialogue provided in these 
volumes, AAUSC hopes to contribute to the development of language 
acquisition theory and to the improvement of undergraduate curricula 
and methodological preparation of teaching assistants. 

As we rapidly approach the twenty-first century, our profession 
faces a potential crisis of having too few qualified teachers for increasing 
numbers of foreign language students. Indeed, we already benefit from 
renewed national interest in language learning, which is stimulating 
creation or reinstatement of college language requirements for both 
entrance and graduation. This renewed appreciation of language study 
is bringing us, in addition to students who are fulfilling degree re- 
quirements, more upp>er-level learners and majors who, excited by their 
high school language experience, wish to continue with a foreign lan- 
guage in college. 

Who will teach these students? How will the next generation of 
college foreign language instructors be prepared? In the past decade of 
professional accountability, we have heard many calls for higher teacher 
standards linked with national demands for improved education. The 
profession responded with guidelines and recommendations in many 
areas of elementary and secondary instruction; but the college curriculum 
remained relatively unaffected, except in the area of preparation of 
secondary school teachers. 

We now embrace the ideal that foreign language instruction is for 
all students, whatever their professional goals. Our changing student 
body is making new demands on our programs. As many colleagues 
have advocated, it is time to reject traditional divisions between beginning 
and intermediate language programs and upper-level study of litera- 
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ture, linguistics, and civilization. It is also time to reject the traditional 
boundaries between college departments that reserve teaching in lan- 
guages other than English as the exclusive domain of "foreign language" 
departments. 

We need to create a more continuous curriculum that begins an 
international and sociolinguistic perspective to language learning in our 
basic skill courses and continues and expands it through our advanced 
literature, linguistics, and civilization classes. We need also to work with 
colleagues in other disciplines to design content courses taught in 
languages other than English: for example, a history course taught in 
French, perhaps jointly by History and French faculty. 

Clearly, such a broadening of scope of our undergraduate curricula, 
combined with the challenge of offering students a broad and articulated 
learning experience, places considerable demands on faculty. The ex- 
pectation of hiring many new faculty in the next decade puts our 
profession at a crossroads: our students will be able to pursue new 
directions in foreign language learning only if we prepare faculty to 
meet these greater demands. Establishing high standards for preparing 
future college faculty is now as necessary as creating innovative programs 
in which they will work. 

Most college faculty learn to teach in two ways: by following the 
models of their own professors and by working as language teaching 
assistants under the direction of a faculty supervisor, most often the 
director of basic language courses. The language program director thus 
fulfills two key functions in most departments: designing and imple- 
menting basic curriculum for undergraduates and preparing teaching 
assistants for their future professional careers. 

Issues in Language Program Direction will address this group of fac- 
ulty in particular, but not exclusively. It will also examine topics of 
interest to teaching assistants, faculty, and administrators, issues that 
extend from basic language courses to the entire undergraduate cur- 
riculum. Indeed, the main purpose of this series is to encourage coop- 
erative research and scholarship and program innovation. Toward this 
end, AAUSC is pleased to present the first volume. Challenges for the 1990s 
in College Foreign Language Programs. 

This volume presents papers in four key areas: 1) structure and 
articulation of language courses, 2) responsibilities of the language 
program director, 3) methodology courses and teaching assistant 
preparation, and 4) pedagogical materials. Seven articles are position 
papers; two are reports of innovative efforts at specific institutions; one 
is a research study; and the last is a comprehensive bibliography. Taken 
together, they represent the diverse interests of AAUSC, its members. 
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and, we hope, the readers of this series. 

The volume opens with an examination of the most basic element 
of instruction, the relationship between teacher and student. In "Style 
Wars: Teacher-Student Style Conflicts in the Language Classroom," 
Oxford, Ehrman, and La vine discuss possible consequences of a mismatch 
between the ways teacher and student approach learning. Their suggested 
responses to such incompatibility include changes in scheduling, cur- 
riculum, classroom structure, and behavior of teacher and/br student. 
The first challenge is thus deciding which direction to follow. 

For many teaching problems, the chosen path of curricular reform 
involves revising course goals and articulating them with the goals of 
preceding and subsequent courses. In her provocative article, "Articu- 
lating Learning in High School and College Programs: Holistic Theory 
in the Foreign Language Curriculum," Swaffar challenges us to re- 
examine and ultimately reject traditional views about how language is 
taught in college, to unite high school to undergraduate and graduate 
curricula through a holistic pedagogical framework anchored in a broad 
definition of language competence. 

An example of improved high school-university articulation is 
presented by Barnes, Klee, and Wakefield, who describe the University 
of Minnesota experience of reorganizing the language program to meet 
proficiency goals. Such reorganization poses particular problems for the 
course director and teaching assistants: yet, as the authors point out, it 
may have positive effects in student motivation and achievement and in 
student and colleague respect for language teaching. 

In another article about program revision toward proficiency goals, 
"Team Teaching French with Teaching Assistants," Braun and Robb 
report on a curricular experiment at the University of Delaware. Moti- 
vated by a desire to provide French students with varied voices and 
teaching styles, the program teamed teaching assistants and part-time 
instructors with faculty members in the first three courses of language 
instruction. The authors report that such teaming stimulated coopera- 
tion and sharing among faculty, teaching assistants, and part-timers and 
thereby strengthened articulation between courses. Their experience 
thus offers a model for responding to the need for varied teaching styles, 
as signaled by Oxford, Ehrman, and Lavine, and to challenges of ar- 
ticulation discussed by Swaffar. 

In his intriguing research study, Loughrin-Sacco offers insights into 
yet another pervasive pedagogical and administrative problem of the 
beginning language classroom: combining "true" beginners and "false" 
beginners. His data show that the presence of more confident and more 
verbal false beginners in introductory French classes intimidates true 
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beginners, increasing the latters' anxiety and most likely inhibiting their 
ability to learn. Clearly a challenge for the 1990s is to find administrative 
solutions to alleviate this pedagogical problem; Loughrin-Sacco suggests 
several possibilities. 

Another challenge facing administrators in particular is how to 
provide a truly academic environment for the course director, which will 
enhance the director's scholarly productivity as well as support the 
language program. Lee and VanPatten correctly point out that many 
faculty who supervise language courses are allowed to slip into situa- 
tions where they unfortunately become overly engaged in departmental 
service, to the serious detriment of their scholarly pursuits. Following 
numerous calls to rectify this situation, most institutions are now highly 
sensitive to the problem. Lee and VanPatten propose an innovative 
route toward a solution. 

Following these six articles, the volume offers two articles that 
consider teaching assistant preparation. Murphy outlines five areas of 
competency in which future faculty will need professional training in 
order to meet the teacher standards now being advocated: language 
proficiency, culture, linguistics, literature, and methodology. From 
Murphy's substantial list of required knowledge and abilities, it is clear 
that many institutions that prepare teaching assistants for college faculty 
positions should re-examine the breadth and depth of their programs. 
One of many interesting possibilities suggested by Murphy is to offer 
teaching assistants/graduate students a second graduate methodology 
course in order to ensure their exposure to important theoretical and 
practical notions that could not be adequately discussed in the intro- 
ductory course. 

In "Advancing the Case for an Advanced Methods Course," Lalande 
offers concrete suggestions and a bibliography for such a second 
methodology course. He bases his discussion on a pilot course in which 
he brought together high school teachers and university teaching as- 
sistants, providing an opportunity to foster the mutual understanding 
that underlies strong articulation between secondary and postsecond- 
ary programs. Clearly, in broadening the experiences in teaching assistant 
preparation, we respond to two challenges for the future: producing 
highly competent teachers and creating more coherent sequences of 
language instruction. 

The final two articles in the volume consider instructional materials, 
often the primary vehicles to shape curriculum and structure teaching. 
In "Bridging the Gap Between Teaching and Learning: A Critical Look 
at Foreign Language Textbooks," Schulz bemoans the fact that our 
recent innovations in methodology have not yet been reflected in our 
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materials. From her examination of current theories of second language 
acquisition and how they suggest ways to encourage classroom inter- 
action to maximize learning, she concludes that the time has come to 
abandon the notion of a textbook in favor of an integrated package of 
both authentic and pedagogical materials in a variety of media forms. 

Perhaps the potentially most useful, yet least used, media forms 
today are computer and video technology. In "CALL Today: Implica- 
tions for the Multisectioned Language Programs," Ariew reviews the 
state of the art in these two key areas, offering valuable explanations, 
information, and references for the novice as well as the somewhat 
experienced user. The breadth of this article represents the magnitude 
of the challenge we now face: new materials are needed to help our 
students meet more demanding and varied learning goals. Providing 
teaching assistants with experience teaching with computer and video 
technology is yet another task we clearly must undertake in the next 
decade. 

The authors of this first volume of Issues in Language Program Di- 
rection identify new directions for college foreign language education in 
the 1990s, challenges to be met not only by the directors who run 
language programs and the teaching assistants who provide much of the 
instruction, but by all faculty and administrators involved in foreign 
language teaching. Forward vision is, of course, enhanced by a firm 
understanding of the past. To help readers benefit from current 
knowledge, we close this volume with Benseler and Cronjaeger's exten- 
sive bibliography of scholarship on the preparation and support of 
foreign language teaching assistants. Their 377 entries provide a solid 
beginning for a data base on the improvement of postsecondary foreign 
language programs. Building and maintaining this data base is yet 
another challenge to which this series hopes to respond in the years to 
come. 

The 1990s offer a period of renewal and exploration for foreign 
language instruction. It is the hope of AAUSC that Issues in Language 
Program Direction will contribute, throughout this decade and beyond, 
to our understanding of second language acquisition, to the development 
of our undergraduate programs, where we attempt to apply this un- 
derstanding to classroom practice, and to the preparation of our future 
colleagues. 

Sally Sieloff Magnan 
Editor 
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Style Wars: 
Teacher-Student Style 
Conflicts in the Language 
Classroom 



Rebecca L. Oxford, University of Alabama 
Madeline E. Ehrman, Foreign Service Institute 
Roberta Z. Lavine, University of Maryland 



Introduction 

This article considers language learning styles — the general approaches 
used by language learners — and potential conflicts between learning 
styles and teaching styles. The purposes of this article are (a) to present 
key concepts and research related to language learning style, (b) to 
highlight the importance of teacher-student style conflicts and show two 
scenarios of such difficulties, and (c) to discuss management of teacher- 
student style mismatches, with particular attention to ways to handle 
these problems most effectively in single-section and multisection courses. 
Throughout this article, when we refer to "teacher" we are also including 
teaching assistants who work in university settings as well as individuals 
who have made language teaching their profession. In some instances, 
we will specifically address the particular situations encountered by 
teaching assistants. 
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2 Challenges in the 1990s for College Foreign Language Programs 



Key Concepts in Learning Style 
and Teaching Style 

The term language learning style refers to the person's general approach 
to language learning. At least twenty dimensions of learning style have 
been identified in various settings (Parry, 1984; Shipman & Shipman, 
1985; Oxford, 1990a, 1990c). Learning style is pervasive (Willing, 1988) 
and is a mixture of cognitive, affective, and behavioral elements (Ehrman 
& Oxford, 1988, 1989, 1990).’ Cognitive elements include preferred or 
habitual patterns of mental functioning. In the affective dimension, 
learning style reflects patterns of attitudes and interests that influence 
what an individual will pay most attention to in a learning situation. 
From the standpoint of behavior, learning style relates to a tendency to 
seek situations compatible with one's own learning patterns. When left 
to their own devices and if not overly pressured by their environment 
to use a certain set of learning strategies (specific behaviors), students 
typically use learning strategies that reflect their basic learning styles 
(Ehrman, 1989, 1990a, 1990b; Ehrman & Oxford, 1988, 1989, 1990; 
Lawrence, 1984). 

Individual learners have a composite of related style characteristics.^ 
For example, students with a global learning style will usually choose 
holistic strategies such as guessing, searching for the main idea, engaging 
in social conversation without having to know all the words, and being 
sensitive to the social-emotional content of a given interaction. In contrast, 
ananalytic student will probably prefer strategies that involve dissecting 
words and sentences into their component parts and analyzing the 
structure of the new language in detail. 

A thinking-focused student is not readily concerned with social and 
emotional subtleties, except possibly as data for understanding a par- 
ticular problem. If a student is feeling-oriented, he or she is likely to be 
very sensitive to the feelings of others and to the emotional climate of 
the environment of the classroom. 

An intuitive learner will try to build a mental model of the target 
language; this kind of student deals best with the "big picture" in a 
nonlinear, random-access mode. Conversely, a sensing student may 
prefer language learning materials and techniques (such as flash cards 
and Total Physical Response) that involve combinations of movement, 
sound, sight, and touch and that can be applied in a sequential, linear 
manner. 

A student with a closure-oriented ("judging") style is likely to plan 
language study sessions carefully and do lessons on time or early. To 
avoid the ambiguity that such a student hates, he or she will sometimes 
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jump to hasty conclusions about language rules, conversational intent, 
orcultural norms. A student whose style is more open ("pjerceiving'O than 
closure-seeking may approach the new language as though it were an 
entertaining game to play. This typ>e of student usually has a high 
tolerance for ambiguity, does not worry about comprehending every- 
thing, and does not feel the need to come to rapid conclusions about the 
way the language works. Finishing assignments on time is not a natural 
priority. 

Notice how some of the characteristics of these different kinds of 
students overlap from one person to another. For instance, both the 
global and the intuitive student display a love of breadth, but the global 
student applies it directly in social functioning while the intuitive stu- 
dent uses it to create a grand mental design of the new language. 

These brief examples illustrate the multiplicity of stylistic dimensions 
(and corresponding strategies) present in learners. The same varieties of 
style dimensions are active in teachers as well. Because students and 
teachers operate in the same classroom environment, conflicts between 
teaching styles and learning styles may create serious difficulties that 
may hinder or slow down learning. This article will address such 
conflicts between students and teachers in detail. As a prelude, we will 
provide some information on existing research on two major style 
dimensions for language learning. 

Comments on the Tivo Most Important Style 
Dimensions for Language Learning 

There are two style dimensions that we consider to be the most significant 
for language learning. The first of these dimensions, analytic vs. global 
processing, appears to be uniquely important and seems to underlie, or 
at least relate strongly to, a number of other dimensions.^ 

Each of the dimensions associated with analytic vs. global processing 
can be viewed as a continuum, rather than as a dichotomy. That is, each 
contains not only the extreme points (which tend to be highlighted in the 
research) but also a wide range of in-between points, which allows 
individuals to have some aspects of analytic functioning and some 
aspects of global functioning (though one usually predominates). In- 
dividuals may operate at different points on the continuum for each of 
the component dimensions, thus making detailed analysis of learning 
style potentially a highly complex undertaking. 

The second major dimension is based on sensory fperceptml prefer- 
ence (visual, auditory, tactile, kinesthetic, or a combination of two or 
more of these). Because of the many aspects of this dimension, it cannot 
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be viewed as a continuum in the same way that the analytic vs. global 
dimension can be described, although an individual may have multiple 
(and situationally determined) sensory/perceptual preferences. 



Analytic Processing vs. Global Processing 
and Their Likely Correlates 

The distinction between analytic and global processing seems to be the 
basis of many other style dimensions, such as field independence vs. 
field dependence and left-brain vs. right-brain hemisphericity.^ Table 1 
shows how these dimensions may be related to each other. 



Table 1 

Analytic Processing vs. Global Processing and Their Likely 
Correlates 



ANALYTIC 

Field independence 

Left-brain hemisphericity 

Sharpening of detail 

Reflection 

Thinking (MBTI) 

Sensing (MBTI) 
Introversion (MBTI) 
Judging (MBTI) 
Intolerance of ambiguity 



GLOBAL 

Field dependence 

Right-brain hemisphericity 

Leveling of detail 

Impulsivity 

Feeling (MBTI) 

Intuition (MBTI) 
Extraversion (MBTI) 
Perceiving (MBTI) 
Tolerance of ambiguity 



Note: This table does not indicate an exact correspondence among the 
characteristics listed on the left side, nor an exact correspondence among 
the characteristics listed on the right side. However, there seems to be 
a degree of interrelationship among the traits listed in each column. In 
this table, MBTI refers to dimensions found on the Myers-Briggs Type 
Indicator. 



Little foreign or second language research has been conducted 
directly on analytic vs. global processing, but some indirect hints exist 
about the probable salience of this dimension. For example, one study 
suggests that analytic learners might have better grammatical compe- 
tence than their global peers (Politzer, 1983). Sharpening of detail in long- 
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term memory — a stylistic trait that seems very analytic to us — was found 
by Parry (1984) to be related to language learning success in conven- 
tional language classrooms; its opposite, leveling or blurring of detail in 
long-term memory, a globalizing style, was not helpful. These findings 
suggest that style dissonance between global teachers and analytic 
students (or vice versa) might include conflicts over the grammar area, 
particularly in terms of dealing with sp>ecific grammatical details. 

Field independence vs. field dependence has received considerable re- 
search attention in the language learning area and elsewhere, much 
niore than the underlying analytic vs. global processing dimension 
which it seems to represent (Kogan, 1971).^ On tests involving embed- 
ded figures, field independent learners easily separate key details from 
a complex or confusing background, while their field dependent peers 
who find this analytic task difficult tend to be more adept than field 
independent learners in social, globally oriented situations (Witkin & 
Berry, 1975; Witkin & Goodenough, 1977). Field independent learners 
show significant advantages over field dependent learners in certain 
discrete-point or analytic tasks in their own native language. However, 
results have been mixed regarding an advantage for field independent 
individuals in foreign language learning (see reviews by Oxford, 1990a, 
1990c; Parry, 1984).* Style conflicts regarding field independence in the 
language classroom might center on the amount of linguistic detail the 
individual processes. 

The analytic vs. global processing dimension is also tapped, if only 
indirectly, in studies of brain hemisphericity. The left hemisphere of the 
brain deals with language sequentially through analysis and abstraction, 
while the right hemisphere recognizes language as more global patterns, 
either auditory or visual (Willing, 1988). Learners who prefer the kind 
of processing conducted by the left hemisphere deal more easily with 
grammatical structure and contrastive analysis, while right-brain learners 
are more adept at learning intonation and rhythms of the target language. 
Hemi spherically balanced (integrated) people were found in a small- 
sample study to perform well as learners of foreign languages in a 
communicatively oriented language program in which accuracy is also 
important (Leaver, 1986). Hemisphericity research is at a very early 
stage, and we should not yet rely on it completely. However, we can 
easily imagine the mismatch between a "right-brained" teacher and a 
"left-brained" student, with the first excited about the musical patterns 
or social context of the language and the latter trying to develop highly 
analytic control of syntactic items. 

Reflection vs. impulsivity is also likely to relate to the analytic vs. 
global distinction. Reflection involves systematic, often analytic, inves- 
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tigation of hypotheses and is usually associated with accurate perfor- 
mance. Impulsivity is the quick and uncritical acceptance of initially 
selected hypotheses — the fast-inaccurate style. Other possibilities are 
fast-accurate (always preferred but not so typically achieved) and slow- 
inaccurate (the worst case). Reflection is desirable when there is inad- 
equate information or insufficient experience for fast-accurate processing. 
In some foreign language research in conventional, grammar-based 
classrooms, reflective subjects (as identified by tests of matching familiar 
figures) perform much more effectively than impulsive subjects (Parry, 
1984). This is understandable because reflection is helpful whenever 
accuracy rather than fluency is the main goal. An obvious conflict might 
arise when the teacher is reflective, carefully thinking before speaking, 
and the student is impulsive, blurting out inaccurate responses. The 
reverse problem might occur when the teacher is impulsive and expects 
rapid responses, even if inaccurate, and the student is more reticent due 
to greater reflectivity. 

In a communicative setting, analysis and reflection might not provide 
as much advantage as in traditional classrooms. In a set of ongoing 
investigations involving a personality model realized by the Myers- 
Briggs Type Indicator (MBTI, Myers & McCaulley, 1985) in a long-term, 
conrimunicative, intensive foreign language program (Ehrman, 1989, 
1990a, 1990b; Ehrman & Oxford, 1988, 1989, 1990), we have found that 
thinking-type students, who showed characteristics that seem to re- 
semble reflectivity — analyzing not just the language but also their own 
language performance in great detail — could be hindered by this 
tendency. Some of the strongly analytic, thinking-oriented students 
were very self-critical; their communicative language performance was 
harmed by over-reliance on negative reflection.^ 

On the MBTI, thinking is contrasted not with an analogue of im- 
pulsivity, but with a value-based approach to coming to conclusions, 
called "feeling." Feeling-type people, who tended to be more socially 
attuned than their analytically oriented colleagues, often performed 
better on the highly communicative tasks in their program. Conflicts 
between thinking teachers, who prefer analysis and tend to be critical, 
and feeling students, who are socially oriented and disrupted by criti- 
cism, are easy to find in the language classroom; and the reverse kinds 
of conflicts are also found in abundance. 

In the Ehrman-Oxford studies, another MBTI dimension, sensing 
intuition, also appears related to analytical vs. global processing. Sensing- 
type people in intensive language training showed great practical interest 
in facts and details, which might be viewed as analytical components of 
the whole language. They made choices by following a clearly definable 
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series of steps in a serial-processing mode. Many such learners disliked 
guessing strategies that involved ambiguity; the concrete, hands-on 
orientation of these learners is linked to a desire for unambiguous, 
structured stimuli. (Language learners who are less tolerant of ambiguity 
generally perform less well on communicative language tasks than 
those who are more tolerant of ambiguity; see, e.g., Chapelle, 1983; 
Chapelle & Roberts, 1986). 

On the other hand, intuitives in the Ehrman-Oxford studies were 
much more global, searching for general patterns and broad meanings 
rather than attending to small details. They preferred a random-access, 
parallel-processing mode of learning as though they owned the entire 
"language territory" from the start and did not have to inch their way 
along. They liked guessing strategies and were not upset by ambiguity. 
The conflict between sensing teachers and intuitive learners — or the 
reverse — is likely to focus on issues such as sequencing of lessons and 
tolerance for ambiguity. Conflicts in the degree of ambiguity tolerance 
are also highlighted in the results for judging vs. perceiving individuals 
in the Ehrman-Oxford studies; the judgers needed rapid closure and 
sometimes performed worse in language learning, while the perceivers 
needed more openness and tended to perform better. Research by 
Budner (1962) cited in Myers and McCaulley (1985) links MBTI perceiv- 
ing and tolerance of ambiguity.® 

Sensory/Perceptual Preferences 

Sensory Iperceptual preference refers to the sensory modality with which 
the learner is most comfortable and through which most perception is 
channeled for that individual. Little research has been done on language 
students' sensory/perceptual preferences (visual, auditory, tactile, 
kinesthetic, or a combination of senses), although every teacher has 
probably heard students describe a preference for seeing or hearing 
material. Disparities between an individual student's sensory/ perceptual 
preference and that of his or her teacher are very easy to find in the 
language classroom, e.g., a highly auditory teacher might deny a very 
visual learner the use of written input when introducing new material. 
The difficulties mount when learners in the classroom have different 
sensory/ perceptual preferences from each other as well as from the 
teacher. 

Reid (1987) studied sensory preferences of ESL learners and found 
that those preferences were strongly influenced by national origin; for 
instance, Koreans were the most visual in their preferences. ESL students' 
choice of academic and career speciali 2 ation was also related to their 
sensory preferences. In a different discussion, Semple (1982) suggests 
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that children might progress from the kinesthetic sense to the visual, 
with auditory preference constituting a possible later development. 

Sensory/ perceptual preference may even be related to analytic vs. 
global style and its correlates, according to recent research using an 
expanded version of the MBTI and a fine-grained analysis of its structure. 
This research has uncovered a relationship between introversion (which 
was possibly related to analysis) and the preference for visual input, and 
a parallel relationship between extraversion (which may be tied to 
globality) and the preference for auditory input (Saunders, 1987). 

Particularly in the language learning area, sensory/ perceptual 
preference is tremendously important. Battles over teaching methods 
are often strongly related to the issue of sensory/ perceptual preference. 
For instance, proponents of grammar-translation are often those who 
prefer visual learning; advocates of audiolingualism stress the primacy 
of aural/oral learning; and the Communicative Approach fosters 
multisensory learning. However, some proponents of each method 
seem to be unaware of this important sensory/perceptual basis of their 
pedagogical skirmishes. 

The publishing industry is beginning to address the notion that 
language learners have different learning styles based on sensory pref- 
erences. Therefore, publishers are now developing beautiful, multi- 
media packages. We urge researchers to provide more data on what 
students actually need based on a comprehensive assessment of their 
sensory/perceptual preferences. Those who train teachers and teaching 
assistants need to make varied materials available and show how those 
materials can be used to best effect. 

Different Styles for Different Settings 
and Purposes 

We are fairly certain that one particular style may be more functional in 
one setting than in another. For instance, Oxford and Nyikos (1989) and 
Nyikos and Oxford (submitted for publication) found that analytically 
prone students were more prevalent, and therefore probably more 
comfortable, in a higher education setting where memorizing and 
grammatical analysis were the norm. The Ehrman-Oxford studies 
(Ehrman, 1989, 1990a, 1990b; Ehrman & Oxford, 1988, 1989, 1990; Oxford 
& Ehrman, 1988) discovered advantages for socially oriented, feeling- 
type adult learners compared to analytical, thinking-type learners in an 
intensive, communicative language instruction program. 

In view of these findings, it is possible that communicatively oriented 
activities advocated by current methodologies may be difficult for some 
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learners. For these students, school experiences have been dominated by 
the more traditional analytic approach and have allowed only limited 
exposure to the global mode. Such students, no matter what their initial 
style preferences, may experience "cognitive dissonance" when placed 
in a communicative situation that demands a global style. Similarly, 
many who proclaim their inability to learn foreign languages may have 
strong global preferences that put them at a great disadvantage in 
traditional high school or college classrooms. In other learning settings, 
they might have bloomed. 

In order to address more evenly the varied learning styles illumi- 
nated by research, it is important to balance theexcellent communicative 
and globally oriented activities which many texts now suggest, and 
activities that accommodate the needs of more analytic or field inde- 
pendent learners (e.g., tasks which require logic and serial processing). 
These latter activities need not be dull and could include story rebuilding 
(which requires logic and serial processing) or word searches (which 
accommodate field independence). Non-closure-seekers and intuitives, 
who can cope with ambiguity and do not need to feel completely in 
control, may be more likely than closure-seekers to adapt well to 
naturalistic learning settings. Such learners often do not require a step- 
by-step, linear progression in learning but can be comfortable with the 
more haphazard progression that characterizes immersion programs, 
living in the country of the target language, or any other communicative 
experience. (See also Ehrman, 1990b, for more discussion of this theme.) 
Traditional language training should consider their learning style, just 
as communicative approaches must meet the needs of the analytic 
learner. 

Certainly much more research needs to be conducted on which 
learning styles operate most effectively in different settings and for 
different language learning purposes. Additional research is essential to 
determine just how much individual learners can adapt their styles to 
fit the materials, methods, and intensity of a given instructional program, 
and to what degree the program (which generally reflects the policies 
and priorities of its sponsoring institution) should try to adapt to the 
stylistic preferences of individual learners. 

Teaching Styles and Their Possible Conflict 
with Learning Styles 

The importance of teaching style has been highlighted by recent research 
and theory. Teaching styles can be described in the same terms we have 
used for learning styles, such as analytic vs. global; the MBTI dimensions 
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of thinking vs. feeling, sensing vs. intuition, judging vs. perceiving, and 
introversion vs. extraversion (see Myers & McCaulley, 1985, pp. 133-36); 
intolerant vs. tolerant of ambiguity; constricted vs. flexible in thinking; 
and visual, auditory, tactile, kinesthetic, or some combination.’ Earlier 
in this article we have briefly speculated on a number of p>ossible 
conflicts between teacher's style and learner's style. 

Teachers tend to mirror their own learning preferences in the teach- 
ing approaches they bring to the language classroom, unless these are 
overridden by the way they themselves were taught. This is particularly 
true for teaching assistants, if they receive little formal training in 
methods before they start to teach. 

Choices of more general instructional methodologies are affected by 
teachers' learning styles. For example, an intuitive-perceiver (global) 
teacher is likely to be drawn to a seemingly unstructured approach like 
Community Language Learning, which is based on Counseling-Learning 
principles. A sensing-judger (relatively analytic) may be repelled by the 
apparent lack of structure in this approach. 

Similarly, instructional techniques are influenced by teacher style. 
For example, the teacher who has a global learning style may favor such 
activities as open-ended, oral role-plays or jigsaw listening, frown on the 
use of the blackboard, and enjoy a classroom characterized by "organized 
chaos." In contrast, the analytical instructor may enjoy the systematic 
presentation of difficult points and patterns, follow a detailed plan for 
classroom practice involving incremental steps, and use analytic error 
correction. 

Little friction exists as long as students share their teacher's style 
preference. However, problems may arise when the teacher's style 
differs from an individual student's style, or from the stylistic tendency 
of a group of students. Learners who exhibit a style preference different 
from the teacher's may be plagued by constant anxiety and react 
negatively to the teacher, the environment, and the subject matter. (For 
research on language learning anxiety, see Ehrman, 1989, 1990a; Horwitz 
& Young, 1991; and Young, submitted for publication.) Academic success 
in a particular course is also likely to be linked to the style match or 
mismatch: students whose learning style matches the teacher's style are 
more likely to achieve good grades than those whose styles are in 
opposition to the instructor. (Studies to this effect are cited for the MBTI 
in Myers & McCaulley, 1985). 

TTiere are many parallels between the teacher-learner conflict 
mentioned above and the problems likely to plague supervisors (or 
course directors) of teaching assistants, on the one hand, and teaching 
assistants on the other hand. For instance, those teaching assistants who 
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share the supervisor's style preference will feel comfortable in their 
working relationship with their supervisor. It is probable that these 
teaching assistants will enjoy open and supportive communication with 
their supervisor, participate actively in the program, implement the 
activities suggested by the supervisor, successfully use the materials 
provided, and have the confidence to give free rein to their own creativ- 
ity. In contrast, when teaching assistants and supervisors do not share 
style preferences, their relationship will probably be plagued by negative 
feelings. This scene is all too common; teaching assistants cannot under- 
stand their supervisor's methods; they feel alienated, complain of lack 
of support and tolerance, and find it difficult to follow the suggested 
program. The supervisor, in turn, feels frustrated at the teaching assis- 
tants' unwillingness to use the materials provided and to complete any 
necessary assignments. 

Such a conflict could also have far-reaching impact on the evalua- 
tion process. Teaching assistants who share the supervisor's style, and 
therefore teach in a manner similar to the supervisor, might receive 
better evaluations than those instructors whose methods are dissimilar. 
Although such actions are undoubtedly unintentional, supervisors must 
be sensitized to potential style conflicts. They must reevaluate their 
criteria to ensure that ratings — both excellent and poor — are truly based 
on the performance of the individual teaching assistant, and not rooted 
in their own unconscious expectations, which reflect their personal 
learning and teaching style. 

It is worth noting that the opposite can also occur. Supervisors and 
teachers can make constructive use of their differences to mutual benefit. 
Such a situation is documented for intuitive supervisors and sensing- 
type teachers in Ehrman (1990b). 

Two Scenarios of Teacher-Student 
Style Mismatches 

We now present two prototypical scenarios of possible conflicts; first, a 
global teacher in conflict with analytic, sensing, and closure-seeking 
students; second, an analytic teacher mismatched with global, open, and 
intuitive students. We have chosen to focus on these style disparities 
because they seem to be the most common and probably the most 
important. Keep in mind that we are presenting the hypothetical extremes 
of the continua for purposes of contrast, rather than the less dramatic 
"gray areas." (Unfortunately, the extremes can and do occur rather 
frequently in language classrooms.) We have also tried to include some 
problematic aspects related to sensory/ perceptual preferences, because, 
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as discussed earlier, these preferences may be related to the analytic vs. 
global dimension. 

This semester the Language Department has two sections of Lan- 
guage 101 . The students register by computer and are unaware of which 
teacher will teach any particular section. Therefore it is very likely that 
in any given class there will be some gross teaching-learning style 
mismatches and some clear style congruities. We will now examine how 
the students might react when placed in each of the two representative 
sections of Language 101. 

Section 1: Global Teacher 

Section 1 is taught by an extremely global teacher, known here as 
"Instructor G." She (gender is hypothetical here) is an extraverted and 
feeling-t)q 3 e individual, socially aware and attuned to the feelings and 
opinions of others. She is a perceiver and therefore enjoys exploring 
various options for all tasks, without requiring a high degree of class- 
room structure. In her view, cooperation both in and out of the classroom 
is more productive and desirable than competition. 

Based on these preferences, it is not surprising that Instructor G 
favors a global approach to learning and teaching that is evident in many 
aspects of the class. For instance, she sees the development of language 
proficiency as the primary classroom goal, and to this end she consis- 
tently uses open-ended, communicative activities such as oral role- 
plays, games, and story creation. She conducts her class in a lively 
manner and expects students to participate actively. Lesson plans are 
changed to meet changing circumstances, rather than being established 
and adhered to. Instructor G constantly tries to show the ''big picture" 
of the language by integrating the four language skills (reading, writing, 
speaking, and listening) in classroom activities. For example, she asks 
students to listen for and check off main words mentioned in a listening 
passage about a family from the native country of the target language. 
She then requests that students orally recreate the central idea by using 
the main words as focal points. This task is followed by a vocabulary- 
building activity using problematic words from the listening passage. 
Students are then asked to carry out a small-group task to write a story 
about an imaginary family somewhat different from the one presented 
in the passage and to design a family tree for this new family. The small 
groups exchange and correct each other's written stories before they are 
acted out in role-plays. All four language skills are integrated in this 
cluster of interrelated activities. Instructor G is flexible and has a high 
tolerance for ambiguity. She encourages students to take conversational 
risks and express themselves in the target language most or all of the 
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time. She corrects errors only when they hinder communication and 
makes a special effort to praise even the weakest students for their 
attempts to communicate. She enjoys activities which challenge students 
to express their creativity and which have no single correct answers, e.g., 
writing a wish list of possible birthday presents and reacting to a video 
depicting mimed vignettes. 

Her favorite media are auditory, tactile, and kinesthetic; she is not 
as interested in visual learning, and she uses it only insofar as it supports 
the other senses. She employs videos when they have a lot of oral speech, 
but more often she uses songs, oral word games, jazz chants, and other 
kinds of auditory activities. She encourages the use of Total Physical 
Response activities and tasks which require students to move around 
the room. She also enjoys integrating other sensory tasks into the 
classroom whenever possible: guessing games involving different senses 
and audiomotor tasks.’® 

She rarely uses the blackboard, because she dislikes turning away 
from students and losing eye contact with them. To get the point across, 
she prefers to use real objects or overhead transparencies, along with 
extensive, simultaneous oral/aural input. 

Instructor G chooses materials that reflect her global style. She 
selects readings that present general rather than detailed information, or 
give various viewpoints rather than offering an in-depth examination of 
only one perspective. Her tests allow for several correct answers and 
require students to express their own personal ideas (e.g., completing a 
partial conversation, choosing an appropriate title, summarizinga story)." 

The students react to the class in different ways based on their 
learning style preferences. The global, intuitive, and open students 
really like Instructor G's style and feel very comfortable in the class, 
because the teacher's style fits closely with elements of their own learning 
preferences. The sensing student is enthusiastic about the multimedia 
approach but thinks the teacher is not doing her job well, because she 
does not sequence her points but instead moves in and out in a random- 
access way. 

A number of the analytic and closure-seeking students are distraught 
in Instructor G's class, which they find confusing and nonproductive. 
They both long for a more traditional, more structured classroom and 
believe in the mottoes, "No pain, no gain" and "If you're having fun, you 
must not be learning." Role-plays and "free production" activities are 
anxiety-laden for them. If introverted, they would do better if they had 
time at home to prepare some of their communications rather than being 
expected to deliver everything spontaneously and quickly. Many would 
like highly structured activities, e.g. pattern drills, directed dialogues. 
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slash sentences, and reading for precise information. 

The analytic student complains that the teacher's rapid-fire oral 
questions and answers deal with generalizations and do not address 
issues systematically or seriously. This student wants a more defined 
focus and more opportunity to use logic. To this learner. Instructor G's 
grammar presentations seem chaotic and are not didactic enough. 
Moreover, in other classes this learner relies heavily on the blackboard 
and the printed text for logical and organized input. There is simply not 
enough visual input of any kind to meet the analytic student's needs. 

For the closure-seeker, the high level of ambiguity and flexibility 
characterizing Instructor G's lessons (especially in creating commercials 
spontaneously, g;iving advice, and expressing opinions) creates mental 
confusion and does not allow sufficient closure. 

Even Instructor G's efforts to address their emotional concerns clash 
with analytic and closure-seeking styles. The teacher often conducts 
group awareness activities or asks that students share information from 
their language learning diaries or emotional checklists,’^ all activities that 
these students may consider personally invasive. 

In short, analytic and closure-seeking students are very unhappy in 
Instructor G's section of Language 101, and their grades in this class are 
not up to par with their excellent performance in their major-subject 
classes, in which their learning styles are more compatible with both the 
subject and the teacher's style. 

Unless the brewing conflict in this classroom is addressed. Section 1 
of Language 101 is likely to end in failure, mediocre performance, or 
discouragement for perhaps half of the class, plus disappointment for 
the teacher. 

Further conflict would be probable if Instructor G were a teaching 
assistant under the supervision of an inflexibly analytically oriented 
course director. Not only would the course materials be largely based on 
analysis, but the supervisor would be likely to judge Instructor G's 
teaching performance based on analytic instructional criteria that do not 
relate to the instructor's own global objectives or style. 

Section 2: Analytic Teacher 

"Instructor A," the extremely analytic teacher, teaches Section 2 of 
Language 101. He (again, gender is hypothetical) is a rather quiet man 
who shies away from many social situations; his actions characterize him 
as a thinker and as a reflective person. He has a love of detail, and all his 
work is thorough, well-organized, and carefully documented. The depth 
of his knowledge often astonishes his colleagues. 

In many ways he typifies the analytical processor. Like his global 
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colleague described earlier. Instructor A's learning and teaching style is 
reflected in the classroom environment he creates. In agreement with 
Instructor G, Instructor A believes that communicative competence is 
the primary goal, although he sees it as much farther off than she does. 
In contrast with Instructor G, he also believes that an in-depth under- 
standing of the complexities of the language is valuable in and of itself. 

Although both instructors want their students to learn to commu- 
nicate, the methods they use, consistent with their predominant styles, 
are very different. Instructor A favors a detailed and logical presentation 
of material. He likes to emphasize contrastive elements and the devel- 
opment of grammatical competence. He distrusts open-ended activities 
such as simulations or spontaneous creation of original summaries 
without sufficient groundwork laid in advance. Instructor A does not 
feel the desire for constant social interaction and limits the use of paired 
and group activities. He tries to address all the language skills in his 
class, but sequentially rather than in integrated exercises. In addition. 
Instructor A frequently uses materials such as word finds or hidden 
pictures that field independent learners like. 

Instructor A always plans a definite sequence of activities well in 
advance and stays with his plan. For example, a typical class would 
include a detailed explanation of a particular grammar point, with 
appropriate examples on the blackboard written in a clear and legible 
hand, displaying an orderly sense of space. The presentation would be 
followed by several activities from the text, moving slowly from discrete- 
point items to personalized practice (e.g., substitutions, cloze passages, 
and slash sentences). The sequence is carefully designed in a linear 
fashion, leading students from a highly controlled to a less controlled 
use of the language. 

In contrast to the global Instructor G, Instructor A's thinking pat- 
terns are very focused. He likes his students to speak correctly and 
always provides ample time for them to reflect and formulate answers. 
He is not apt to stop an activity in midstream to relate the exercise to the 
students' personal experience. Instead, he is likely to finish the assignment 
and only then extrapolate. Similarly, he rarely does an activity without 
completing it; if an exercise is not successful, he still tends to persevere 
until closure is reached, carefully noting how to modify the task for 
future use. 

While Instructor G uses a multisensory approach. Instructor A 
focuses mainly on visual input and rarely exploits the other senses. He 
wonders if methods and tasks requiring motion (e.g.. Total Physical 
Response, language games, autograph tasks, and certain role plays) are 
too chaotic to be effective. 
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His tests and assignments also reflect his general style: he favors 
discrete-point test items and tries to avoid more global types of testing. 
He is concerned that tests of communicative competence are altogether 
too subjective, and he believes that existing proficiency guidelines are 
neither objective nor analytic enough to be easily and meaningfully 
implemented in the classroom. He especially likes multiple-choice and 
completion items that have only one correct answer because of his great 
regard for the truth as he sees it: unambiguous. He is careful and precise 
in grading tests and compositions, and he almost always returns as- 
signments quickly. 

As we know, the analytic, closure-seeking, and sensing students 
were very unhappy in Instructor G's section of Language 101. Exactly 
the opposite is true of such students when they are in Instructor A's 
section. Sharing various elements of Instructor A's style, these students 
find the logic, organization, incremental progression, and closure they 
need for successful language learning. Everything is clear and methodical, 
and the step-by-step approach is what they desire. Unlike their fellows 
in Instructor G's class, these students do not feel bombarded with 
confusing, spontaneous, and constant stimuli. The sensing students 
might like more of a multisensory approach, but other than that they find 
Instructor A to be far more allied to their own styles than Instructor G. 

Instructor A creates a predictable, secure, and stable environment 
that is essential for many of his students. Because they know exactly 
what is expected of them, some of Instructor A's students are freed from 
the necessity of "psyching" him out and can focus on the learning task 
more readily. 

In Instructor A's class, it is now the global, intuitive, and open 
students who are frustrated and upset about their language learning 
progress. These learners find themselves in direct opposition to most 
elements of their teacher's style. Without the openness, the spontaneity, 
the social interaction, and the multiple perspectives characteristic of 
their learning styles, these students feel deprived of stimulation. The 
picture is clear: global, intuitive, and open learners — representing roughly 
half the class — are now at risk emotionally and academically. They are 
just as disadvantaged in Instructor A's class as were the analytic, clo- 
sure-seeking, and sensing students in Instructor G's section. 

However, Instructor A is likely to encounter less direct resistance 
from these students than Instructor G faced from his stylistic opposites. 
Most students, even those who find Instructor A's style very uncomfort- 
able, have been conditioned by their previous learning experiences to 
expect an analytic, sequential teaching style. 

If Instructor A were a teaching assistant under a globally oriented 
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supervisor, he would have severe conflicts with the supervisor in terms 
of approach, materials, and evaluation of performance. These difficul- 
ties might taint the professional relationship unless their stylistic roots 
were recognized and handled effectively. 

Comments on Teacher-Student Style Mismatch 

The scenarios above have been somewhat simplified by examples that 
represent the extremes on certain style continua, because we needed to 
make a clear and unambiguous point about teacher-student style con- 
flict. Many real-life classrooms may not be too different from what we 
have portrayed above, although numbers and types of students may 
differ somewhat. Most people have heard of actual instances of the 
"divided class," in which half the class seems to know exactly what is 
going on, and the other half is lost. 

Individuals, whether they are teachers or students or both, can be 
placed in continual conflict regarding style. Such conflicts can appear in 
disagreements about many things: optimal educational environment; 
preferred types of activities, resources, and material; techniques for 
dealing with affective concerns, grading criteria, and testing methods; 
and difficulties with supervisors and teaching assistants in multisection 
language courses. Consequences might include student apathy and 
teacher negativism, among others.’^ 

Managing Teacher-Student Style Conflicts 

What can be done when such a mismatch occurs between teacher- 
student style? How can the teacher or supervisor effectively address the 
potential problems caused by such a mismatch? The following are some 
possibilities: 

1. Changes in the Curriculum. As suggested by Mosston and 
Ashworth (1990), in the face of teacher-student style conflicts, lessons can 
be organized as a series of episodes, each of which has a different objective and 
a different style, with the teaching style (or, more accurately, the teaching- 
learning style) chosen that best matches the objective. As part of the 
training of teachers and teaching assistants, supervisors could not only 
instruct them in how to create such modules, but also work with them 
to identify the dominant style of numerous language tasks. For example, 
in the language learning classroom a grammar task might require an 
analytical style, but a listening task might use a global style. Teachers can 
help learners use different styles associated with diverse objectives. 

2. Changes in the Teacher. Teachers can do more than merely ori- 
ent teaching styles to the demands of different tasks; they can actively 
adapt teaching styles to the existing, favored styles of their learners. This 
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adaptation targets the needs of groups of students, each group having 
a different predominant style. It is true that teachers, like students, tend 
to operate based on the style that is most comfortable for them. How- 
ever, teachers can learn to become more flexible and teach some parts 
of every lesson employing the opposite style, so as to meet the needs of 
students whose style is very different from theirs. 

Supervisors of teaching assistants can facilitate this process by first 
helping the assistants to identify their individual styles and to use 
simple instruments or observations to assess the dominant styles of their 
own students. During training courses, teaching assistants could be 
provided with opportuiuties to experiment with lessons designed and 
implemented according to their particular teaching preferences (and in 
conflict with their preferences). A further step would be for the supervisor 
to work with instructors to develop alternative models for speafic areas 
of difficulty. For teaching assistants, especially those who are inexpe- 
rienced, simply identifying students' styles is not enough; hands-on 
experience is essential to facilitate the transition from a single perspec- 
tive to a multifaceted approach. 

In addition, new teachers or teaching assistants, often struggling 
with the problems of maintaining discipline and gaining respect in the 
multisection classroom, must be made aware that flexibility does not 
mean lack of backbone: most people function best when they know 
clearly what their style preferences are; this gives them a solid base from 
which to experiment with new behaviors and approaches.’* Thus, for 
example, teachers who know that they prefer a sequential approach can 
ensure that their curriculum plans provide for adequate structure, while 
at the same time incorporating some free-form elements to meet the 

needs of the more global students. 

3. Changes in Classroom Management. The teacher can go so far 
as to totally individualize the instruction, in order to provide the kind of 
learning most favorable to every student's particular style. This is an ex- 
tremely ambitious undertaking, involving the preparation of fifteen, 
twenty, thirty, or more individual "prescriptions" or lessons for in- 
dividual students. Generally, this much teacher adaptation to idiosyn- 
cratic student needs is unwarranted, because, as noted earlier, there may 
be just a few major, underlying dimensions of language learning styles. 
Furthermore, students need to use learning strategies associated with 
less preferred style dimensions for maximum learning success (see 
Ehrman, 1989, 1990a, 1990b; Ehrman & Oxford, 1988, 1989, 1990; also 
point 4 below). 

While total individualization is probably not cost and hme-ehective 
in most cases,’® modules — some for student self-study use might be 
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amassed and made available to teachers and teaching assistants. For 
example, specific areas of difficulty or interest could be identified by the 
course supervisor. In conjunction with a methods course or supervisory 
training, instructors could then generate a series of lessons tailored to 
different learning styles. These could be compiled and shared among the 
teachers of a particular level, or among all instructors. An alternative 
would be the development of a variety of content-free models for 
activities compatible with global, analytic, and sensory learning styles. 
These models could then serve as points of departure for the teacher or 
the TA who wants to provide instruction for diverse learning styles. 

4. Changes in the Student. The student(s) can adapt, being taught new 
stylistic modes so as to cope with any language learning task or situation, and 
obviate the style conflict. For instance, a student who hates theaudiolingual 
"mim-mem" (mimicry-memorization) methodology that a given teacher 
uses can nevertheless pick out some aspect of that methodology that 
might be useful — such as designing his or her own mental drill-like 
activities in the midst of real conversation. (See Stevick's (1989) real-life 
portrayal of the expert learner, "Gwen," doing just this.) A global learner 
who dislikes analyzing words and phrases and prefers broad inferencing 
in order to guess meanings might nevertheless learn to use contrastive 
analysis with success and enjoyment. These possibilities demonstrate 
that learners can, with effort, stretch their personal capacities and move 
out of what we might call their "stylistic comfort zone" for the sake of 
greater versatility in learning. 

5. Changes in the Teacher-Student Grouping. Learners and teachers 
can be matched by style, so that, for example, global learners have global 
teachers, and analytic learners have analytic teachers. The advantage in 
this is that style conflicts will not arise in the first place and that learning 
may occur far more efficiently. However, implementation of teacher- 
student style matching would be a logistical and practical nightmare in 
most schools and school systems. It also poses certain disadvantages for 
both learners and teachers. For example, students who are constantly 
placed with teachers who share their own style will not be able to cope 
later on with the work world, in which people are put into jobs regardless 
of style and in which one is expected to deal closely with a variety of 
people; and they may be unable to deal easily with the different styles 
found in the target country. In addition, teachers who are accustomed 
to situations where all learners reflect their personal style will be simi- 
larly unprepared to teach in diverse settings with a varied student 
population. (See also Dunn &: Dunn, 1972.) 

6. Changes in the Way Style Differences Are Viewed. Learners and 
teachers can be helped to use style conflicts as a way to increase their repertoire 
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of approaches. Sometimes, but not always, a little stylistic friction is 
exactly what a student or a group of students — or the teacher needs in 
order to grow. It is essential to discuss possible and actual style conflicts 
in order for them to become a growth experience instead of a barrier to 
learning. It is up to the teacher to judge and calibrate the timing and 

amount of such "healthy" conflict. 

It is essential that teachers experience firsthand how such conflict 
can be employed for a positive and advantageous end. Supervisors of 
teaching assistants can provide this kind of experience by structuring 
multisectioned courses so that teaching assistants are required to inter- 
act with peers who may not share their learning style preferences. 
Forming task forces to work cooperatively on different instructional 
tasks (e.g., creating tests, or developing or evaluating materials) is one 
effective method of creating controlled environments where conflicts 
are likely to arise and where the supervisor can help participants solve 
those conflicts. This has been done at the University of Maryland with 
good results. 

7. Changes in Assessment All of the above options require that 
teachers at least, and preferably also s tudents, must be fully aware of their major 
stylepreferences;and this necessitates some type of style assessment (see Oxford, 
1990a). Such assessment need not be complicated; teachers and teaching 
assistants could be assessed during initial training programs. They 
could also be shown how to determine the styles of their own students. 

All available assessment information should then be taken into 
account in considering class placement, grouping, materials, activities, 
testing, and other aspects of classroom work. Teacher style will almost 
certainly influence the specific way the style-mismatch issues are handled. 
For example, a closure-oriented teacher may wish to formally build 
different approaches into the curriculum. A more open teacher may 
prefer to "wing it," improvising to meet the needs of each class without 
any formal curriculum adaptation. No matter how style disparities are 
handled, formally or informally, they must indeed be handled and must 
not be allowed to lurk unattended, causing difficulties for teachers and 
students. 

Conclusions 

This article has discussed important research on language learning 
styles and has presented examples of conflicts in style between the 
teacher and the learner. The research and practical implications offered 
here are important for all teachers and learners of foreign and second 
languages. If our speculations are correct about the two major dimen- 
sions named above— analytic vs. global processing, and sensory/per- 
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ceptual preferences — being the most important for language learning, it 
is possible to narrow down the range of individual stylistic differences 
about which teachers need to be concerned initially. This makes it much 
easier to educate teachers to use style differences constructively. 

Notes 

1. Language experts sometimes make a distinction between formal, classroom- 
based "learning" and informal, out-of-class "acquisition" of nonnative language 
skills. However, the term language learning style is applied with great frequency 
in discussions of second language acquisition. To avoid the double terminology 
of 'language learning and/or acquisition styles," we will use the simpler term 
"language learning style" in a rather broad way to refer to an individual's 
general mode of developing target language skills in either a formal or informal 
setting. 

2. Some style characteristics shown in these sketches are based on the Myers- 
Briggs Type Indicator, or MBTI (Myers & McCaulley, 1985); these include 
introversion vs. extraversion, sensing vs. intuition, thinking vs. feeling, and 
judging vs. perceiving. Other style characteristics treated in this article are 
founded in various different style models that have gained popularity in cog- 
nitive and social psychology. 

3. Mainstream psychology is making considerable use of a similar dichotomy. 
A recent article (Vitz, 1990) compares the work of several authors to treat right- 
hemisphere processing, analogue cognition, Tucker's syncretic cognition, and 
narrative thinking in one group (related to global thinking) in contrast with a 
more analytic-sequential group: left-hemisphere processing, digital cognition, 
Tucker's analytic cognition, and propositional thinking. 

4. Our own ideas about the centrality of analytic vs. global processing are 
supported by Schmeck's important work (1988), which synthesizes the research 
on learning styles. Schmeck describes a general learning style continuum (without 
particular reference to second or foreign language learning). At one pole of the 
continuum, according to Schmeck and others in that volume, are analytic 
(focused/detailed) processing, field independence, reflection, narrow catego- 
rization, serial-processing, and left-brain dominance — and we would suggest 
thinking-based decision making, sensing, introversion, intolerance of ambigu- 
ity, judging, and constricted thinking. At the other pole, according to Schmeck 
and his colleagues, are global processing, field dependence, impulsivity, broad 
categorization, parallel processing, and right-brain dominance, to which we 
would recommend adding feeling-based decision making, intuition, extraver- 
sion, tolerance for ambiguity, perceiving, and flexible thinking. 

5. The main instruments related to the field independence vs. dependence 
dimension actually measure only field independence, with field dependence 
inferred and operationally defined by the lack of field independence (Brown, 
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1987; Ehrman, 1989), a negative definition which may reveal a bias in research- 
ers' value systems. "Field sensitivity" is a more balanced term, though it is rarely 
used. 

6. The field independence vs. field dependence dimension has been marked by 
a significant sex difference, with males tending toward independence and 
females toward dependence or "sensitivity" (Shipman & Shipman, 1985). This 
sex difference may be culture-bound (Witkin & Berry, 1975). 

7. For more on this topic, see Ehrman & Oxford (1988, 1989, 1990). 

8. Aspects of another MBTI scale, introversion vs. extroversion, suggest a con- 
nection with the analytic vs. global distinction as well. Introverts tend toward 
reflection; they like time to process before acting and may tune out distractions, 
especially of an interpersonal nature. On the other hand, extraverts are frecjuently 
impulsive, unanalytic, and nonreflective in their style of action. In the Ehrman- 
Oxford studies, introverts had some advantage, but this finding represents 
language learning in an intensive, communicative, classroom-based program. 

9. Teaching styles have also been classified as directive, authoritative/friendly, 
cooperative /tolerant, repressive, businesslike, uncertain/ drudging, aggressive/ 
uncertain, tolerant /uncertain, and friendly /tolerant by a Dutch research team 
(Wubbels, Brekelmans, Creton & Hooymayers, 1988); and as command, prac- 
tice, reciprocal, self-check, inclusion, guided-discovery, convergent-discovery, 
divergent, learner-designed individualized, learner-initiated, and self-teaching, 
according to two researchers in the U.S. (Mosston & Ashworth, 1990). 

10. See, e.g.. Cooper, Kalivoda & Morain (1990). 

1 1 . See Omaggio (1986) for a discussion of characteristics of test items and item 
types. 

12. Oxford (1990b) explains in detail these affective techniques. 

13. Student-student style conflicts are equally important and are addressed in 
a separate paper (Lavine, Oxford & Ehrman, forthcoming). 

14. MBTI practitioners in particular encourage this view of learning style. 

15. In addition to what we consider the crucial style dimensions, which we have 
examined in this paper, other models of style have affected curriculum planning 
and classroom management. For instance, the 4MAT curriculum design model 
(McCarthy, 1980), based on Kolb's four-quadrant learning style model, suggests 
that teachers orient instruction to all four of Kolb's categories of learning style 
present in the classroom plus brain hemisphericity. Though we find Kolb's style 
categories somewhat abstract, nevertheless the idea of providing instructional 
options for a limited number of major style groups is highly appealing. 
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Articulation as a Pressing Problem 

One of the most telling problems in American foreign language (FL) 
instruction today is the placement of students into college courses.’ 
Inadequate placement tests are symptoms rather than causes. Placement 
problems stem from the underlying dilemma: no consensus about a 
coherent instructional sequence from high school through college. The 
profession lacks a sequence based on a shared framework for foreign 
language learning and teaching. 

Individual institutions fill the gap between high school and college 
foreign language classes in different ways. Often they provide special 
courses for false beginners or accelerated courses to aid in a more rapid 
transition. At best, these solutions are remedial and reflect a degree of 
complacency about college versus high school standards. They ignore 
factors such as language loss due to interrupted study, or differences in 
learning styles among adolescents and students in their late teens and 
early twenties. Perhaps most important, they ignore growing outside 
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pressures to reconsider current practices. Remediation fails to address 
the main issue lurking behind the placement dilemma: our high school 
and college courses do not complement one another. This lack of 
complementariness reflects current problems in defining language ac- 
quisition as a component of our larger mission: helping students acquire 
cultural literacy. 

In order to meet the challenge of articulating from high school to 
college and throughout the college curriculum, we must be willing to 
challenge the status quo of our college programs, re-examining our goals 
and the concepts upon which our programs are based in their greater 
university/college context. This chapter looks first at general practices and 
policies in FL departments, and then suggests some innovations those 
departments might consider to address the question of articulation. 

Traditional Views about Language Learning in 
Colleges and Universities 

Articulation is a multifaceted issue that has, traditionally, been ad- 
dressed as a purely linguistic issue. College-level programs must speak 
to the needs of a growing population of students with diverse back- 
grounds in foreign languages who are currently appearing on college 
campuses. They must offer those students tasks which enable them to 
capitalize on learning stressed in secondary schools: positive attitudes 
toward the FL, information about its culture, the vocabulary of everyday 
speech, and relative ease in expressing personal views. Yet, at the same 
time, college programs need to work with those students' problems with 
formal features. Faulty usage often characterizes performance of entering 
students, particularly those who studied FL some years ago and "have 
forgotten most of it." 

Despite being aware of these linguistic articulation problenis, the 
profession has been relatively unresponsive to how functional use of a 
FL and cognitive development operate as factors in learning (Bialystok 
& Smith, 1985). At the postsecondary level, differences between what 
students in high school and college can be expected to learn are rarely 
talked about. While the importance of functional use is acknowledged 
at the college level, it has made relatively few inroads into college 
placement and testing procedures. Foreign language teachers in high 
schools tend to apply a more flexible yardstick for language and language 
learning, one that rewards communicative success to a greater degree 
than is generally characteristic of their university counterparts. While 
high schools teach language in real-life situations, colleges still emphasize 
grammar knowledge, 
o 
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If articulating secondary and postsecondary language learning is 
important, that continuity must emerge as shared goals and evaluation 
standards. Unfortunately, questions about whether the L2 language is 
the language of instruction, whether student performance should reflect 
productive or receptive knowledge, and what measures of competency 
should assess progress are rarely addressed by college departments or 
testing entities. As a rule, those decisions fall to the teachers of individual 
courses or directors of individual programs. Placement tests, whether 
developed nationally or institutionally, emphasize sentence-level lin- 
guistic knowledge to assess elementary learning. Rarely are the students 
tested on their ability to use appropriate strategies in a given context — 
revealing how they approach social and linguistic problem-solving as a 
linked undertaking. Equally rare are items which assess cultural 
knowledge as appropriate use of factual data in conjunction with linguistic 
data. To some extent this failure to reward "learning to learn" at the post- 
secondary level stems from historical shifts in the emphases and focuses 
in college instruction. 

A century ago, departments focused on teaching language. Teachers 
taught several languages, chiefly for reading comprehension. There 
were few graduate students and fewer teaching assistants. Today, both 
the goals and the instructional practices are very different. Most FL 

papers in the theory of literature and linguistics. The undergraduate 
program — the upper-division as well as beginning language instruction — 
frequently plays a secondary role in decisions about promotion and 
salary. Benseler (1990) cites the growing concern that emphasis on 
graduate work has resulted in unfocused upper-division programs. In 
short, in many universities, the entire undergraduate curriculum in 
foreign languages lacks a coherent direction. Certainly that direction is 
quite unlike activities high school students enjoy in acquiring a language. 
Without even the pretense of transition, college placement and programs 
ask incoming high school students to change both their mode of study and 
their role as language learners (Byrnes, 1990). 

How Second Language Research Helps Us 
Reassess Traditional Wisdom about FL Learning 

A pedagogical approach based on second language research provides a 
new framework with which to access secondary students' cognitive and 
educational development. It allows us to rethink attitudes and as- 
sumptions based on data construed by our historical framework. 

One historical preconception that has plagued work in language 
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instrucrion since World War II is dichotomous thinking about language 
methodologies. Foreign language departments have tended to think, 
for example, in terms of a program that was either audiolingual or 
grammar-based or communicatively-based or comprehension-based or 
four-skills etc., as though the various options were mutually exclusive. 
More recently, in the wake of counterproductive debates about which 
method to employ, some colleagues have turned to what has been styled 
an eclectic approach, substituting methodological pluralism for a single 
system. However, neither a particular method nor eclecticism address 
the problems outlined in this chapter; the profession's need to establish 
an organized way to think about how language is learned in an in- 
structional setting. 

Questions colleagues and students raise such as "how to teach 
grammar" and "what about vocabulary lists" reflect a general percep- 
tion that grammar and vocabulary are distinct from the cognitive pro- 
cesses involved in reading or writing about a particular message. Yet if 
students are to learn both explicit grammar rules and awareness of 
correct form, there can be no debate about the fact that both types of 
"learning" occur. The only real question is whether rules are best 
applied if learned independently or as a function of expressing particular 
messages. The claim that students need linguistic rules is not the same 
thing as the claim that teaching linguistic rules fulfills this need. Y et studies 
have been interpreted this way, largely because the profession has 
lacked a perspective anchored in language acquisition theory and re- 
search. 

As a case in point, Chastain and Woerdehoff's (1968) study about the 
efficacy of rule training, the cognitive code principle, can be viewed as 
evidence in behalf of teaching structural rules in isolation. The study 
can, from the standpoint of current research in second language ac- 
quisition, also be construed as revealing how rules affect interactive 
processes. In the Chastain and Woerdehoff study, both control and 
experimental groups engaged in audiolingual drill or rote learning of 
dialogues. Consequently, one major difference between the two was that 
the experimental group understood why they were saying what they 
were saying. Their language acquisition was more holistic than that of 
the experimental group because it integrated comprehension of meaning 
with learning of vocabulary and grammar. Along with information about 
the structures used in dialogues, the experimental group learned the 
meaning of individual words and their grammar function within a 
discourse. Consequently, their "cognitive code" encompassed more 
than purely structural rules about language. 

One great value of Chastain and Woerdehoff's benchmark research 
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twenty years ago is that it helped move the profession away from 
behaviorism in language teaching toward approaches based on cogni- 
tive theories of second language acquisition. But as suggested above, the 
important insight in the study goes beyond conclusions about rules. It 
reveals that students need to connect language rules and meaning. Today 
language acquisition theory has contributed additional data about how 
subtle combinations of factors affect learning grammatical speech 
(McLaughlin, 1987, pp. 98-101). Unfortunately, instead of being cited as 
an impetus to investigate such questions, Chastain and Woerdehoff's 
data are often reduced instead to the claim that FL learners need more 
grammar rules. 

In an era concerned about how to facilitate language acquisition, 
such assertions are uninformative. Linguistic rules represent only one 
measure of acquisition. Pragmatic and dependency granunars introduce 
other levels: social adequacy and meaningfulness. Grammars represent 
only one among many cognitive interactions involved in successful 
communication. 

Another ghost to be laid to rest is the specter raised by the 1982 
report of Higgs and Clifford. Their label "terminal two," revived fears 
that "fossilization," or "repetitive error patterns in language structure" 
(p. 67), results from a teacher's failure to attend to and correct all 
deficiencies in speech and written composition.^ Higgs and Clifford's 
concerns appeared during the same period in which Krashen denied the 
validity of rule learning in the language acquisition process — a position 
he has subsequently modified. Their suggestions have frequently been 
misinterpreted as a dictate asking teachers to correct all faulty grammar 
all the time — as contrasted with periodic correction of select features under 
pedagogically grounded conditions. At this point in time, any claims about 
the sources of "fossilization" lack empirical confirmation.^ Higgs and 
Clifford compared no "communicative" section's performance with a 
control group exposed to an alternative presentation that emphasized 
practice with language mechanics. 

In the absence of an experimental study, Higgs and Clifford's 
thoughts are based largely on inferences about Carroll's 1967 work, 
research conducted to investigate quite different hypotheses.^ No evi- 
dence establishes that a communication-first course will necessarily, or 
even customarily, lead to a terminal profile, any more than an accuracy- 
first orientation will guarantee that a terminal profile can be avoided. 
Indeed, Higgs (1985) has subsequently emphasized the importance of 

More recently, in one branch of language acquisition research, 
studies in interlanguage suggest that errors occur as part of the learning 
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process (Faerch & Kasper,! 983). Similarly, pedagogical or "action" re- 
search that compares an accuracy-first approach with a communicative 
emphasis suggests that initial classroom focus on form inhibits language 
learning and language production (Vigil,! 987). 

At present, our best indications are that students learn to be accurate 
through writing expanded discourse rather than through writing 
sentence-drill exercises (Dvorak, !986). Essay-writing assignments ap- 
parently yield more learning about accuracy than when equivalent time 
is spent practicing rules for sentence-level accuracy (Robb et al., !986). 

In a very real sense, Carroll's (!967) research supports holistic 
learning that begins in secondary schools. The study reveals measurable 
gains for those FL majors who started training in high school over those 
who began in college when instruction in high school was conducted in 
the foreign language and when students used the FL in class (pp. !36- 
37). In balance, then, "fossilization" can hardly be assumed in a learning 
sequence that uses structural input as a component of the acquisition 
process. Indeed, the most realistic mode of dealing with fossilization is 
one that connects learner perception about messages to accurate and 
effective comprehension and expression of messages. 

Many lower division sequences at the college level already include 
aspects of such holistic approaches. When compared with the additive 
approaches characteristic of previous decades, recent trends favor inte- 
grating skills and emphasizing cognitive capabilities. 

The two lists in Table ! reveal why a holistic framework is more 
appropriate than an additive one for the needs of the student popula- 
tions now appearing in postsecondary institutions. Additive approaches 
tend to assume stages in mastery on the basis of a structural grammar 
model rather than an acquisition model. Hence students who do not 
understand subjunctive usage or who have forgotten past tense forms 
are placed once more in beginning language courses. Their comprehen- 
sion vocabulary or familiarity with basic units of speech will fail to 
register as an adequate basis for further study in an additive sequence 
defined only in a linguistic dimension. And because the additive se- 
quence places considerable emphasis on mastery of linguistic informa- 
tion in isolation, students not taught in or responsive to focus on form 
find themselves beginning a type of language study entirely different 
from the one to which they have been previously exposed. To review, 
high school instruction stressed self-expression in casual conversation, 
factual reports, and describing fanuliar people, places, and events. 
When confronted with new or more narrowly defined linguistic expec- 
tations or learning styles with which they are unfamiliar, students must, 
in effect, start the study of a FL over again (Heath, !983). 
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Table 1 

Lower-Division Curricular Shift: Materials/Techniques 

Additive syllabi, textbooks Holistic syllabi, textbooks 



Culturally neutral dialogues, edited 
texts, separate skill practice 

Sentence drill (fill in blanks): 
grammar rules linked to rules 
in formal accuracy 

Grammar rules taught in class 
(30% or more of class hour). Cued 
by translation or grammatical 
terminology 

Vocabulary lists to be memorized 
for active use — largely cued by 
translation 



Personalized language, 
meaningful texts as basis for oral, 
written work as well as reading 

Integrative use: grammar linked to 
meaning in a sentence as well as 
to meaning in paragraphs and 
discourse 

Grammar rules learned by students 
mainly as independent activity 
outside of class; most of class time 
devoted to contextual practice that is 
cued by situational variables 

Distinction between actively used 
and comprehended words — 
vocabulary learning focuses on 
words essential to messages of text, 
understood and cued in L2 context® 



Those FL departments that are willing to consider student learning 
evident in language use must alter their instructional expectations to 
accommodate a new concept of skills. Instead of speaking per se, the 
desired skill development will proceed from the use of preprocessed 
speech to creative language. Instead of decoding discrete information in 
reading, students will work with chunking information in larger seg- 
ments of speech. Instead of decontextualized practice in sentence pro- 
duction, students will engage in writing that has an intended message. 
In short, instead of an additive grammar-based syllabus, departments 
will have to develop contextual and text-based syllabi for their students. 
The objective of these syllabi will be to bridge the gap between the 
language of everyday speech (simple sentences, contextually limited 
vocabulary, present tense, subjects, objects, prepositional phrases, and 
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relatively few discourse markers) and extended discourse (multiple 
paragraphs, complex sentences, a spectrum of tenses and voices, and 
less frequently used linguistic and discourse markers). 

Toward a Coherent Pedagogy 

In revealing how cognitive development and a focus on content can 
complement FL learning, research- in second language acquisition is 
opening up new options for language learners. These options accom- 
modate new perspectives on learning which can help us find more 
coherent assumptions about language learning as a developmental 
process (Egan, 1979; Cantoni-Harvey, 1987). Historically, teachers have 
thought that focus on learning form in a strict grammatical sequence 
produced the best results. For a time, others believed that an emphasis 
on a presumed "natural" sequence for learning was sufficient. Recently 
the pendulum has swung in the direction of the communicative emphasis 
which spirals grammar through increasingly demanding contexts 
(eliciting statements about past vacations rather than current activities, 
or speculation rather than assertions of fact). We now appreciate that 
cognitive development plays an important role in the order and ease 
with which students of different ages acquire different language skills 
(Bialystok & Smith, 1985; McLaughlin, 1987). Adults seem to acquire 
vocabulary and complex ideas more rapidly than younger learners 
(Swain, 1985). On the other hand, adolescents or learners between 
twelve and eighteen seem less inhibited about expressing themselves in 
a FL. By the same token, they are also less likely to attend to or be 
interested in accuracy problems. In short, different age groups have 
different learning capabilities. 

It follows, then, that instructional practice should stress those ac- 
tivities to which different age groups respond: communicating every- 
day speech with high school and junior high school students, and 
analyzing and self-correcting with college-age students. Many would 
argue that such emphases reflect our current situation — hence the need 
to remediate the accuracy problems of high school learners with a 
vigorous review of grammar, in effect, starting from scratch. But such 
failure to acknowledge high school achievement sabotages articulation. 
If colleges cannot recognize the value of prior learning, it follows that 
public disenchantment with language learning will inevitably result. 
High school students used to real-word transactions in the FL are also 
sabotaged. While these learners will need to improve their accuracy, 
their pre-established inclination to speak can help shortcut grammar 
review. 
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College instruction can, but frequently does not, capitalize on such 
prior abilities to help students make a smooth transition to more sophis- 
ticated reading and writing. To avoid waste of high school learning, 
universities must revise their sequences with placement and assessment 
in high school rather than college modes. Colleges must replace fixed 
expectations about language use defined as grammar with a holistic 
standard, incorporating the social dimension of students' activities in 
high school. Despite changes in textbook format and the influence of 
proficiency testing, the fixed standard still dominates many placement 
and curricular decisions at the postsecondary level. 

The burden of a shift to holistic assessment and curricula will be on 
college teachers. They are the ones who must expand social approaches 
to language into more sophisticated contexts applicable to more chal- 
lenging texts. A holistic standard stresses the content and context for 
speech and encourages learners to think about what they want to say or 
write. For example, in a traditional program a teacher might ask for the 
first person singular form of the verb to go. In a holistic program teachers 
might ask instead that students read a story about a trip to the store and 
retell the story as though they were a character in the narrative. The first 
person singular use of the verb would characterize successful p>erformance 
in both instances. However, by introducing context, content, and student 
intent, the teacher eliminates grammar terminology and replaces it with 
key holistic features: 1) students have a usage model in the text, 2) they 
have a communicative setting for natural speech, 3) they are asked to 
link comprehension and production tasks, 4) they must generate their 
own concept of the text's messages, 5) they tend to use more than one 
sentence at a time, and 6) they are invited to simulate a genuine commu- 
nicative setting — sharing information as well as language. Holistic 
language learning provides students with a context, content, and tasks 
which enable them to use all six features. 

These features seem to correspond more closely to conditions used 
in research findings about successful second language acquisition than 
does the fixed standard. Most models for second language acquisition 
strive to indicate a relationship between input and output. While accu- 
rate input will not lead automatically to accurate output (Long,1985), 
many students who have difficulties learning in traditional classrooms, 
seem to experience greater success when they combine listening and 
reading with speaking and writing in naturalistic settings. Although 
such individuals may experience frustration or even failure in traditional 
language classes, when these same students use the FL to learn, their 
motivation for continued study and their performance proves adequate 
to conduct business, study, or converse in the FL (Schulz, 1990). The 
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question confronting nnany postsecondary institutions is whether they 
are willing to introduce a genuine "learning to learn" program into their 
curriculum. Such a step would involve greater content emphasis than 
has been the case heretofore — teaching subject matter first and language 
second (Widdowson, 1981). 

This content emphasis would build in transitions along the following 
lines: presume students coming from high school have practiced dia- 
logues and activities related to going to the store. The college course has 
a segment comparing consumer practices in the first and second culture. 
After reviewing the high school contexts, the college program introduces 
increasingly longer readings with short-essay writing as its language 
review. The course may move on to films, literature, a consumer report, 
or commercial section, expanding the language use in accuracy and 
complexity without discarding the high school students' conceptual and 
linguistic base. 

Arguably, trends of this kind exist. Both high-school and college 
curricula depend on subject matter and context to facilitate communi- 
cation. Many high school and college programs stress cultural, historical, 
and literary aspects of the peoples who speak the particular language 
learned. However, such emphases may still reward mastery of content, 
not language per se, as the primary measure of student performance or 
reward cultural information without integrating the language compo- 
nent. For neither the language component nor accurate usage is ignored 
in a sequence that uses a holistic standard: instead, correctness plays a 
different role in that sequence. If directly linked to meaning, questions 
about accuracy cannot be limited to formal features. For example, in a 
discussion of Renaissance painting, the statement "The Last Supper was 
paint by Leonardo di Vinci" should surely be judged as more accurate 
than the linguistically correct statement "The Last Supper was painted by 
Vincent van Gogh" — but they rest on similar linguistic competence. 

College teachers and placement tests tend to forget that primary 
concern with correctness stamps out curiosity and discourages spon- 
taneity when students attempt such sentences. Despite mounting evi- 
dence regarding the importance of prior knowledge and comprehen- 
sion, few placement tests assess the high school learner's grasp of language 
in conjunction with previously learned subject matter. Insensitive as- 
sessment and instructional modes can actually force errors in both fact 
and form, thereby underrating our students' high school achievements. 
Eliciting partial performance can easily lead to misdiagnoses. 

As already indicated, perceptions about a college's professional 
responsibility towards the language learner is often skewed because of 
the special circumstances in many postsecondary language depart- 
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ments. In larger departments, at least some in the FL faculty are unin- 
formed about students' linguistic problems because they themselves are 
not ordinary language students. Overall, graduate students in FL study 
represent a small percentage of the students who commence study in 
languages. Most who go on to get Ph.D.s come to FL departments from 
diverse backgrounds, their competencies not necessarily attributable to 
formal language instruction (the few rhetoric and composition courses 
for advanced undergraduate programs). It is not uncommon to find that 
as many as half of those graduate students are native sp>eakers of the 
language taught or the wives and husbands of native speakers. With 
such demographics at the graduate level, the "ordinary" language 
learner can easily become the exception to professorial experience. And 
it is thus all too easy in undergraduate programs to attribute linguistic 
problems to failed remediation on the part of beginning instruction or 
to an unsatisfactory high school preparation, when actually the articu- 
lation scenario is set up to undo that preparation at every point. 

The Absence of a Theoretical Framework: 

Its Impact on the Instructional Policies 
of University FL Departments 

Because of the break which insulates language learning from the schol- 
arly pursuits of the profession, many FL departments show little interest 
in the critical problems facing the profession as a whole. Traditionally, 
they view language learning as something students "need to get over" 
before they start their serious studies (in literature, culture, lin^istics, 
or history). Self-proclaimed FL teachers are, therefore, in an isolated 
situation within the university — they tend to be viewed by their colleagues 
as engaged in a nonacademic enterprise (Redfield, 1989). These views 
are confirmed by the literature in the profession. 

Bernhardt and Hammadou's review of research in FL teacher edu- 
cation (1987) finds that in the past ten years, only 78 articles have 
app>eared on the topic of foreign language teacher education. Of these, 
only eight report the results of foreign language teacher education 
research (p. 293). Moreover, as the authors stress, most articles lack a 
"theoretical framework for the statements they contain." In other words, 
the authors suggest that the way the profession addresses teacher 
education reveals its disinclination to formulate a coherent program for 
language teaching in the United States. Articles report on spot 
remediation, not theories integrating FL study into the university 
structure. 

This lack of a theoretical framework in teacher training perpetuates 
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the status quo in several pernicious ways. It further weakens the links 
between college and secondary school instructional behaviors because, 
without a theoretical framework that incorporates second language 
acquisition research into a general approach to learning at the college 
level, FL departments have no coherent policies to offer training programs. 
Hence we consistently refuse to engage in substantive input into the 
pedagogy of what secondary school teachers learn in language de- 



partments. 

With this neglect of interface between FL and general learning, the 
FL department faculty falls back on a normative evaluation of formal 
language and places students without taking their actual learning abilities 
or interests into account. The FL teacher is deemed unable to teach a high 
school or beginning college student anything but language. And stu- 
dents, in turn, receive no credit for non-linguistic learning or under- 
standing that they acquire through their earnest but imperfect command 
of the FL. 



The Impact of an Absent Framework on the 
Training of College Teachers 

Graduate programs that train teaching assistants neglect the average 
student in the same way. Generally a single FL program director con- 
ducts training and supervision. In some institutions that supervision is 
augmented by a class in the pedagogy of language instruction, again 
conducted by the program director or faculty interested in formal 
linguistics. Training and supervision stems from a small group, generally 
marked as "language teachers" in contrast to "serious scholars." Rarely 
do senior faculty share or rotate those responsibilities. 

Since graduate assistants frequently serve the bulk of undergradu- 
ate students enrolled in FL programs in larger institutions, a political 
anomaly results. Those who serve the largest audience tend to have the 
numerically least significant representation at the level of departmental 
decision making. Indeed, the program director often finds him or herself 
a lone voice speaking to a faculty largely insulated from the pedagogical 
realities facing a large number of its instructors. When problems occur 
in upper-division programs for majors, it is the program director's fault 
if students seem to display insufficient linguistic preparation. Seldom do 
these instructors ask themselves if their courses are capitalizing on 
lower-division knowledge or if they are misconstruing that knowledge. 

As a consequence, program directors frequently deal with two 
formidable tasks: 1) supervising and training a large number of graduate 
student teaching assistants in addition to their own research and teach- 
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ing, and 2) representing the special needs of teaching assistants to the 
rest of its faculty. To compound these problems, fewer than half such 
program directors have actually been trained in language pedagogy 
(Teschner, 1987). Although most can offer a wealth of practical experience, 
few have the theoretical background on which to build courses in 
teacher training. So they often have to undertake professional devel- 
opment in two scholarly directions while other faculty tend to have only 
one. And the second one — the pedagogical work — often has a relatively 
low scholarly status. 

Recent issues of the ADFL Bulletin reveal how our lack of profes- 
sional focus impacts on our curricula. Devens (1986), who worked with 
the MLA's Commission on Foreign Languages, Literatures, and Lin- 
guistics, reports on the doctoral programs at five large private and 
public universities across the United States. Faculty hosts had filled out 
questionnaires regarding programs, policies, and training of teaching 
assistants. Interviewers met with faculty, graduate students, and admin- 
istrators at each institution. Her conclusion: "Our visits showed us that 
there is little uniformity in the world of graduate education. The uni- 
versities we sampled lie along a spectrum of philosophies ranging from 
narrowly specialized scholarly training of graduate students in which 
language mastery plays an ancillary role to a much broader training that 
focuses on language as a skill and produces teachers of foreign languages 
and cultures who are vitally concerned with the basic undergraduate 
language instruction program" (p. 14). The commission concluded that 
these two emphases were strikingly different and clearly reflected in the 
interests and aspirations of graduate students. Certainly their findings 
reflect a notable lack of interdepartmental coherency about what their 
mission ought to be, or a sense of what real understanding graduate 
students had about what they were actually trying to teach. 

Small wonder, in view of this lack of common objectives among FL 
departments nationwide (Devens & Bennett, 1986), that the majority of 
articles which address curricular problems for graduate programs do so 
from the standpoint of a single feature of the departmental enterprise 
such as teaching literature in the original or in translation (Lindenberger, 
1986) or the role of linguistics (Fleishman, 1986). In this respect, they 
mirror similar articles about undergraduate programs that make sug- 
gestions about language for special purposes (Feustle, 1986; Filing, 1986) 
or issues surrounding proficiency (Richardson, 1986). Rarely do such 
articles treat upper-division or graduate programs as an integral whole 
of the university or a larger educational community. They rarely men- 
tion that language learning at college is a point on a potentially much 
longer continuum. When that responsibility is confronted, attention 
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centers on graduate training and job-related issues — on the teachers, not 
the students or their learning (Babcock, 1986; Rava, 1987). While this 
perspective is important, rethinking teacher training is only one aspect 
of a broader charge. 

The Arguments in Favor of a Coherent Solution 

Given our unfocused researcher-oriented curricula at all levels and 
absent theoretical framework for assessment of relating language learn- 
ing to learning in general, current trends are rather frightening. We are 
in danger of being overwhelmed by undeserved presumptions. Not 
since the early sixties have our governmental and private funding 
agencies been so eager to offer us support.® Within our institutions, 
colleagues in other fields have vigorously promoted reinstatement of a 
language requirement. Interdisciplinary programs, initially the product 
of outside funding (Jurasek, 1988), are now app>earing on the basis of 
internal institutional demand (Dannerbeck, 1987).^ Our promise is, 
implicitly, that students can use language to learn. 

In the long run, it will be impossible for FL departments to escape 
making good on this promise. Drap>er (1989) documents how more and 
more states are in the process of mandating foreign language require- 
ments for not only two but three and four years of study. Already 
increases in numbers and years of secondary school populations en- 
rolled in a foreign language have increased dramatically — from between 
10% and 20% in most states in 1979 to between 20% and 30% in 1989. In 
Florida and Georgia enrollment has more than tripled. Seventeen states 
have reinstated college and university entrance requirements for foreign 
languages. With these numbers of students comes a cost accountability 
factor. Taxpayers and parents expect their dollars to produce tangible 
results. Programs that work get continued support. Programs that fail do 
not. Yet a situation in which the majority of students with two or more 
years of high school training must recommence language study in the 
first or second semester will be viewed by the public as evidence that 
taxpayer support for foreign language education at all levels is wasted 
money. If money has been invested, the desired culturally literate stu- 
dent must emerge as a result. 

That expectation can be met only if FL departments recognize the 
need for a coherent sequence of language study based on a pedagogical 
theory that provides an organized way to think about how language is 
learned in instructional settings — that is, to focus on a learning sequence 
defined by contexts, information, skill, and student strategies level. 

Without such a sequence and its implementation, departments will 
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continue to abdicate their resp>onsibilities through absent or inappropri- 
ate placement measures and curricular programs whose pedagogy makes 
virtually no substantive effort to build on secondary-school work. Con- 
tent courses and multidisciplinary programs may still provide an alter- 
native outlet for a rapidly expanding college audience of students with 
FL training, but they cannot, without our assistance, guarantee that 
college placement and curricula will optimize the progress of incoming 
high school students with functional language ability. If we fail to do so, 
public outcry is inevitable. Even beyond the crass dollar and cents level 
of accountability is another less tangible but certainly significant argu- 
ment in favor of accepting the challenge outlined for us in the governors' 
rep>ort "America in Transition" (1989): FL curricula have an obligation 
to meet the educational needs of the public domain. That is, after all, our 
raison d'etre. 

Ultimately, then, the case for FL departments' willingness to rethink 
their mission within the educational community is relevant to the entire 
faculty. The vested interests here are by no means solely those of isolated 
language program directors or their teaching assistants. The political 
scope of the language sequencing dilemma extends beyond issues of turf 
and presumptions about scholarly focus. If professors of literature and 
linguistics are to continue teaching those subjects to graduate and 
upper-division students of language, they will have to do so with a 
sensitivity to the learning and acquisition needs of new audiences from 
widely varying backgrounds and with consequently varying language 
abilities. Unless we can be more successful in capitalizing on what our 
students already know, we shall not have that audience to educate. 

Before such a shift in attitudes can be realized, however, departmen- 
tal placement and undergraduate programs must develop a quite dif- 
ferent profile than has been the case heretofore — and account for both 
high school and graduate school as origins and goals of the learning that 
they ask students to undertake. Until postsecondary departments across 
the United States assess their role within a larger spectrum of language 
instruction and are willing to make commensurate adjustments in their 
entire curricula, modifications in language programs and graduate 
training can offer no more than Band-Aid solutions. Without long-range 
planning based on a consensus about the theoretical framework for that 
planning, any real hope for coherent sequencing of instruction is as 
chimeric as it is vital to our continued survival. We cannot prescribe high 
school curriculum; however, we can describe how learning styles in high 
school could mesh with learning styles in college. 
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The Basis for Rethinking a Coherent Language 
Sequence: Learning and Acquisition Evidence 

Even if college language departments acknowledge the need to rethink 
a pedagogical sequence for language instruction, many may still object 
that such a project cannot be successful in practice. There is considerable 
evidence that such is not the case. Other countries have successful FL 
learning sequences. European models, with their long instructional 
continuum, have a performance standard. Closer to home, Canadian 
immersion programs show measurable gains in language acquisition 
(Genesee, 1985; Swain & Lapkin, 1989). Such programs commence with 
content and learning. 

Perhaps one reason FL departments find it so difficult to rethink a 
learning sequence which commences with a content orientation lies 
outside the academy and in American society itself. We are a nation that 
has lost a tradition of multilingualism once evident in German-, French-, 
and Spanish-speaking schools of the nineteenth and early twentieth 
century. The isolationism of the twenties still casts its shadow in the 
guise of American ambivalence toward bilingual or multilingual 
education. Despite rhetoric about a global society in a global marketplace, 
the nation seems reluctant to substitute polylingualism and global 
diversity for the security of a monolingual melting pot. 

This may be the underlying reason for the reluctance of FL depart- 
ments to look seriously at evidence about learning and acquisition 
which argues so forcefully for a holistic teaching approach, accounting 
for nonlinguistic as well as linguistic learning. After all, a content-based 
instructional approach such as that used in Canada threatens to produce 
children who are "un-American" in their thinking as well as their 
linguistic capabilities. When they encourage high school teachers to 
embark on programs in which history and geography are taught in 
conjunction with the FL, postsecondary institutions become advocates 
of bilingual education. 

Again, evidence in learning and acquisition theory supports pre- 
cisely this approach both in the grade school and high school. This is 
the period in which students are most uninhibited about speaking, most 
desirous of expressing opinions, yet less able to think analytically and 
develop connected ideas or attend to linguistic accuracy. 

Later, as adult language learners, these same students will be more 
concerned with correctness and less likely to engage in spontaneous 
speech. Their cognitive development will help them maximize work in 
reading and writing (Halford et al.,1988). College students who, at an 
earlier stage in their learning, relied heavily on context to understand 
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nuances of FL meaning, will now be poised to expand their repertoire 
of form/meaning relationships acquired in high school. Frequent op- 
portunities in high school to express personal experience and opinions 
will have rendered some of their language processing automatic, thereby 
freeing space in working memory for processing information from more 
abstract and unfamiliar materials (McLaughlin et al., 1983). A curricu- 
lum that optimizes the language learned prior to college can capitalize 
on those capabilities. 

Cognitive work in LI traces this same spiral development from 
simple statements to recognizing and producing sophisticated discourse 
(Peters, 1983). Apparently early language practice in LI focuses on 
recognizing longer speech acts and identifying the components of those 
speech acts as meaningful units. Such recognition practice constitutes 
the essential first phase of a learning sequence which must now be 
augmented at the college level in two critical ways: 1 ) students must read 
relatively complex texts for detail, and 2) students at the college level 
must undertake extensive writing to practice expressing language at a 
level of linguistic sophistication beyond everyday speech. 

Student instruction within a holistic framework is not remediation — 
as college FL courses are so often considered. Instead, it accounts for 
pedagogical realities. Different subject matter and instruction yield 
different responses. Often students who performed well in their high 
school setting are inhibited by unfamiliar demands posed by tests or 
procedures in the college classroom. A holistic curriculum builds on the 
content and contexts of earlier instruction. It spirals instruction in minimal 
stages. For example, presume that high school students have practice in 
discussing concrete topics such as their "own background, family, inter- 
ests, work, travel, and current events," the Intermediate Level on the 
ACTFL proficiency scale (Omaggio,1986, p. 15). At the college level 
these students would first review high school learning. They might, in 
this case, describe their own families, and subsequently read an L2 
article about family structure in America. After a review of discourse 
markers for comparison (hut, on the contrary, nonetheless), students can 
then use the text's language to write out or talk about differences 
between their families and those discussed in the article. The language 
for comparisons is necessarily more sophisticated than the language 
necessary for descriptions. To compare, students need complex sentence 
structure ("My family has six children, but the article says the average 
American family has only one or two children".) 

Such practice demands increased linguistic sophistication (complex 
sentences) without asking students to deal with unfamiliar vocabulary 
and concepts. Both LI and L2 reading studies confirm the value of 
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familiar schemata for comprehension of and learning from written texts 
(Schallert, 1982; Carrell, 1983). At the same time, this activity sequence 
also prepares students for more abstract, extended discourse. Students 
who can compare "practical, social, professional, and abstract topics, 
particular interests, and special fields of competence" are a full level 
beyond the Intermediate stage on the ACTFL scale. Success depends on 
close coordination of the topics and activities of high school and post- 
secondary institutions on a local basis. Both high school and college 
programs will vary with student populations, school board decisions 
about textbooks, and instructional policy. 

The implications of a holistic approach for departmental planning 
might be summed up as follows in Table 2. 



Table 2 

Holistic Frameworks and Their Implications for Articulation 
at the College Level 



Holistic framework for language 
pedagogy 

applies theory and research 
findings of learning and acquisition 
theory within 
linguistic 
conceptual 

communicative frameworks 
(Byrnes, 1984, pp. 317-18) 



diagnoses as well as tests individual 
processes of language acquisition 

tests student command of formal 
features as a function of successful 
comprehension and communication of 
learning 



Implications for FL department 
programs 

syllabus design mirrors principles 
of language acquisition 

these principles are implemented in 
the curricula of language and 
literature courses for majors in a FL 
department as well as in content 
courses serving an interdisciplinary 
audience of non-majors 

a learner-responsive syllabus 
addresses the shifting needs of 
diverse student populations 

emphasis on comprehension of 
textual message systems and 
articulation of that understanding 
in written discourse 
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One way of expressing the fundamental difference between a holis- 
tic framework and departmental use of a particular methodology or an 
eclectic approach to curriculum planning, is that, as its designation 
suggests, the holistic frame is comprehensive. It addresses the problems 
of students at any point in their continuum of language study from 
beginning instruction through graduate study. It addresses problems in 
a way that acknowledges the value of previous work and identifies ways 
to build on it. To be sure, syllabi and tests probably apply a range of 
techniques from various methodologies, e.g., counseling-learning, 
four-skills, or the natural approach. While a holistic pedagogical frame- 
work may incorporate features of different methodologies, it should not 
be confused with methodological pluralism or eclecticism per se. Quite 
different from an "anything goes" approach, a holistic framework iden- 
tifies appropriate pedagogical responses to learner sequences in lan- 
guage acquisition. 

Without a theoretical framework, no consistent national direction is 
possible and FL departments resort to addressing manifestations of 
problems rather than their origins. Several serious concerns of the 
profession at lower-, upper-, and graduate-level teaching, that we have 
already identified above, can be addressed by adapting a framework 
based on what we know about language acquisition and learning pro- 
cesses. The sections that follow attempt to illustrate this assertion from 
various points of view. 



Solution 1: How a Language Acquisition 
Framework Can Orient Undergraduate 
Instruction 

The benefits of an acquisition orientation are by no means limited to 
placement. A holistic sequence would actually prepare students for the 
expanded purview of upper-division work in a department in a manner 
more conducive to continued language study than is currently the case. 
It would allow us to use facets of our postsecondary FL program we have 
failed to integrate heretofore. Upper-division curricula are already poised 
to adapt to the holistic expectations of a lower-division program such as 
that outlined earlier in this chapter. If lower- and upper-division pro- 
grams at the university level worked with parallel subject-matter em- 
phases, such redundancy would ease students' transition to advanced 
courses from earlier work. The same principles apply here as apply to 
the transition for secondary school students. When our objective is 
functional language use, we need to reinforce the content or information 
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that is the basis for usage. Familiar content fosters automatic processing, 
thus freeing students to engage in new learning, a cognitive demand that 
will necessitate their controlled processing (McLaughlin et al.,1983). 

The following chart illustrates the emergent features of upper- 
division programs. Compared to characteristics of FL departments a 
decade ago, it suggests a far greater orientation toward functional 
language use in a range of social settings. 



Table 3 

Upper-Division Program Emphases 



Traditional syllabi 



Expanded syllabi 



Canon of literature as genres, 
periods 



Literature as part of cultural values: 
popular culture, 
multimedia options, 
intertextuality rather than formal genre 
thematic rather than period emphases 



Language for sentence level 
accuracy required of: 
double majors 
minors 



Pragmatic use of language in: 
culture tracks 
language in careers 
study abroad 
content courses 




The expanded curriculum on the right reaffirms a practical move 
toward integration of content and language learning which lacks only 
a pedagogical framework to facilitate the transition from a supplementary 
to a mainstream focus on departmental goals. When departments can 
recognize the value of a content-based approach to learning content, 
they can then eliminate counterproductive dichotomies between courses 
for specific skills (Chamot &c O'Malley, 1987; Crandall, 1987). Instead of 
having to remediate grammar in isolation, which in practice achieves 
minimal gains, FL departments can focus on applications of informa- 
tional knowledge linked directly to linguistic knowledge. In German, 
for example, speakers use adverbial markers for emphasis. Word order 
changes as a result: Heute kommt er rather than Er kommt heute. 

Assignments that focus on this connection between word order and 
speaker intent help students become sensitive to distinctions in form as 
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signals for distinctions in meaning. But identifying their use as rhetorical 
gambits in texts or spoken dialogues in media renders them more 
memorable still, as part of larger cultural learning. Initial subject-matter 
emphasis in no way excludes a smooth transition to reading literature 
at more advanced levels. On the contrary, by linking language to re- 
alizations of meaning, students receive a foundation in both text-linguistic 
and reader-response approaches to interpretation (Davis, 1989) and 
start learning to learn not only language or facts in isolation, but their 
strategic realization as cultural artifacts. 

Solution 2: How a Coherent Pedagogy Could 
Inform the Graduate Program in FL 

Holistic pedagogy can also inform the profession by reducing the gap 
between expectations about what constitutes a scholar and what con- 
stitutes a FL teacher. An explicit linking of these two concepts is par- 
ticularly relevant for our graduate training. As already noted, coherence 
is perhaps the single most absent feature in most graduate programs. 
The diversity of fields in today's literary studies illustrates what hap- 
pens when curricula change and departments fail to see the broader 
classroom implications of those changes: we add new topics courses 
without rethinking the pattern of total course offerings. In the past 
twenty years the once relatively narrow spectrum of positivism, intel- 
lectual history, and text-immanent criticism has expanded into over a 
dozen competing critical theories. In the absence of coherent pedagogy 
about how to learn and apply these theories, the sheer breadth of 
demands placed on graduate students is rapidly leading to confusion 
about standards for competence. Are students learning literature or a 
critical mode, linguistics or language? Without a pedagogy into which 
to fit this broadened scope of studies, theories of literature and linguistics 
(reader response, translation as reception, semiotics, poststructuralism, 
deconstruction, structuralism, text-linguistics, phenomenology, feminist 
criticism) are frequently perceived as unrelated to high school or un- 
dergraduate teaching. 

Yet as the list suggests, more recent literary theories share pre- 
sumptions about literature as an artifact that reflects its cultural setting, 
a document that arises out of a particular time and place. Current 
graduate programs in cultural geography, dialect studies, colonial lit- 
eratures, women's studies, and minority studies all illustrate this point. 
Given applications of these theories, prior learning about a period's 
social, political, economic, geographic, and scientific background ren- 
ders literature from such an era more compreh Me to readers — 
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th6ori6S sbout how cultural artifacts work automatically prescribe as- 
sumptions about what is learnable and worth learning. 

The new options are considerably more extensive than the old ones, 
thereby implying a diffuse focus. Those options can, however, also be 
viewed as frames for textual interpretation. Iser's (1981) or Scholes' 
(1985) reader-response theories are directly applicable to classroom 
teaching, as are text-linguistics or semiotics. If such studies are linked to 
creation of reading and writing assignments that reflect these theories, 
this activity could serve a dual purpose. Graduate students could see 
direct connections between, for example, theory in text-linguistics and 
their own classroom teaching. They could use explicit applications to 
teach a particular poem in first semester Spanish. After choosing a poem 
that presents appropriate features, the teacher would, for instance, ask 
students to look for shifts in usage such as pronoun substitution or 
unusual word order that signals shifts in meaning— foregrounding 
particular topics in the poem (an interpretive activity) by identifying 
grammar features (a language learning activity). A graduate pro^am 
that made various theoretical applications a consistent feature in its 
teaching at all levels would link research and teaching together as 
learning strategies. Potentially, it would enhance language skills of 
graduate and undergraduate students, since, presumably, all participants 
would use the L2 to think out and implement interpretive assignments. 

Solution 3: How Language Pedagogy and 
Language Learning Become Central 
Components of Speciality Work 

A holistic pedagogical framework, because it is content- and context- or 
culture-based, would be anchored in a broader definition of language 
competence than that reflected in command of structural rules. It would 
ec^uip junior scholars to teach not only others, but themselves as well, 
since it would include competence in text-linguistics, discourse analysis, 
speech act theory, sociolinguistics, universal grammars, semantic 
grammars, and language pragmatics. As Fleischman (1986) points out, 
advanced undergraduate and graduate courses need to teach students 
how to apply linguistic methodology to reading and interpretation of FL 
literature. Without such such practice in turning theories into applica- 
tions, graduate students are effectively cut out of advanced levels of 
professional dialogue in any of the graduate specialty fields. 

The chart below sums up these expanded demands by exemplifying 
graduate studies in FL linguistics, comparing the largely structuralist 
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prog;rams of twenty years ago with the interrelated linguistic theories 
that abound at present. 



Table 4 

The Graduate Program Shift in Linguistic Studies 

Multitheory programs 



Structuralist or philological 

programs 

(Separate realms) 



phonology / morphology /syntax 
(often contrastive) 



stylistics (metrics, register) 
etymologies, frequencies 



(Factors formerly isolated in 
structuralist programs, now 
integrated) 

speech acts 
discourse theory 
supersentential grammars 
(meta)cognitive grammars 
pragmatic grammars 
semantic grammars 
generative-transformational 
grammars 
psycholinguistics 

text-linguistics 

sociolinguistics 



The righthand column illustrates the degree to which linguistic 
programs in most foreign language departments have begun to con- 
verge with literary analysis and acquisition theory. For example, peda- 
gogical discussions of universal grammar are founded on generative- 
transformational premises (a teaching-linguistics link). Reader-response 
theory and work in speech acts are closely aligned (a linguistics-literature 
link). Similarly, semioticians explore many of the same text features as 
poststructuralists (a linguistics-cultural studies link). It is thus impera- 
tive that language departments develop programs to make these links 
explicit. Only then can postsecondary departments "come to grips with 
our academic and intellectual identity and the increasingly diversified 
agenda of responsibilities" (Gay-Crosier, 1987, p. 4). 
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Conclusion: Restructuring to Implement a 
Holistic Framework 

Gay-Crosier also points out that colleagues are concerned about hiring 
new faculty in nontraditional fields because tenure committees may fail 
to acknowledge their work. Although academic standards in unfamiliar 
disciplines exist, established faculty are often unable to identify features 
of intellectual and scholarly rigor within those disciplines. His warning 
that "under no circumstances should a representative of a 'nontraditional' 
field be rejected because of other colleagues' ignorance of or prejudice 
against this field" (p. 5) pinpoints an underlying structural problem: in 
most institutions, faculty in traditional fields must hire and subsequently 
assess colleagues who write in journals, propound ideas, and attend 
conferences with which their evaluators are largely unfamiliar. 

Here, then, is the restructuring dilemma: how can departments as 
currently constituted renew rather than repeat themselves and make 
innovative planning and staffing decisions essential in order to build 
faculties competent to deal with different missions at all levels of instruc- 
tion? For we can make no mistake about it. The new challenges for 
language departments impact on every level and every aspect of our FL 
curriculum. 

To frame this challenge another way: increasing numbers of new 
students from ever-more-diverse backgrounds translate into a revised 
mission for language departments. That mission implies a whole series 
of related needs: 1) that departments, as presently constituted, have or 
will hire faculty who can meet the challenge, 2) that a consensus exists 
within departments about how the challenge should be addressed, 
3) that departments are willing to engage in retooling — the essential 
long-range planning and development that will result in coherence 
among courses and programs, from the level of beginning instruction in 
secondary and post-secondary schools, subsequent placement, and 
upper-instruction through graduate work, and 4) that the profession as 
a whole recognizes the need for a national agenda that augments in- 
dividual institutional efforts through conferences, consulting, and dis- 
seminating materials. The enterprise is worthy of our best efforts. Our 
profession's future may well depend on its ability to expand the mission 
of language study: to integrate theory, content courses, and language as 
coherent stages in all students' language acquisition. 
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Notes 

1 . My thanks to the Secretary of the Navy Fellowship program for providing me 
with release time to work on this project and to colleagues Katherine Arens, 
Heidi Byrnes, Sally Magnan, and two anonymous reviewers for their valuable 
editorial comments and emendations. 

2. In the authors' words, "Experience has shown again and again that such 
fossilized patterns are not remediable, even in intensive language training 
programs or additional in-country living experience. Hence the designation 
terminal 2/2+" (p. 67). 

3. Higgs and Clifford base their hypotheses about the "terminal profile" on 
Carroll's study of the proficiency levels of language majors in American colleges 
and universities (1967) and University of Minnesota findings about students 
who had predominantly unstructured language learning. On this basis, the 
authors imply that communicatively based programs fail to teach formal accuracy. 
To my knowledge, no research exists that compares performance between 
structured learning with a communicative textbook, unstructured learning, and 
group- taught formal features independent of communicative intent. In this sense, 
popular extrapolations about fossilization have distorted the problem by em- 
phasizing one accuracy problem as though it were distinct from such accuracy 
problems as successful conveyance of meaning or situational appropriateness. 

4. Indirect evidence suggests that training may have been more rule-oriented 

than it was communicatively-based . The language majors in Carroll's study who 
failed to do better than intermediate level on speaking exams report relatively 
restricted contact with their FL. Responses on a section about classroom language 
use allows inference that between and 70% of the various langucige courses 

taken by both high school and college trained majors in foreign languages were 
coded in category one, i.e., "English was spoken as a general rule" (p. 136). The 
Carroll study which the authors cite uses student estimates of the foreign 
language spoken in high school and first- and second-year courses at college. 
The study offers only generalized data about whether the FL was used in 
advanced work.The questionnaire section on "Students' classroom language" 
(Appendix B, p. 2), has only two categories: 

1) Speaking in English was the general rule, except for some short periods of 
conversation in the foreign language; 

2) During class periods, the students were required to speak in the foreign 
language; only occasionally would English be allowed (p. 136). 

5. This chart and variations of subsequent charts were first published in another 
context in the Modem Language Journal (Swaffar, 1989). 

6. FIPSE funding is increasing in response to excellent proposals for multi- 
disciplinary work. Personal communication with Helene Scher, January 26, 
1990. 

7. For descriptions of pilot projects, see "Fund for the Improvement of 
Postsecondary Education Resources: The Comprehensive Project Descriptions 
1988-1989." A wide variety of program types can be found in Hill's (1987) 
collection on study abroad. In addition, see Goodwin and Nacht (1988). 
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Introduction 

The past decade has seen a renewed interest in foreign language study, 
manifested both in increased enrollments in secondary foreign language 
programs and in new or strengthened FL requirements at the 
postsecondary level. Between 1982 and 1985, the number of high school 
students enrolled in FL classes increased by 38% (Cheney, 1989, p. 30). 
According to MLA surveys of B. A.-granting institutions, the percentage 
of these institutions having a FL requirement for entrance jumped from 
14% in 1982-83 to 26% in 1987-88, while those with a degree requirement 
rose from 47% to 58% during the same period (Brod & Lapointe 1989 
p. 17). 

These increases, noted in the late 1980s, constitute the first rise in 
interest in foreign language study since the decline of the late sixties, 
presumably due to a perceived lack of relevance of the foreign languages. 
The current renaissance of foreign language study can be attributed to 
a new awareness penetrating society as a whole of the importance of 
international and multicultural studies, due to the increasingly inter- 
dependent nature of political and economic systems worldwide. This 
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new international consciousness has resulted in the promotion of new 
educational goals, including both practical language competence and 
knowledge of specific cultures, as well as the less tangible "under- 
standing" of cultural differences. Discussion of these goals and their 
underlying rationales has led to debate over the relative importance of 
training in practical skills vs. instruction leading to appreciation of 
cultural differences (Nichols, 1988; Perkins, 1988; Patrikis, 1988). 
However, there appjears to be a general consensus, at least within the 
profession if not more widely as well, that language study is a central 
vehicle for the acquisition of cultural understanding. 

Coinciding with this new-found general enthusiasm for other lan- 
guages and cultures, the FL profession has witnessed a new emphasis 
on instruction leading to the achievement of practical, functional 
competence in the language being taught. This development represents 
not so much a change in goals as a realization and acknowledgement 
that previously stated goals such as communicative competence were 
often not being realized. It is this realization that has led, in a few cases, 
to a significant innovation in the nature of the postsecondary FL degree 
requirement, namely to a reformulation of the requirement in terms of 
minimal levels of proficiency to be attained, rather than in terms of a 
number or level of courses to be completed. Such a formulation explici tly 
recognizes that seat-time does not necessarily entail competence. The 
reasoning is: if in fact linguistic competence is the actual goal, why not 
state the requirement in precisely these terms? 

The notion of a proficiency-based requirement raises a number of 
issues, both practical and theoretical. Such a formulation clearly makes 
both the students and those planning and delivering instruction deci- 
sively more accountable for the results of their efforts. Some will ask 
whether such an approach is not excessively product-oriented, focusing 
on skills training at the expense of the less tangible goals referred to 
above. While it is true that a proficiency-based requirement may appear 
to slight the goal of cultural understanding, this need not and should not 
be true. Few teachers would claim that a set of proficiency-oriented 
objectives, based solely on listening, speaking, reading, and writing, 
determines the total content of the curriculum. Cultural learning can and 
does remain an important element of the curriculum, particularly if 
linguistic and cultural learning are thoroughly integrated, as the profes- 
sion has stated that they ought to be. The major reason that cultural 
learning has not been assessed is our inability to objectively describe and 
evaluate this kind of learning to the same extent as the linguistic skills. 

Some critics of the proficiency-oriented approach have suggested 
that a proficiency-based formulation may actually weaken the FL re- 
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quirement by showing that, even in programs with relatively strong 
requirements (i.e. two years at the university level), only limited prac- 
tical skills can be achieved in the time available. Several responses are 
possible. First, we should acknowledge the time necessary for learning 
foreign languages, especially in the classroom, and work toward edu- 
cating the public about the realities of the language learning experience. 
Second, a FL requirement is best viewed not as an end in itself, but rather 
as preparation for actual use of the foreign language in subsequent 
undergraduate coursework or in the culture; and this goal applies to all 
students, not just to language majors. 

Rather than weakening the requirement, we believe that a proficiency- 
based requirement has the potential to significantly strengthen the FL 
requirement. From the students' perspective, a proficiency-based re- 
quirement makes more sense since it does not impose coursework for its 
own sake, but rather as a means toward the desired proficiency. Given 
Morello's (1988) finding that progress in the oral /aural skills is the most 
important element in a favorable student attitude toward language 
study, a proficiency-based requirement would appear to be consonant 
with students' primary interests. Finally, and perhaps most importantly, 
a proficiency-based requirement avoids the trap of the seat-time re- 
quirement that leads Nostrand (1988, p. 33) to describe the latter as "a 
mixed blessing in the long run" given that "it eventually self-destructs 
because it protects complacency". 



Under the Former Seat-time Requirement 

In the years before the advent of the proficiency-based requirement, we 
had to deal with the whole range of problems traditionally associated 
with seat-time requirements. Foremost among these problems was that 
of student apathy. Since students did not perceive any connection 
between the seat-time requirement and the general education require- 
ments for the B.A. degree, they often conceived of their task as one of 
survival: the least amount of effort to rid themselves of an obstacle 
between them and the degree. As directors of language instruction 
(DLIs), we had to face a problem common to virtually all seat-time 
requirements: students, irrespective of the amount of prior language 
instruction, would place themselves in the very first quarter of the 
sequence in order to improve their GPAs. This practice not only de- 
moralized true beginners in the same classes, it left most teachers with 
a sizeable student segment that was bored to tears. And yet, the seat- 
time concept left us few weapons to get at the root of student apathy, 
namely a perception of a FL requirement disconnected from the rest of 
their educational experience. As Patrikis (1988) recegt^ asked: 
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What, after all, would impel a student to master a foreign 
language? Not a foreign language requirement, the pieties and 
platitudes of which even a naive freshman can see through. If a 
requirement specifies three or four semesters in the classroom 
with a mediocre final grade, we can scarcely claim that incentives 
are built into the curriculum... What would impel a student to 
study a foreign language if he or she had little or no opportunity 
to make use of that language in the other courses and other 
activities of the undergraduate years (p. 17)? 



We also faced another problem which is fairly common in seat-time 
requirements. When departmental administrators seek to impress col- 
legiate administrators with the need for an increase in instructional 
support, they often embark on a cycle of increasing student numbers per 
section in the first and second years of instruction, i.e. in that part of the 
departmental program taught almost exclusively by TAs. During the 
seat-time requirement, section limits of 25 were raised to 30 and then to 
35 over a period of several years. Even at 35, TAs were encouraged to 
take on additional students so that the chairpersons would have sufficient 
ammunition to present to the deans. This effort at gaining a competitive 
edge over other language departments placed an inordinate burden on 
TAs and also on the DLIs who functioned as the sole link between 
disgruntled TAs and the departmental faculty. 

It is not surprising that the seat-time requirement produced strong 
feelings of job alienation among the TAs, who felt caught between 
apathetic students and graduate faculty, indifferent to the beginning 
language program. As they observed the faculty who were their advisers 
for M.A. and Ph.D. programs, most often in literature, they often decided 
to adopt a similiar attitude of indifference toward the beginning language 
program. Given the inflated numbers of students they were being asked 
to teach, indifference and alienation may have been the most appropriate 
survival mechanisms. The seat-time requirement seemed to produce a 
sense of entrapment at all levels: students felt trapped by a senseless 
requirement; TAs felt trapped by an indifferent faculty; faculty felt 
trapped by a retrenchment-minded collegiate administration; and col- 
legiate administrators felt trapped by demands for financial accountability 
from the university's central administration. Most trapped of all, of 
course, were the DLIs, because every constituency mentioned above 
held them ultimately responsible for resolving the unworkable situation. 

The position of the DLI in these seat-time programs became one of 
isolation, as this individual was held responsible for all the problems in 
the language program but was empowered to solve none of them. In 
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addition to the burdensome workload, DLIs also faced a lack of respect 
from colleagues when it came time to evaluate their research. Dvorak 
(1986) deals with this point as a major factor in the frequent "burnout" 
problem among DLIs: 

the motivation required to continue to invest large amounts of 
energy and time is gradually eroded by the awareness that 
one's efforts are not highly valued in the dean's office, and are 
also considered by a number of one's colleagues to be inferior 
to the work of those in literature or "pure" linguistics in that 
they are perceived to involve little true expertise and 
scholarship (p. 220). 

All these factors involve DLIs in what Dvorak terms "ghettoization": 

For LPCs [language program coordinators], the language 
program becomes a ghetto, a small preserve within which they 
spend almost all their time, but which their colleagues enter 
only on occasion, and then generally with condescension rather 
than admiration or enthusiasm. It is perhaps not necessary to 
mention what happens to one's self-esteem in finding that 
increasingly one works for a department, but not in it (p. 221). 

The seat-time requirement also gave rise to unrealistic expectations 
among our students, many of whom were remarkably similiar to stu- 
dents surveyed by Horwitz (1988) at the University of Texas: 

Upwards of 40% of them felt it possible to become fluent in a 
second language in two years or less, and over 60% of the 
Spanish and German students felt that learning a foreign 
language was mostly a matter of translating from English (pp. 
291-92). 

Since our seat-time requirement allowed for one or two years of 
language study, it specifically confirmed the totally unrealistic beliefs 
already held by many of our students about the amount of study it takes 
to become "fluent" in a second language. Most left our programs as soon 
as permitted by the seat-time requirement, and they departed with a 
sense of betrayal. As Byrnes (1988) urged recently: "it seems appropriate 
to own up to what foreign language programs can achieve and not to 
blissfully promise the unattainable" (pp. 35-36). In our experience as 
DLIs, we found that students believed the College of Liberal Arts, by 
tying the FL requirement to seat-time, was guaranteeing "fluency" after 
one or two years of study, a highly unrealistic goal. 
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The Minnesota Second Language 
Proficiency Requirement 

In 1983, the Dean of the College of Liberal Arts, Fred Lukermann, 
appointed a task force to study the effectiveness of second language 
instruction in the College, with particular reference to the outcomes of 
the second language requirement. The finding of the task force was that 
students completing the requirement had not acquired, for the most 
part, a level of proficiency that would p>ermit any real-world use of the 
language. The task force consequently recommended a change in the 
second language requirement, which was subsequently ratified by the 
appropriate bodies and took effect in Fall 1986. 

The former second language requirement allowed students to take 
either five quarters of a language, or three quarters of a language plus 
three culture courses in English. Approximately 67% of the students 
chose the latter option. The new language requirement is innovative in 
a variety of ways: 

1) It is a proficiency-hosed requirement, not a "seat-time" require- 
ment. 

2) It mandates attainment of a proficiency level normally attained 
after two years of college-level study. 

3) Through an entrance standard, it recommends attainment of 
proficiency normally attained after one year of college study (or ap- 
proximately three years of high school study) in French, German, and 
Spanish, i.e. the languages available in most high schools. Students who 
do not attain the required level of proficiency for entrance may study 
first-year French, German, or Spanish at the university, but will not 
receive graduation credit for first-year courses. 

4) It rewards the study of less commonly taught languages, such as 
Russian, Japanese, Portuguese, and Dakota, by allowing students to 
receive credit for first-year courses in those languages. 

In order to set proficiency standards for the entrance and graduation 
levels, language departments needed some common framework for 
describing various levels of proficiency. In spite of their shortcomings, 
we decided to use the framework provided by the ACTFL Proficiency 
Guidelines, since these furnish a comprehensive set of descriptions of 
proficiency levels which are fairly accessible to the nonspecialist. A 
working group of language educators from various secondary and 
postsecondary institutions in Minnesota agreed upon the following 
minimal levels for French, German, and Spanish: 
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Entrance (equivalent to approximately 1 year of university study) 
Reading and Listening: Intermediate Low 
Writing and Speaking: Novice High 
Graduation (after approximately 2 years of university study) 
Reading and Listening: Intermediate High 
Writing and Speaking: Intermediate Mid 
The same working group began developing the series of tests re- 
quired to evaluate students' proficiency, with the major test develop- 
ment accomplished by directors of the language programs working with 
graduate research assistants provided by the College, all working under 
the direction of Dale Lange. We are still refining the tests and developing 
alternate versions. Proficiency is evaluated through a separate test for 
each skill (reading, listening, speaking, writing) and for each level 
(entrance and graduation), for a total of eight different tests. The 
Graduation Speaking Test consists of a modified Oral Proficiency Inter- 
view (OPI): since it is only necessary to verify attainment of the Inter- 
mediate Mid level, the interview is reduced to about 10 minutes in 
length. The form of the other tests is analogous to the structure of the 
OPI. That is, the distribution and ordering of items is according to the 
particular level of the function targeted by that item. Items are arranged 
so as to simulate the Warm-up, Level Check, Probes, and Wind-down 
phases of the OPI. The tests are administered at the beginning of Fall 
Quarter and at the end of Fall, Winter, and Spring Quarters. Test 
administration and scoring, as well as continuing test development, are 
carried out by a director of testing and three graduate assistants, one in 
each language. Scoring of writing tests and administration and rating of 
the speaking evaluations are done by TAs employed by each department. 

The Transition from Seat-Time to Proficiency 

A university does not move easily or swiftly from a seat-time to a 
proficiency requirement, and there was considerable confusion among 
students in the transitional years. First and foremost, beginning language 
classes were populated by two kinds of students, one on the old seat- 
time requirement and one on the new proficiency requirement. The 
same course could serve both groups, but the student attitudes created 
obvious tension in most classes. Students working on the seat-time 
requirement complained incessantly that the course was becoming too 
intensive; the proficiency group worried equally incessantly that the 
course might not be intensive enough to prepare them for the Gradu- 
ation Proficiency Test. Fortunately, the seat-time group usually yielded 
first; in a few happy cases, these students were even motivated to take 
more FL courses than were minimally required in their (’ ee programs. 
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The administration of the College of Liberal Arts also discovered 
during the transitional period that they had taken on a much larger 
project than anticipated. We are convinced that our experience in this 
respect is not unique, and we offer, as examples, these financial im- 
plications which were largely overlooked by our administrators. 

1) Since student performance on the Graduation Proficiency Test 
was the sole means for satisfying the new requirement, language use in 
the classroom became a critical factor, and thus the average section size 
needed to be reduced dramatically and quickly. New staff needed to be 
hired to teach the greatly increased number of FL sections. 

2) Proficiency tests needed to be developed, tests which required 
that staff be trained in ACTFL OPI procedures. Additional staff were 
also required to administer and edit the new tests. Specialists were 
needed to set and administer a new testing research agenda. Admin- 
istrative budgets needed massive increases for record keeping, for 
communication with students and parents, and for copying and supplies. 
Finally, the need for more extensive and careful advising of students 
significantly increased the workloads of College advisory staff. 

3) Less commonly taught languages, 25 of them in Minnesota's case, 
were also required to develop Graduation Proficiency Tests by Spring 
1990, and thus these languages also required budget increases for train- 
ing existing staff, for hiring new staff, and for supplies. 

The fact that we are still negotiating for a number of the budgetary 
items above should be a clear signal to DLIs elsewhere that they must 
settle these financial issues before deans hand them a proficiency re- 
quirement without the necessary funding to implement it. 

The new proficiency requirement also imposed confusion on TAs 
and DLIs during the transitional phase. New training responsibilities 
were required of the DLIs and new duties were required of the TAs. 

1) DLIs needed to receive intensive ACTFL OPI training and to 
provide all TAs with familiarization training in the ACTFL Proficiency 
Guidelines. 

2) DLIs needed to train selected TAs in the administration and 
evaluation of the writing and speaking tests for entrance and gradua- 
tion. With the continual turnover of TAs, this training is necessarily 
ongoing. 

3) DLIs needed to review the first six quarters of instruction and 
introduce changes which would bring about a stronger proficiency 
orientation. 

While these adjustments were viewed as essential for the success of 
the new requirement, administrators also needed to understand that 
TAs could not be expected to assume additional duties without compen- 
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sation. A more serious and unexpected problem was encountered among 
TAs who had already been teaching in the seat-time program for several 
years. Many had been assigned to the same courses several times, had 
worked to develop these courses, and had acquired a sense of owner- 
ship, They viewed changes of any kind as a threat and an implied 
repudiation of their curricular contributions, A few were openly hostile; 
one or two attempted to organize the other TAs in opposition to the 



proficiency requirement. 

Our colleagues also seemed confused by the transitional years of the 
proficiency requirement and now had to help us deal with language 
program issues on a weekly basis. As we introduced them to the finer 
points of the new program and provided research on testing and 
implementation, they grew increasingly familiar with the issues a DLI 
must confront daily. Though we hoped this increased awareness would 
draw our colleagues into greater involvement with the teaching and 
administration of the language program, we have not seen the realization 
of Bymes'(1988) utopian dream "of an ideal situation, in which all full- 
time faculty members of the department are involved in language 
teaching as well as in their own specializations" (p. 38). Instead, our 
colleagues who were not already involved in the language program kept 
their distance. Whereas they had earlier insisted they were overqualified 
and too "expensive" for language courses that any graduate student 
could teach, they now insisted that the changes introduced a new field 
of research and teaching, one for which they had not been trained and 
for which they did not have the time to be trained. 



Under the Current Proficiency Requirement 

Although the transition from a seat-time to a proficiency requirement 
was difficult at times, with the implementation of a proficiency-based 
language requirement, we have noticed a number of improvements in 
the language programs. These are reflected in the change of students 
attitudes and motivation, in the degree of administrative support for 
and TA involvement in the language programs, and in the increased 
level of respect for the position of director of language instruction. 
First, there has been a major change in students' attitudes and 
motivation in the classroom. Students have begun arriving at the Uni- 
versity more prepared in terms of language study than before. Students 
in the College of Liberal Arts are aware that they will not receive 
graduation credit for courses in the first-year sequences of French, 
German, or Spanish. Many are beginning language study in high school 
and attempt to place as high as possible to avoid paying tuition for 
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courses that will not count towards graduation. Thus, we are reducing 
the number of "false beginners," one of our previous problems and one 
of the placement problems most frequently mentioned by directors of 
Spanish language instruction nationally (Klee & Rogers, 1989; Loughrin- 
Sacco, this volume). Since students are penalized for not meeting the 
entrance standard in French, German, and Spanish, most attempt to pass 
the exams and enter directly into the second-year sequence. It appears 
that some students who have not begun language study in high school 
are turning to the less commonly taught languages, because they will 
receive graduation credit for first-year courses in those languages. En- 
rollments in the less commonly taught languages have increased con- 
siderably over the past two years. 

In addition, even students who are taking language courses simply 
to meet the graduation requirement seem to be putting more effort and 
energy into their classes since they know they will have to pass the 
Graduation Proficiency Test to complete the language requirement. It is 
no longer adequate to slide by with a low C and a minimum of effort; 
students are very conscious of the fact that passing the courses is no 
longer sufficient to complete their degree requirements. Students who 
do not pass the Graduation Proficiency Test after six quarters of instruction 
are advised to audit the sixth-quarter course or work individually with 
a tutor and retake the section(s) of the exam they failed at the end of the 
following quarter of instruction. We hope eventually to provide special 
tutoring sections for students who have been unable to pass one or more 
sections of the proficiency exam. 

An unexpected consequence of the proficiency-based language re- 
quirement has been a sudden increase in the enrollments in third-year 
language courses. Since students are arriving more prepared for language 
study and many are entering directly into second-year courses and 
completing the language requirement by the end of their freshman year, 
some have decided to continue their study of language and may 
eventually minor or even major in a language. 

In addition to the change we have noted in students with the 
implementation of the proficiency-based language requirement, we 
have also noticed an increase in the level of administrative support for 
the language programs. Because of the proficiency-based graduation 
requirement, we have been able to make a very convincing case to the 
deans for the need to limit class enrollments in order to better prepare 
students to actually communicate in the language. Between 1985 and 
1990, class size limits for French, German, and Spanish were lowered 
from 25 to 22 students. Targeted limits of 20 in first-year and 18 in 
second-year courses are to be phased in over the next few years. 
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As a result of the new lang;uage requirement, the involvement of 
TAs in the language program has also changed. Teaching assistants' 
frustration with large class size has obviously disappeared as the number 
of students per section has been reduced. However, TAs now feel more 
pressure than they did under the old requirement: they are more ac- 
countable for the quality of instruction than in the past, since it is 
unacceptable for a student to pass the second-year course sequence and 
yet be unable to pass the Graduation Proficiency Tests. We have noticed 
an increase in peer pressure among the TAs to avoid giving away grades 
and to uphold strict standards of performance. After a period of tran- 
sition, most TAs have responded very favorably to the changed working 
conditions, and some have created supplementary reading and listening 
materials for the first- and second-year programs. They are also aware 
of an increased level of respect for their work from graduate faculty and 
advisers, who have finally recognized that language teaching in a 
proficiency-oriented program requires special training and expertise. 

We are concerned, however, that the workload for TAs has increased 
too much with the proficiency-based requirement. TAs are expected to 
evaluate the Entrance and Graduation Writing and Speaking Tests. This 
increase in the workload has been handled differently by the three 
departments and is still under consideration. The French and German 
departments require TAs to rate the tests as part of their TA apjx)int- 
ments. In the French department this work is done in lieu of assisting a 
professor in a large lecture class, as the number of English-language 
culture courses, such as literature in translation, has dwindled with the 
change in the requirement. Spanish Department TAs are required to 
evaluate exams during orientation week each fall as part of their regular 
appointments; however, after concern was expressed by the TAs over 
grading during the rest of the academic year, TAs are now paid an 
hourly wage to rate proficiency exams at other times. Since this is a 
College of Liberal Arts initiative and should not be the sole responsibility 
of the language departments, we hope that funding for the evaluation 
of these exams will eventually come from the College of Liberal Arts 
budget. 

A final change caused by the new language requirement involves 
our positions as DLIs. First and foremost, we have experienced a tre- 
mendous increase in our workloads. During the initial years of imple- 
mentation, we were expected to carry out proficiency test development 
in the four skill areas, make the necessary adjustments in course curricula, 
improve the training of the TAs and prepare them for the new requirement 
and the evaluation of the proficiency tests, and participate in outreach 
programs to inform high school teachers and counselors of the change 
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in the requirements. We did all this with no additional release time or 
administrative help. At first, our sense of ghettoization increased, rather 
than decreased, since our colleagues in literature and linguistics were no 
more involved in the language program than they had been originally, and 
the burden of implementation fell on us. 

However, we also began to note an increased respect for our positions 
as DLIs. Colleagues and deans were aware that the implementation 
could not be carried out without us, and there was a recognition of the 
need for special expertise to carry out the direction of the language 
programs. It was no longer assumed that someone without proper 
training could do it effectively. The nonparticipation of our colleagues 
seemed to be due more to the fact that they lacked the proper qualifi- 
cations to participate in the language program, rather than from the 
disdain for anything related to language instruction that is frequent at 
large research institutions. 

For intellectual and moral support we formed a new coalition of 
colleagues from across departments and across colleges. This team 
included the DLIs of French, German, and Spanish; the Director of 
Testing, Dale L. Lange; the Director of the Language Center, Nancy 
Stenson; and the Assistant to the Director/Coordinator of Special Projects 
of Student Academic Support Services, Lynn Anderson Scott. This team 
worked through the details of the implementation process, and we still 
meet regularly to discuss problems as they arise and to determine future 
needs of the testing project and the language programs. 

The increase in respect for the position of DLI has also translated into 
material support from colleagues and deans. Specifically, because of the 
increase in the workload and the DLIs' desire for release time from the 
duties involved in directing the language program, the Department of 
French and Italian made a strong case to the deans for the need for 
another faculty line. Another faculty member was hired in fall 1989, and 
she and Betsy Barnes will rotate the directorship of the language pro- 
gram on a three-year basis. The Department of German and Dutch has 
made a similiar recommendation, but it has not yet been approved by 
the deans. It is expected that the Department of Spanish and Portuguese 
may eventually follow the example that has been set by the other 
departments. 

Future Directions 

There are a number of steps that remain to be taken at the University of 
Minnesota. Since 1986 when the new requirement was first imple- 
mented, we have been revising one working set of exams. Development 
of alternate versions of the exams is now underway, and we eventually 
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plan to use a computerized test bank that will generate multiple versions 
of the tests. There have been numerous requests that we market the 
exams, but we will be unable to do so until we have multiple versions 
of the tests and have been able to carry out studies of their reliability and 
validity. To cany out the research and development that should ac- 
company this initiative, we hope to hire a p>ermanent director of testing, 
who will have a faculty line in one of the language departments or in the 
College of Education. This individual would be responsible for the day- 
to-day administration of the testing program and would be expected to 
develop a coherent plan for research related to the tests. Although the 
position request has already been presented to the deans of the College 
of Liberal Arts, the position has not yet been approved. 

The new requirement has increased our ties to departments in the 
social sciences which are now taking advantage of the increased number 
of students who are completing the language requirement at an early 
stage of their studies. For example, the Institute of International Studies, 
which has over 400 majors who all minor in a second language, received 
a Title VI grant from the U.S. Department of Education, designating it 
as an undergraduate National Resource Center in International Studies. 
One of the projects that it has pursued as a part of that grant is the 
"Integration of Foreign Language Usage and Materials into Regular 
Content Courses." A foreign language component, for which students 
receive one credit, has been added to regular courses taught in English 
in content areas such as political science and international relations. For 
example, one such course is "Latin American Government and Politics." 
Students in the foreign language component of that course read articles 
in Spanish, preferably ones that have not been translated into English 
and that add a new perspective on the lectures and readings assigned 
in English for the main course. A diversity of texts is chosen to expose 
students to different types of language as well as to different political 
sectors. Listening materials such as speeches and interviews have also 
been added. Students meet once a week for two hours to discuss in 
Spanish the assigned materials. Students in these classes have evaluated 
the exp>erience very positively. 

Such content courses will be expanded in the future, thanks to NEH 
funding of an Institute of International Studies' grant application for 
foreign language study across the curriculum. Over a three-year period 
beginning in the summer of 1990, eighteen faculty will prepare content 
courses in political science, sociology, history, and geography to be 
taught in a second language. Faculty in the social sciences will be paired 
with language/literature faculty to aid in the development of curricula 
appropriate to students' levels of proficiency. The languages in which 
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these courses will be taught include French, German, Spanish, Italian, 
and Russian. Students who complete a certain number of these courses 
will graduate with "language distinction," an honor that will be re- 
corded on their transcript. 

These initiatives have had an impact on us as DLIs, since we have 
been asked to serve as consultants for the implementation of these 
initiatives, and our expertise is recognized not only within our de- 
partments, but also within the College of Liberal Arts and the University 
as a whole. While our workloads have greatly increased, our sense of 
ghettoization has decreased considerably. 

Conclusion 

The national trend to reinstate and/or increase study of foreign lan- 
guages at the high school and university levels will most likely continue 
as the pressure grows to better prepare students for an increasingly 
interconnected and interdependent world. The initiative undertaken at 
the University of Minnesota to change the language requirement from 
seat-time to proficiency is part of a much broader plan at our institution 
to internationalize the curriculum. The change in the language require- 
ment is thus the first step in preparing students to use a second language 
to explore the ideas and research of others and to think critically about 
their own culture and values. 
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Team Teaching French with 
Teaching Assistants 



Theodore E. D. Braun and Bonnie A. Robb 
University of Delaware 



Introduction 

One of the major challenges confronting foreign-language programs in 
American universities has been the widespread use of teaching assis- 
tants (TAs) and relatively inexperienced part-time instructors in the 
elementary and intermediate courses. This challenge, already decades 
old, is unlikely to disappear in the 1990s, and in fact — if projections for 
a greater need for high school and college foreign-language teachers are 
accurate — it is likely to become even more acute as more and more TAs 
and part-timers are appointed. Ways must be found to assimilate these 
inexperienced people into elementary and intermediate programs more 
effectively, in order that the quality of instruction in these courses be as 
high and as consistent as possible. In this article, we report on an 
experience with team teaching at the University of Delaware which has 
proven helpful in meeting this challenge. 



A Departmental Decision to Team Teach 
in a New Course Structure 

Team teaching was instituted by the Department of Foreign Languages 
and Literatures in new three-course elementary /intermediate sequences 
in French, Spanish, and German in fall 1987. Among the motivations for 
initiating team teaching in our programs were the desire to provide a 
variety of accents and voices for the students and the hope that this 
variety as well as different personality and classroom management 
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styles would enhance student interest. The system adopted by the 
department called for each course in the sequence to meet five times 
weekly, with one instructor (usually an experienced veteran) teaching 
on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, and the other (usually a TA or a 
part-timer) on Tuesday and Thursday. Within the overall framework of 
this scheduling pattern, the faculty teaching each language was given 
the freedom to work out the details of implementing team teaching in 
its program. 

One of the objectives of instituting the three-course sequence was to 
permit students beginning the language to complete the required se- 
quence in one year: for instance, French students could take FR 105 in 
the fall, FR 106 in the winter (either on campus or in our new winter 
session program in Caen), and FR 107 in the spring; those entering at the 
106 or 107 levels could take the next level of courses either on campus 
or in Caen. Another objective was to provide better overall instruction 
than had been possible in our traditional three-hours-per-week program 
by providing students with a more intensive, five-hours-per-week 
classroom experience. An apparent result of this program has been a 
slight increase in the number of minors and majors (in the order of 20%- 
30% or 8-10 new students in each category), and — especially among 
students who have spent the winter session in Caen — a considerable 
increase in enrollment in our postrequirement and upper-level courses. 
The German and Spanish faculties have had similar results. 

The French Connection: Teams of Equal Partners 

The French faculty, in a preliminary survey of the literature on the use 
of teaching teams in the foreign language classroom, found very little on 
the subject: there were reports on the Rassias method and an article by 
Magnan (1987) describing a team-teaching experiment at the University 
of Wisconsin which had just appeared in the French Review.^ The modes 
described by Magnan and by Rassias,^ as well as other cases known to 
us anecdotally, all called for an experienced teacher to present concepts 
and a TA or part-timer to lead practice sessions. While mindful that these 
approaches had yielded good results, we were unable to follow them 
closely: on the one hand, we were obliged to keep each section of the 
courses intact for both teachers, in contrast to the large class/small 
practice sections framework used by others; and on the other hand, we 
did not want to run the risk of having the students view the inexperi- 
enced teachers' class hours as being less important than those of the 
more experienced teachers.^ 

Therefore, we determined that the two teachers of our team would 
each share in all teaching responsibilities. The novice as well as the 
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veteran would introduce creative activities and new curricular materials 
on their days in the classroom, thereby integ;rating inexperienced teach- 
ers fully and immediately into the program. Although for scheduling 
and other administrative purposes, the University of Delaware requires 
the use of the designations "primary" and "secondary," the two teachers 
were to be perceived by their students as equally important and as 
sharing the same work.'* We hoped to mitigate or avert entirely the 
problem of difference in rank and degree of authority which Magnan 
noted the TAs in her program felt (p. 462). 

We foresaw that this arrangement would be a challenging one, since 
such sharing would necessitate daily communication between the 
teammates. Like many instructors in multisection courses, we were 
accustomed to comparing notes and sharing ideas; but we saw from the 
start that team-teaching promised to give a new meaning to commu- 
nication between colleagues and between faculty and TAs or part-timers. 

The Curriculum 

At the time the decision to institute team teaching was made, the French 
faculty was in the process of designing a syllabus-driven curriculum to 
clarify and codify the goalsof each coursein our elementary/intermediate 
program and to improve the articulation between courses. While the 
development of the new program syllabus was undertaken indepen- 
dently of the plans for team teaching, the coincidental implementation 
of the two innovations in the fall of 1987 was opportune. Since the close 
collaboration between two teachers sharing the instruction of a course 
necessitates a mutual understanding of course goals, the explicit for- 
mulation of these goals in the program syllabus is extremely useful for 
orienting the teams in their planning; furthermore, since students are 
also in possession of the syllabus, they can see how all activities of both 
instructors are aimed at achieving the stated goals. 

The syllabus (see Appendix) consists of a statement of the overall 
program objectives, followed by a separate presentation of the goals for 
each individual course. The overall statement outlines the main topics 
or notions we want students to nnaster, the skills needed to perform 
meaningfully in French, the vocabulary essential for accomplishing 
these tasks,^ and the basic grammatical points without which the stu- 
dents cannot perform adequately. More detail is provided in the indi- 
vidual course descriptions, which list the proficiency goals, accuracy 
goals, topics, and cultural items specific to each course. The proficiency 
goals set for the three courses, which were defined in terms of the 1986 
ACTFL Proficiency Guidelines, are Novice High, Intermediate Low, and 
Intermediate Mid, respectively.* 
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The accuracy goals consist of the basic grammatical and ortho- 
graphical material taught at each level, with, however, a timetable that 
allows students to experiment with the new grammatical items before 
they are graded^ — a practice which eases tensions in the classroom, as 
students are generally in command of new structures before they are 
graded on their use of them, and are therefore far less likely to overmonitor 
their speech production.® The main topics/ notions and the cultural items 
are recycled throughout the three semesters' work, and are accompanied 
by progressively more complex and nuanced skills requirements. 

In addition to the syllabus, students receive a day-by-day course 
schedule. Written tests occur at approximately 15-hour intervals, or 
about four per semester. There are two oral tests, the first occurring at 
about mid-point in the course, the other near the end. The fourth hour 
test and the final oral test are general in nature, and replace the standard 
final exam. In addition, students have quizzes and homework assign- 
ments; in FR 105, the quizzes are replaced by a series of writing workshops, 
in which the students learn to write first words and then sentences and 
paragraphs, and gradually increase the complexity of their sentence 
structures by adding adjectives and adjective clauses beginning with qui 
or que. 

Instructional approaches are quite varied, but all aim at fostering 
both fluency and accuracy. After an initial 15-class-hour stretch of Total 
Physical Response (TPR)’ enhanced by the department's locally-produced 
IBM vocabulary program,'® then role playing, scenarios, small-group 
activities of all sorts, sondages, reports, and other communicative tech- 
niques are used, along with occasional drills on grammatical points and 
textbook/workbook exercises. The texts used help provide additional 
articulation between the levels, since for the most part they serve more 
than one course. 

Team Teaching the Curriculum 

The administrative structure of our team teaching program consists of 
three course coordinators, each of whom oversees one of the courses in 
the sequence, and a sequence supervisor who is concerned with assuring 
that the courses articulate as they are designed to do. The sequence 
supervisor and the course coordinators constitute the textbook-selection 
committee, an arrangement which facilitates proper articulation. 

Before the beginning of the semester, each course coordinator 
convenes all teams teaching his/her particular course to review the 
goals of the course and to examine the calendar established by the 
coordinator for that semester. General guidelines regarding class atten- 
dance, participation, homework, testing, and grading are offered by the 
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coordinator at that time. It is then up to each team to work out in detail 
what its policies on these matters will be and to establish an efficient 
system of common bookkeeping. Involvement in this process constitutes 
a valuable apprenticeship in course management for the teaching assistant 
or part-timer. 

During the semester, teammates meet weekly to make a general 
plan of the next week's activities: what will be done, when, by whom, 
and — often — how. They also arrange for communication with each 
other during the rest of the week, which is frequently handled by a 
notebook passed back and forth, with each teammate recording what 
was done in his or her class that day; in this manner the following day's 
lesson plan can be adjusted as necessary. 

For instance, when the passe compose is introduced, the teammates 
must decide who will make the initial presentation and by means of 
what technique(s)— TPR, grammatical analysis, strategic interaction 
scenario, reading activity, etc. After the class meeting, the original 
presenter must report to his or her teammate what actually transpired 
during the lesson, whether the class as a whole and individual students 
in particular appeared to understand the concepts and to have grasped 
the forms, and what kinds of problems were encountered, and then 
make recommendations for adjustments to the plan necessitated by the 
team member's experience in class. This report is usually made in the 
team's notebook or by a telephone call. 

When a quiz is to be given, the teammates decide on the format, on 
what day it will be given, and on who will grade it and according to what 
criteria. Exams are prepared and graded by the teamnaates in accordance 
with a format and grading criteria established by the course coordinator. 

While each team has a significant degree of autonomy, there is 
continued contact between all instructors teaching the same course. The 
course coordinator holds course-wide planning sessions on a regular 
basis during the semester to ensure that goals, as plotted out in the 
syllabus, are being met and to give an opportunity for exchanging ideas 
and teaching techniques, working out problems, planning exams, and 
gathering suggestions for improving the course in subsequent semes- 
ters. These course-wide meetings guarantee some measure of uniformity 
among sections and enable teaching assistants to benefit from a broader 
base of shared ideas and to become aware of more general program 
concerns. 

Course coordinators are convened regularly by the sequence su- 
pervisor to report on their respective courses and share the concerns of 
their instructors. These periodic meetings identify problem areas before 
they become too serious, and keep the persons responsible for the 
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different levels of instruction in close communication with one another. 
The sequence supervisor also organizes workshops pre-, mid-, and post- 
semester, to which all members of the teaching staff are invited. On these 
occasions demonstrations of teaching methods and communicative 
activities are offered by experienced staff members. These plenary 
meetings have also provided a forum for discussion and evaluation of 
our system of team teaching. The suggestions of teaching assistants and 
part-timers as well as veteran teachers have thus been taken into account 
as our team teaching program has evolved. 

In these ways, we attempt to surround the inexperienced TAs and 
part-timers with guidance and support, to engage them in discussion of 
the problems and challenges they are facing in the classroom, and to help 
them to analyze and improve their performance. 



Advantages and Disadvantages 
of Team Teaching 

The Point of View of the Faculty 

From the start, we discovered as a group both the difficulties and the 
advantages of team teaching. The major concern voiced at first was, not 
surprisingly, the extraordinary need for meetings. It was not easy to fit 
so many into already busy schedules. However, these frequent meetings, 
initially seen only as a disadvantage, have come to be recognized as an 
advantage as well. They provide an occasion for very productive 
brainstorming; the ideas which result are abundant and creative, and 
can actually reduce the amount of time that needs to be spent individually 
on preparation. It seems that two (or more) heads are indeed better than 
one. If one teammate is having difficulty finding a way to present a 
lesson or is not satisfied with the class response, the second teacher can 
try a different approach. 

Teachers have discovered that discussing and evaluating activities 
together help them keep their activities purposeful, since explaining or 
justifying ideas to each other forces each to re-evaluate his or her own. 
As one assistant professor said, "I found that teaching the same course 
with another person over the whole semester was an enormous and 
invaluable source of moral support, as well as practical support: two lots 
of ideas to draw on, someone to share the workload with, discuss 
problems, laugh, etc." An experienced instructor noted, in a practical 
vein, "Teachers can replace each other easily in case of illness (they know 
the students, and they know what is being done in the class)." 
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Another advantage of team teaching is that oral exams can be admin- 
istered in half the time if each teammate tests half the class; or, if they prefer, 
they can work together on oral testing, allowing one person to conduct the 
interview while the other observes and takes notes. This is also less disquieting 
to the students, who can be unnerved by seeing their teacher writing 
virtually constantly while they are speaking; the practice of having two 
teachers conduct the oral exam, while it might not produce better results, 
does provide a more relaxed atmosphere for conversation. 

Finally, teachers feel that grading is more objective, not only in the 
oral exams but also in assessing written work and class performance, 
since the two instructors tend to confirm (or, more rarely, to compensate 
for) each other's grades over the course of the semester, and since they 
jointly decide the students' final grades. Moreover, in order to assure 
some degree of uniformity in grading, the team must discuss in con- 
siderable detail which aspects of the students' progress are to be graded 
at a particular point, and how the grading scale will work. This practice 
also leads to a greater degree of objectivity, in that the criteria, established 
beforehand, are verbalized and made more explicit than is the usual 
practice in a single-teacher situation. 

Nevertheless, despite these advantages, meetings continue to pose 
a challenge. Finding times for meetings with different teammates can be 
difficult — for the TAs because their schedules include hours when they 
are taking classes, in addition to the hours when they are teaching; for 
the experienced instructors because they teach several courses and 
therefore have more meetings to schedule with different teammates. 
This, their most frequently-stated problem, has been lessened by an 
attempt to team primary instructors with no more than two different 
TAs. But another problem persists: the day-to-day communication be- 
tween teammates. As one instructor explains, 'Tartners cannot possibly 
know everything that happens in the other teacher's class. Although 
notes are kept and phone calls are made, we inevitably forget [some of] 
the details (e.g., every single vocab. word introduced, students who 
won't be in class a certain date, etc.)." Experienced teachers also com- 
plain that, because they give so many activities and ideas to TAs and 
beginning instructors, they find that their partners sometimes seem to 
rely on these ideas and activities rather than create new ones of their 
own. In the most extreme cases, experienced teachers have felt that they 
were in effect doing the planning for all five class meetings of the week. 

The work of the senior instructor in such a team is in reality a form 
of mentoring. Although it is time consuming, the regular staff perceives 
that this mentoring process is not without its rewards, and that the 
system of team teaching we practice has significant benefits. 
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The Point of View of the Teaching Assistants and the Part-timers 

For their part, the teaching assistants and the part-timers have 
expressed great satisfaction with their experience in the team-teaching 
program, especially for their first year. Although administratively 
"secondary" instructors, they enjoy equal status in the classroom. They 
do not have the burden of full responsibility for running the course, yet 
they are being initiated into all aspects of that responsibility. For them, 
the extensive contact with older faculty members offers guidance and, 
when needed, reassurance. Those with no previous teaching experience 
have occasionally been disconcerted by the necessity of changing lesson 
plans at the last moment when informed that their class was not ready 
for the lesson they had prepared for the next day; however, they have 
found the collaborating instructor consistently helpful in providing 
ideas for making the necessary adjustments. These findings are similar 
to those reported by Magnan (p. 462), who found that TAs perceived in 
their team-teaching experience a ^^benefit...for their own professional 
training: by observing and working closely with a professor, they felt 
that they gained in expertise, objectivity, and professionalism." 

Overall, there seems to be a good symbiosis in the situation, with the 
teaching assistants learning from their more experienced colleagues, 
and the latter in turn benefiting from the enthusiasm of their junior 
teammates. Pleased with their success, TAs have expressed a desire to 
teach a course on their own, once they have learned the ropes (a finding 
consistent with Magnan, pp. 462-63). We are considering ways of ac- 
commodating them in this reasonable request. 

The Point of View of the Students 

The students, too, appear to find the team-teaching experience 
generally to their liking. They rate their courses at the department 
average of about 4 on a 5-point scale; this appears especially impressive 
in view of the fact that half of most teams consists of an inexperienced 
teacher. Furthermore, a formal survey of several sections and anecdotal 
evidence from the other sections on all three levels of instruction- 
written comments on course-evaluation forms and remarks made in- 
formally to teachers— suggests a high degree of satisfaction. Comments 
focus on three main points: first, a variety of teaching styles and accents 
is provided; second, student interest is maintained; third, the risk of 
having a poorly taught course is diminished. 

One student, for instance, writes: "Both teachers' aspects, ideas, 
views, knowledge can be used to teach students." The fact that teacher 
talents tend to be complementary is one of the most frequently-cited 
advantages of team-teaching from the students' point of view: "You can 
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hear two different accents, and get a different perspective on the lan- 
guage." "Both instructors contain a wealth of information they can share 
with their students, thereby getting two reactions on a particular place 
or way of life." On maintaining a high interest level, students comment: 
"It' s a change from having the same teacher every day, which can be 
quite boring." "It is often a good thing, especially when a class meets 
every day. You do not become tired of the same style of teaching day 
after day." "Minimizes boredom." And, on the quality of individual 
instructors, students write: "If it is difficult to understand one, the other 
may be clearer." "One does seem less formal than the other, funner [sic] ." 
Negative comments are few, and even when caveats are offered, it is 
most often in a constructive context, as in this comment: 'Team teaching 
works well if the two profs are in constant communication." Another 
student notes: "Even though some material is repeated, it can be seen as 
a review." Still, a perceived breakdown of communication between the 
two instructors has caused unmitigated negative reaction in a small 
number of students, such as the one who wrote, "The two teachers 
should communicate more so they know what each other is doing and 
so they can tell the students what's going on." 

These typical student reactions, generally if not universally accen- 
tuating the positive, seem to indicate a high degree of satisfaction with 
the team-teaching aspect of the program. (Similar general satisfaction 
was found in Magnan, pp. 459-61.) Indeed, our students' reactions to the 
team of teachers often echo those of Magnan's students, one of whom 
said (p. 460): "It breaks up the monotony of having the same class five 
days a week, and also provides different learning experiences on different 
days (teaching styles, point of view, accents...)." 

Conclusions 

The organization of the team-taught syllabus-driven curriculum has 
proven to be very satisfactory, allowing as it does maximum communi- 
cation among all persons involved in the elementary/intermediate 
program. Each team meets regularly and frequently to map out strate- 
gies and approaches; at each level, the course coordinators meet often 
and regularly with the instructional staff, and can help train new TAs 
and lecturers; and the sequence supervisor and course coordinators get 
together periodically to choose materials and to keep the articulation 
between the courses as smooth as possible. 

The team-teaching experience has thus been a positive one. The high 
level of cross-fertilization of ideas and activities between team partners 
and, in fact, among all faculty members, has translated into a more 
varied and stimulating atmosphere in the classroom, and students have 
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expressed their appreciation of this in generally positive course evalu- 
ations. Students agree that team teaching, by exposing them constantly 
to two points of view, two accents, and two teaching styles, has enriched 
their experience in our courses, providing a variety crucial in an intensive, 
five-days-a-week schedule. The faculty and the TAs have noted that, 
while maintaining the close communication necessary with one's 
teammate(s) is a real challenge, team teaching has succeeded in improving 
communication among all faculty members, which has at the same time 
favored articulation between courses. After some three years of team 
teaching, we are convinced that it is helping us to make our program 
stronger and more effective. 

Nevertheless, our experience also suggests that it might be a good 
idea to limit team teaching to first-year TAs and beginning instructors, 
both because of the practical problems noted above — the enormous 
expenditure of time and energy required to meet regularly and to 
coordinate efforts within each team-— and because the TAs' request to 
have a chance to teach on their own is well founded. If in fact we are 
training them to become effective teachers, they will need opportunities 
to work independently once they have acquired the skills necessary to 
conduct a class on their own. Thanks to their team teaching experience, 
TAs can build a solid foundation in the practice of our craft which will 
better enable them to perform as skilled professionals. 

Notes 

1. For purposes of this report, a more recent search was undertaken, with 
similarly meager results: computer searches of ERIC and the MLA Bibliography 
yielded only one (as it turned out) inapplicable entry on team teaching in foreign 
languages; searches of the Modem Language Journal, Foreign Language Annals,, and 
the French Review yielded only Magnan's article. We are aware of the existence 
of other team-teaching efforts (for example, at the University of Texas at Austin 
and at Simon Fraser University) but our knowledge is only anecdotal: since 1980 
(the beginning limit of our search) almost nobody has written on the subject. It 
would appear that our colleagues have not shared in print the good and bad 
experiences they have had, or the results of their research in this field. 

2. See the list of works cited. Rassias and Rassias-inspired modes like Otto W. 
Johnston's at the University of Florida, make extensive use of undergraduates 
to conduct the drill sections. Most other modes, including Magnan's and ours, 
make use of graduate teaching assistants. 

3. In fact, we subsequently learned that in our four-classroom-hours-per- 
week courses, team-taught on a 3-1 basis, the TA or part-timer's role was 
virtually untenable. These courses have since been phased out. We attempted 
at first to team-teach these courses, but with the secondary instructors' time 
being reduced to one hour per week we discovered that students did not respect 
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them as equal partners, and tended to be absent much more frequently on their 
teaching day. As a result, these courses were taught subsequently by a single 
instructor until they were phased out. 

4. Since we were obliged to initiate the team-teaching program within months, 
we did not have the time or the opportunity to set up a scientific, controlled 
experiment contrasting student performance in one-teacher sections versus 
student performance in team-taught sections, or their performance in classes 
taught by teams consisting of an experienced teacher and a TA or part-timer 
versus those taught by teams consisting of two experienced teachers. 

5. Savard and Richards' book was an invaluable aid in choosing the vocabu- 
lary for the first semester's work and for the IBM program we have incorporated 
into the course work. 

6. These goals are just that: goals. They are not requirements for passing the 
courses, and for this reason we do not claim to have a proficiency-ordered 
curriculum. The goals are, however, used to determine grade levels, with a B 
awarded to students who achieve these goals on the final oral and written exams, 
and higher or lower grades assigned to those who surpass them or fall below 
them. 

7. Students have five class hours to use the new points before we actively 
correct them, and another five hours before we grade their oral and written work 
on these topics. The original intervals were ten hours, but it soon became obvious 
that this was an excessive amount of time, and might even have been counter- 
productive, in that some students were beginning to "learn" their errors. 

8. Programs described in Rosenthal (1987) and Pons-Ridler (1987) have some 
parallels to our program and methods. Rosenthal's experiments and experiences 
are similar to ours, and have produced similar results; we believe, however, that 
the team-teaching aspect of our program has made possible a degree of success 
we would not otherwise have achieved, and has added a dimension to the 
students' (and the teachers'!) classroom experience not attainable in a single- 
teacher environment. We have, as a matter of informal policy, been for some 
years following many of the guidelines Pons-Ridler summarizes so well in her 
article; this has allowed us to concentrate on more essential matters of commu- 
nication. 

9. This approach was invented by psychologist James Asher in the l%0s. A 
good presentation of his ideas and of the psychological basis of TPRcan be found 
in Asher (1981). 

As we practice TPR, students are discouraged from speaking French during 
the first eight to ten hours of class. During this time, by acting out commands, 
listening to the instructor speak to them in simple but complete sentences 
utilizing highlighted vocabulary items, students develop in just two weeks an 
active vocabulary of about 200 words, plus an assortment of noun markers; they 
also learn the basic sentence structure of French, and to an amazing extent the 
pronunciation of the language; in short, they appear to internalize the language 
process. 
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The use of TPR has had an important side effect: the real beginners are less 
intimidated by those false beginners who somehow manage to get into a first- 
semester course, and feel more confident of their own abilities once they begin 
speaking. TPR also develops the students' listening skills. 

10. The vocabulary lesson used is Words, developed by Theodore E. D. Braun 
and George W. Mulford. It is based on the word-usage list researched and 
published by Savard and Richards. We also make use of a locally-produced verb 
morphology lesson called Verbs, developed by Theodore E. D. Braun, George W. 
Mulford, and Bonnie A. Robb. 
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Appendix 

Syllabus for French 105, 106, 107 Sequence 



Overall Program Objectives 

By the end of FR 107, students should be able to satisfy most survival needs 
and limited social demands in French-speaking countries. Students will be 
expected to handle colloquial greeting/introducing/leave-taking routines, as 
well as to have a working knowledge of lodging- and meal-related matters. They 
should be able to discuss and to understand matters of personal history and 
immediate experience, including career goals, plans, family background, courses 
taken or to be taken, and different jobs held. Students should show some 
spontaneity in language production, although their fluency is likely to be uneven. 
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Errors in syntax and morphology will occur; however, evidence of gram- 
matical accuracy in basic sentence structure and subject-verb agreement, noun- 
adjective agreement, use of verb tenses, use of direct and indirect object pro- 
nouns and of the basic relative and interrogative pronouns can be expected. 
Students will be able to use most question forms and use the most common 
negative expressions. While word order is in general under control, some errors 
will occur in more complex structures. Pronunciation will be comprehensible, 
but students may have difficulty in producing certain sounds in certain positions 
or combinations, and speech will be hesitant at times. 

Students will be able to read and comprehend material intended for the 
general public as well as authentic or edited texts such as newspaper articles, 
social announcements or invitations, letters, and some literature. Students should 
also be able to read and understand the main ideas or points in more technical 
material related to their major subject or a personal interest. Students will be able 
to use the context of what they read to extract meaning, and to use a dictionary 
to look up the meaning of indispensable words or expressions. 

Students will be able to write general messages, notes, informal letters and 
postcards, and to fill out forms of a kind used in travel situations. They will also 
be able to write compositions containing descriptions, narrations, and their 
views on topics of interest to them. Students' writing will be intelligible, personal 
and original, although a variety of formal errors can be expected. They will have 
a broad functional active vocabulary. 

Evaluation will consist of both oral and written measures of functional ability 
in French. Scoring techniques will thus reflect students' fluency, originality, 
breadth of vocabulary, grammatical accuracy, critical skills, and global ability 
in French. 



Main Topics/Notions 

Greetings and introductions 
Parts of the body; health /sickness 
The family 

School, subjects, majors 
Work, careers 
Leisure activities, sports 
Vacations, travel 

Plans for the future (winter, summer, career) 

Meals and foods 
Stores, shopping 
Clothing 

Buying, selling, paying 
Culture 

Geography of France (main cities, rivers, etc.) 

Some traditions, holidays, national cultural interests 
Daily lives of young French people 



French 105 (Hours 1-67) 
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Skills 

Greetings; introducing oneself and others 

Talking about oneself and one's family, friends, activities, and occupations 

Listening to other people talk about these things 

Interacting with others at the elementary level 

Asking survival questions 

Asking for help 

Asking for and giving directions 

Writing words, sentences, paragraphs in simple French 
Filling out forms (hotel, university, etc.) 

Reading simple material (signs, schedules, stories) 

Understanding basic cultural patterns 

Ordering a meal 

Shopping 

Main Grammar Points 
ACTIVE 

Basic sentence structure 
Commands 
Present indicative 
Subject pronouns 

Direct object pronouns (introduced ca. hour 40) 

Future with aller 
Articles 
Reflexive verbs 

Modal auxiliaries (vouloir, pouvoir, devoir, etc.) 

Interrogation by intonation 
Relative pronouns qui and que 
Simple negation {ne...pas) 

Noun-adjective agreement 

Passi composi (introduced ca. hour 50) 

PASSIVE 

Indirect object pronouns 
Interrogation by inversion 

Vocabulary 

Important items associated with main topics/notions, culture, skills 

Colors, sizes 

Time expressions 

Weather expressions 

Prepositions and adverbs of location 

Numerals, dates 

Days of the week, divisions of the day, months, seasons 

Proficiency Goal 
Novice High 
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Accuracy Goals 

Subject-verb agreement for present indicative (corrected starting ca. hour 
15, graded for written work ca. hour 20, graded for oral work ca. hour 
25) 

Noun-adjective agreement, (corrected starting ca. hour 20, graded for 
written work ca. hour 25, graded for oral work ca. hour 30) 

Direct object pronoims (corrected starting ca. hour 45, graded starting ca. 
hour 50) 

Comprehensible pronunciation 

Solid knowledge of vocabulary 

Use of passe compose (corrected starting ca. hour 55, graded starting ca. 
hour 60) 

Materials 

TEXT: Petits contes sympathiques 

OTHER: Computer programs on IBM micros (WORDS, VERBS, TOUCH^, 
etc.) 

Slides and overheads 

Maps 

Audiotapes 

Videotapes (French in Action) 



French 106 (Hours 68-135) 

In addition to French 105 material: 

Main Topics/Notions 

More on sports and leisure activities 

More on meals and foods 

More on traveling 

Urban life in France 

Study abroad /French education system 

Important/popular people 

Francophone countries (Canada, Caribbean, European, African) 

Everyday problems 
Women, young people 

More on vacations: changing currency, shopping, expressing preferences 
Culture 

Regional differences 
Society, government, politics 

Patterns relating to family, traditions, interpersonal relations, celebrations, 
festivities 
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Skills 

Talking and writing about oneself and others 

Finding out information, ideas, opinions about important persons, places, 
issues 

Finding your way around a city, a country 
Reading for general information 
Writing descriptive and narrative prose 

Main Grammar Points 
ACTIVE 

Review direct object pronouns 
Imperfect (introduced ca. hour 75) 

Use of imparfait and passi composi 

Indirect object pronouns (introduced ca. hour 90) 

Present subjunctive (introduced ca. hour 95) 

The indefinite pronoun on 

Review/refinement of imperative (ca. hour 110) 

Indirect discourse 

Future tense (introduced ca. hour 120) 

Interrogation by inversion 

PASSIVE 
Passive voice 

Relative pronouns as objects of prepositions 
Interrogative pronouns as objects of prepositions 
Stressed forms of pronouns 
Elouble object pronouns 

Vocabulary 

Greater variety and detail to lead to greater skill and ease of expression in 
main topics/notions, culture, skill 

Development of passive vocabulary for reading ordinary prose passages in 
books, newspapers, etc. 

Proficiency Goal 

Intermediate Low 

Accuracy Goals 

Correct forms and basic uses of imperfect (corrected starting ca. hour 80, 
graded starting ca. hour 85) 

Correct use of direct object pronouns (graded starting ca. hour 70) 
Correct use of indirect object pronouns (corrected starting ca. hour 100, 
graded starting ca. hour 110) 
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Correct forms and basic uses of present subjunctive (corrected starting ca. 

hour 1(X), graded starting ca. hour 105) 

Correct forms and uses of future (corrected starting ca. hour 125, graded 
starting ca. hour 130) 

Correct use of indirect discourse (verb tense, use of que) 

Materials 

TEXTS: Rendez-vous; Contes pour debutants, I 

OTHER: Computer programs on IBM micros (VERBS, TOUCH^, etc.) 
Maps 

Audiotapes 

Videotapes (French in Action) 



French 107 (Hours 136-202) 

In addition to French 105 and 106 material: 

Main Topics/Notions 

More on entertainment and leisure activities 

More on dining out and ordering food 

Reading extensively in different kinds of material 

Topics raised in material read (short stories, articles, essays, etc.) 

More on interpersonal relationships 

Culture 

General cultural issues 

French and Francophone countries' main values and traditions 
Sociopolitical ideas typical of France and of Francophone countries 

Skills 

More on filling out forms 

Making comments, expressing preferences and opinions 
Defending opinions 

Making small talk and keeping listener interested 
Expressing agreement and disagreement 
Defending own positions and those of others 
Negociating an outcome 
Reporting current events 

Simple analyses of themes, characters, plots, motives in material read 
Writing critical essays and compositions to discuss ideas 
Talking and writing about oneself or others 
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Main Grammar Points 

ACTIVE 
Review future 

Conditional (introduced ca. hour 140) 

Review and refinement of main grammar points covered in previous levels, 
with a focus on improving oral and written expression in French 
Past conditional, plus-que-parfait 

PASSIVE 
Reading tenses 

Vocabulary 

Development of vocabulary needed for topics /notions, culture, skills 
Systematic review of earlier levels' vocabulary items 

Proficiency Goal 

Intermediate Mid or High 

Accuracy Goals 

Correct forms and uses of conditional (corrected starting ca. hour 145, 
graded starting ca. hour 150) 

Correct use of relative pronouns as objects of prepositions, in writing 
Materials 

TEXTS: Interaction; Autour de la littirature 

OTHER: Computer programs on IBM micros (VERBS, TOUCHE, etc.) 
Maps 

Slides, projections 
Audiotapes 

Videotapes {French in Action) 



On Apples and Oranges: 
The Effects of Integrating 
Beginners and False 
Beginners in Elementary 
French Classes 



Steven /. Loughrin-Sacco 
Michigan Technological University 



Among the many pedagogical and administrative problems confronting 
foreign language programs in the 1990s is the common practice of 
placing beginners and false beginners together in elementary foreign 
language classes. In a common scenario, students with no prior foreign 
language study struggle to learn in the same elementary language class 
with students who have already had one or more years of high school 
French, Spanish, or German. Klee and Rodgers (1989) reported, in a 
nationwide survey, that the {percentage of false beginners in elementary 
classes was as high as 92% with a national average of 57%. Other studies 
corroborate their findings: Hagiwara (1983) cited 62%, Halff and Frisbie 
(1977) 67%, and Loughrin-Sacco, Bommarito, and Sweet (1988) 56% at 
their respective institutions. For many false beginners, retaking el- 
ementary foreign language in college is an opportunity to enhance their 
grade point average while concentrating on their other courses. For 
beginners, taking foreign language with false beginners is often an 
anxiety-ridden endeavor that can inhibit learning and negatively affect 
their feelings toward foreign language study. The problems arising from 
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integrating beginners and false beginners have far-reaching consequences 
for foreign language programs; students' experiences at the elementary 
level often influence their decision to pursue or terminate further foreign 
language study. 

Although others have discussed the problems of integrating begin- 
ners and false beginners (Klee & Rodgers 1989; Hagiwara, 1983; and 
Halff & Frisbie, 1977), this essay examines, from the learner' s perspec- 
tive, the effects of integrating beginners and false beginners in elementary 
French classes. The learner's perspective is reported through two studies. 
The identifying study was a year-long ethnography of an elementary 
French class. The main study was an investigation of foreign language 
classroom anxiety using Horwitz's anxiety scale (Horwitz, Horwitz & 
Cope, 1986) and subsequent interview data from selected beginners and 
false beginners. 

Prior Research 

The problem of integrating beginners and false beginners in elementary 
language classes has been addressed directly or indirectly since the 
1960s when Aleamoni and Spencer (1968) and Spencer and Raugher 
(1967) examined placement testing procedures and the issue of high 
school and college equivalency in language teaching. In their search for 
appropriate placement procedures, these researchers consistently found 
that the traditional formula of one year of high school foreign language 
being equivalent to one semester of college foreign language was invalid 
at their institutions. A decade or so later, Hagiwara (1983) also found the 
formula invalid in placing students at the University of Michigan. 
Hagiwara rep)orted that, after the drop/add deadline and placement 
adjustments, 98% of students with two years of high school French, 77% 
with three years, and 49% with four years needed to repeat one or two 
semesters of elementary French. By discarding the traditional formula, 
many colleges and universities found themselves allowing more and 
more false beginners to enroll in elementary language courses. 

Despite the need for remedial work for false beginners, Hagiwara 
found that they consistently received higher grades on quizzes and 
exams than true beginners. Halff and Frisbie (1977), in a study at the 
University of Illinois, found similar results when comparing the grades 
of beginners and false beginners with two years of high school French. 
Their data revealed that course grades were positively related to the 
amount of previous high school French study. Beginners, for example, 
received 16% fewer "A's" and 12% more "Cs" than false beginners 
with two years of high school French. Table 1 shows that out of 82 
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beginners, only 7% received an "A," 49% received a "B," 33% received 
a "C," 11% received a "D," and 1% earned a failing grade. Out of 132 
students with two years of high school French, 23% received an "A," 
49% received a "B," 21% received a "C," 5% received a "D," and 2% 
received a failing grade. Course grades accounted for only a part of the 
problem of having integrated elementary French classes. Halff and 
Frisbie noted that the attrition rate among beginners in the first semester 
French course was 19% versus 4% for false beginners. Data from these 
two Big Ten universities illustrate the disadvantages beginners face in 
elementary language courses and the need to provide course options for 
false beginners. (See Table 1.) 



Table 1 

Percentage Distribution of Course Grades for Students with 
No High School French and Students with Two Years of High 



School French (from Halff & Frisbie, 1977) 








Years of High 
School French 


Number of 
Students 


A 


B 


C 


D 


E 


0 


82 


7 


49 


33 


11 


1 


2 


132 


23 


49 


21 


5 


2 



In 1989, Klee and Rodgers reported the results of a comprehensive 
survey that details the concerns of language coordinators throughout 
the United States. Fifty-eight institutions of varying sizes from 27 dif- 
ferent states, representing over 8(X),(X)0 students participated in the 
survey. Among numerous issues shared, the respondents consistently 
cited problems with students who had one or more years of high school 
foreign language. 

The most frequently cited problem was that of false beginners 
placing themselves too low or purposely performing poorly on place- 
ment exams in order to enroll in elementary classes. One professor 
noted: "Many students who have had three years of high school Spanish 
enroll in first semester Spanish to get an easy 'A'" (p. 766). Another 
educator complained: "^e have real problems with students who 
purposefully score low on the placement examination so that they can 
get an easy grade. This one is a tough one to handle and we have no 
answer for it yet" (p. 766). Several respondents also complained of 
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(1) the inadequate preparation of false beginners for college-level for- 
eign language courses, (2) language loss encountered by false beginners 
who had discontinued foreign language study, and (3) a lack of course 
options for false beginners who fit into neither elementary nor interme- 
diate courses. 

The next logical step in researching the potential problems of inte- 
grating beginners and false beginners in elementary language courses 
involves the study of both groups in their learning environment. In 
foreign language acquisition research, however, integrating beginners 
and false beginners appears to be an ignored or tolerated factor in 
language learning. Bailey's diary study (1980), a notable exception, 
vividly described what it was like to be a true beginner in a required 
graduate reading class of French. Bailey, a foreign language researcher, 
and a beginner among false beginners in this class, exhibited many of 
the same feelings of inadequacy and frustration as 19-year-old under- 
graduate students. At the end of the first week she wrote: 

Tm absolutely worn out. I floundered through the class making at 
least four stupid mistakes out loud.... Today my palms were 
sweating and I was chewing my lip through the entire class. My 
emotional state wasn't helped any by the blond girl who sat next 
to me. She had already taken French 3 and was just looking for a 
three-unit course. She made several comments about how slow 
the class is, and then decided this isn't the right class for her. I 
offered to buy her grammar book and I'm relieved that she agreed 
to sell it to me: that means she won't be back (p. 59). 

Fortunately for Bailey, the experienced student left the class; unfortu- 
nately for most beginners in elementary foreign language classes, most 
false beginners remain. 

The Identifying Study 

The identifying study (Loughrin-Sacco, Bommarito & Sweet, 1988) 
consisted of a year-long ethnography of an elementary French class 
during the 1986-87 academic year. Although the goal of the study was 
quite broad (to gain insights into how students at Michigan Tech learned 
French in an academic setting), the integration of beginners and false 
beginners quickly became a central focus of study that permeated all 
aspects of teaching and learning behavior. The tools to conduct the study 
consisted of the classic triad of ethnographic data-collection measures: 
(1 ) daily classroom observations, (2) interviews with course participants, 
and (3) the collection of all student work, teacher course records, and 
other relevant documentation. The research team consisted of five un- 
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dergraduates, the senior faculty researcher, and two French faculty 
members. All underwent extensive training in data collection and 
analysis. The research team observed the class for 130 days and con- 
ducted over 300 hours of one-to-one interviews with class participants. 
The informants represented a wide sample of students: male and female, 
beginners and false beginners, successful and less successful. In the 
study, students with two or more years of prior French study were 
designated as false beginners; all other students were designated as 
beginners. 

As noted above, the integration of beginners and false beginners 
affected all aspects of learning and teaching behavior. In the affective 
domain, integration contributed to beginners' feelings of low esteem, 
inferiority, and inadequacy, and to false beginners' apathy and boredom. 
Socially, the presence of false beginners influenced beginners' seating 
and class participation behavior, and contributed to ill-feelings and 
resentment toward false beginners and the teacher. In the cognitive 
domain, integration led to a polarization in oral and written performance, 
confirming the findings of Hagiwara (1983) and Halff and Frisbie (1977). 
Pedagogically, the integrated class created a dilemma for the instructor 
in terms of audience, participation patterns, grading policy, and pace of 
the class. 

From the very beginning of the course, beginners exhibited feelings 
of inferiority, low esteem, inadequacy, and anxiety similar to those 
expressed earlier by Bailey. These feelings surfaced during individual 
participant interviews. Beginners related their negative feelings 
throughout the academic year because they were intimidated by what 
they perceived were fluent oral skills of false beginners. "When they 
(false beginners) speak, they flow," related one beginner. Because the 
class focused on oral communication, beginners continually heard what 
they perceived were fluent utterances from false beginners. For ex- 
ample, on the first day of class, the instructor taught introductions and 
greetings. False beginners eagerly responded to the instructor correctly 
and swiftly, eliciting this comment from Julie, a beginner: 

This guy, who was really experienced I guess, from what he told 
me afterwards, he just said a whole thing fast and really perfect, 
really good and then he (the teacher) called on me and I— I 
shouldn't feel like that, but I did because I just, after hearing that 
guy, I just blundered [sicj. 

Even some false beginners felt sympathetic toward beginners and 
their attempt to speak French. Tom, a false beginner, related: 
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I can really feel for the beginning students who are watching all of 
these advanced students speaking....They can't believe what 
they're hearing. And they're supposed to go and do the same 
thing, and they can't do that. 

The intimidation factor is evidenced by seating and class participation 
patterns. Seating patterns noted in class observation showed that stu- 
dents tended to work with students of equal experience and ability in 
small-group work. During the Fall and Spring Quarters, when the class 
was arranged in a horseshoe pattern, beginners sat on one side of the 
room while false beginners sat together on the other side of the room. 
The researchers observed that beginners, who felt more comfortable 
working with each other, spoke a lot less French than false beginners. 

In addition, beginners contributed much less input during class 
participation. Class observation notes pointed out that false beginners 
dominated class participation, volunteering or being called upon, over 
70% of the time. The observations also showed that beginners often 
reduced their participation obligations by avoiding eye contact with the 
instructor. When questioned why they were reluctant to participate, 
beginners consistently remarked that they did not know the answer, 
were embarrassed to take so long presenting an answer, and were afraid 
of making mistakes or of looking and sounding "stupid" in front of false 
beginners. Some admitted not understanding the questions that the 
instructor asked. The instructor admitted relying more on false begin- 
ners because they ensured the smooth flow of class drill and exercises 
and lessened periods of dead silence. 

Many beginners also expressed resentment that false beginners did 
not enroll in a higher-level French class. There was a consensus among 
both groups that the course was designed for the student with prior 
French study despite the official course catalogue description to the 
contrary. Louise's comment was representative of many beginners: 

I feel like it's going too fast, for one [thing], and for another that 
they don't really want to be teaching students who didn't have 
the language before. They want to teach those who know the lan- 
guage how to use it better! 

Jessica, a beginner, called for segregating the two groups: 

I still feel the experienced people know better than me. We should 
divide into a class of experienced students and a class with no 
experience. It would make me feel better, and the other students 
too. 
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The grade distribution and performance data for the 1986-87 aca- 
demic year, which are consistent with those found by Hagiwara (1983) 
and Halff and Frisbie (1977), revealed why beginners felt inferior and 
inadequate. Tables 1 and 2 show that false beginners attained a much 
higher percentage of "A's" and "B's" than beginners. Eighty-four per- 
cent of false beginners received the grade of "A" or "B," compared with 
54% of beginners. Forty-five percent of beginners received a "C" or "D," 
compared with only 13% of false beginners. Performance data in Table 
3 reveal that beginners averaged a "D" or "D+" on quizzes and tests, 
compared with an average of "B" for false beginners. Two reasons 
explain why more beginners did not receive below-average grades: they 
performed well above average on daily creative writing activities and 
they were allowed to retake tests. 



Table 2 

Grade Distribution of Beginners and False Beginners 
for the 1986-87 Academic Year 

A B C D F 

False beginners 40(56%) 19(28%) 9(13%) 0(0%) 1(2%) 

Beginners 10(19%) 19(35%) 22(41%) 2(4%) 1(2%) 



Table 3 

Performance Data on Quizzes, Tests, and Creative Writing 
Assignments in Mean Percentage and Grade for Winter 
Quarter 1986-87 



False beginners 
Beginners 



Quizzes 


Tests 


Final Exam 


Writing 


(100 pts) 


(200 pts) 


(125 pts) 


(600 pts) 


79.3 C+ 


89.3 B+ 


87.6 B 


87.9 B 


67.3 D 


68.9 D+ 


69.9 D+ 


87.3 B 



The grade distribution and performance data do not reveal the 
inequity of study time put in by beginners. When asked how many 
hours a week he spent studying French, John reported: "a good 10 to 12 
hours a week, on just going over the new material and then I spent 
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another six hours, ya know going [sic], if there's a quiz or something like 
that...." Many beginners complained that they spent more time on 
French than on their engineering courses in their major. False beginners, 
on the other hand, bragged about being able to get an "A" on a test or 
quiz with little effort. Eric, a false beginner, seconded the discrepancy 
of study time expended by beginners and false beginners: 

It's not equal. I had a little more experience.... I was a little more 
comfortable with it and I didn't have to spend as much time as the 
person who just walked into it for the first time. It almost seems 
like an unfair advantage. 

For the students who entered the elementary French class with 
significant previous experience in French, the mixture of levels did no 
apparent harm, though doubtless they could have made more progress 
in a class designed for them. They were called upon to provide models 
for the rest of the class in drills and other activities. Some false beginners 
exerted extra effort to enhance their language skills; others sat back and 
worked only when necessary. Nearly all succeeded in using the el- 
ementary French class to raise their grade point average. 

For the instructor, the integrated class posed a variety of frustrating 
problems. He made a purposeful effort to teach the class for true 
beginners, even though they felt that the class was geared toward false 
beginners. He lowered the ratio of one chapter every six days to a 
chapter every ten days, used false beginners as models in difficult 
activities, called on beginners only when they seemed ready, and provided 
review sessions, extra credit, and quiz retaking opportunities to beginners 
who performed poorly. At the same time, the instructor challenged 
interested false beginners to expand their skills with intermediate-level 
activities. Despite his efforts to help beginners, only one enrolled in second- 
year French. 

The identifying study pinpointed learner anxiety as a major im- 
pediment to beginners' progress in language learning. This finding led 
the author to pursue the study of learner anxiety and the variety of 
factors that increase or decrease its impact. This decision led to the main 
study which focused exclusively on foreign language classroom anxiety 
and its numerous anxiety-causing variables. 

The Main Study 

The primary objectives of the main study (Loughrin-Sacco, McCarthy, 
Pellar-Kosbar & Sweet, in preparation) were (1) to quantify similarities 
and differences in foreign language classroom anxiety between begin- 
ners and false beginners, and (2) to describe, from the students' per- 
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spectives, the conditions and circumstances under which anxiety occurs. 
The subjects consisted of 19 beginners and 44 false beginners from three 
elementary French classes at Michigan Tech during Winter Quarter 
1990. 

Procedures 

To assess foreign language classroom anxiety, the researchers used 
a hybrid quantitative-qualitative approach. The quantitative dimension 
consisted of Horwitz's Foreign Language Classroom Anxiety Scale 
(Horwitz, Horwitz & Cope, 1986). The researchers chose the Foreign 
Language Classroom Anxiety Scale (FLCAS) for two reasons: (1) the 
FLCAS is a comprehensive measure of foreign language classroom 
anxiety addressing students' self-f>erception in regard to speaking, 
listening comprehension, errors, teacher error correction, and testing; 
and (2) the FLCAS provides a quantifiable measuring stick for comparing 
beginners and false beginners. The FLCAS was distributed to all 63 
elementary French students during the fifth week of Winter Quarter. 
The researchers waited until the fifth week of Winter Quarter, the 
midpoint of the academic year, to ensure that students had enough time 
to formulate representative opinions and feelings about the class. After- 
wards, the research team ran a one-way analysis of variance on each of 
the 33 items on the FLCAS and prepared interview questions based on 
the results. The Appendix gives each item, the number of beginners and 
false beginners, their mean scores, standard deviations, and levels of 
significance. 

The qualitative dimension consisted of follow-up, one-to-one in- 
terviews conducted by the four-member research team. A total of ten 
students, four beginners and six false beginners, were interviewed a 
week to two weeks after completing the FLCAS. The one-to-one inter- 
views examined student responses to the FLCAS and enabled them to 
elaborate on their selection process. For example, for item 9 ("I start to 
panic when I have to speak without preparation in language class."), the 
student would explain why he or she chose one of the five possible 
responses. Follow-up questions for item 9 probed for supplemental 
information: "Do you experience anxiety when you are prepared?" 
"What does it mean to you to be prepared?" "How much time do you 
spend on class preparations?" "What types of activities do you do to get 
prepared for French?" "What percentage of the time do you feel prepared 
for French?" Other questions were unstructured depending on the 
nature of the student's original response to an item. Upon completion 
of the interviews, the researchers categorized the data according to the 
themes contained within the FLCAS. These include speaking anxiety. 
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listening comprehension, pace of the class, class participation, student 
errors, error correction, testing, and self-perception. Each member of the 
research team individually examined the interview data and developed 
generalizations based on the representativeness of interview responses. 
The team met to compare generalizations and reached a consensus after 
discussion and a close verification of the data. 

Results 

Overall, a one-way analysis of variance revealed significant dif- 
ferences in responses between beginners and false beginners on over 
half of the items (17 out of 33). To verify that the differences were 
attributed to beginners and false beginners alone, the researchers sta- 
tistically analyzed the effects of major (B.A. vs. B.S. students), sex, year 
in school, and teacher, and found no significant differences. 

Feelings about speaking French in class were identified by six items 
(1, 9, 14, 18, 23, and 24). Significant differences between beginners and 
false beginners existed on four of the six items, measured on a scale of 
+2 (strongly agree) to -2 (strongly disagree). On item 1, both groups 
never felt quite sure of themselves when speaking French, though 
beginners (.789) marked "agree" significantly more often than false 
beginners (.159). On item 9, beginners indicated that they "agreed" that 
they were more prone to panic (.737) than false beginners (-.023) when 
they had to speak French without preparation. For item 14, both groups 
admitted that they would be nervous speaking French with native 
speakers. On item 18, beginners (-.684) admitted their lack of confidence 
in speaking French; false beginners, despite their years of prior French 
study, chose the response "unsure" (.(X)0). On item 23, beginners (.474) 
felt that other students spoke French better than they did; false beginners 
(-.432) professed their superiority in speaking French by marking "dis- 
agree." Concerning speaking French in front of other students (item 24), 
there was no significant difference in response; both groups admitted 
feeling self-conscious. 

The FLCAS included only two items (4 and 29) on the relationship 
between listening comprehension and anxiety. The researchers probed 
deeper into the relationship by asking each student how much French 
was spoken in class and how much he or she understood. In this study, 
as in the identifying study, students reported that instructors spoke 
French approximately 75%-90% of class time. The follow-up questions 
revealed a large, self-reported discrepancy in listening comprehension. 
False beginners reported that they understood approximately 90% of 
teacher discourse in French; beginners 10%-30%. One beginner's com- 
ment is representative of the four beginners interviewed: 
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I'm in a complete cloud; it seems like they (false beginners) 
understand so much more than I do. I don't usually understand 
even what the questions are asking.... Most of the time I have to 
ask my neighbor what she (the teacher) said. I feel lost. 

Item 4 from the FLC AS corroborates the anxiety expressed by beginners 
in the interviews. Beginners responded that they "agreed" that they 
were frightened when they didn't understand what the teacher was 
saying (.368); false beginners were unfazed (-.409). Item 29, which differs 
slightly in wording from item 4, states: "I get nervous when I don't 
understand every word the language teacher says." Although their 
responses were not significantly different, beginners were "unsure" 
(.000) while false beginners "disagreed" (-.477). 

The willingness to participate in class is the hub around which 
emanate students' perceptions about speaking, listening compreheri- 
sion, pace of the class, making mistakes, error correction, as well as their 
self-perception. Class participation was also the theme that both beginners 
and false beginners discussed most during interviews. Of the eight items 
that pinpoint some aspect of class participation (2, 3, 12, 13, 19, 20, 31, 
and 33), three revealed significant differences in responses between 
beginners and false beginners, two nearly approached significance, and 
three were insignificant. 

The examination of class participation begins with the emotions that 
students feel when they are called on to participate in class. Neither 
group seemed to feel strong physical aversion to class participation. On 
item 3, both groups responded that they "disagreed" that they trembled 
when they were going to be called on, though false beginners (-.705) 
"disagreed" significantly more often than beginners (-.053). On item 20, 
which involved heart pounding when called on, again both groups 
responded that they "disagreed" with the statement, though the gap in 
response narrowed. The difference in responses between the two groups 
was not significant, although false beginners were further removed from 
the emotion of heart pounding (-.5) than beginners (-.158). 

Items 12, 13, and 33 indicated that moderate levels of anxiety existed 
for beginners. For item 12 ("In language class, I can get so nervous I 
forget things I know."), beginners tended to "agree" (.368) while false 
beginners tended to "disagree" (-.295). Although this spread in responses 
seems diverse, the differences were not significant. On item 13, begin- 
ners were significantly closer to being embarrassed when volunteering 
answers in class (.000) than false beginners (-.841). Interview data support 
this contention. False beginners reported that they volunteered between 
65%-80% of the times they participated in class, versus only 10%-15% for 
beginners. For item 33, even though there were no significant differences 
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in responses, false beginners (.OCX)) and beginners (.526) tended to "agree" 
with the statement that they were nervous when the teacher asked 
questions they had not prepared in advance. 

Items 2, 19, and 31 sought to identify the causes for anxiety in class 
participation. Only item 2 had a significant difference. It revealed that 
both groups were concerned about making mistakes in language class, 
although ^ginners (-.632) were significantly more concerned than false 
beginners (.045). Item 19 indicated that both groups, who answered 
almost identically (-.842 for beginners and -.841 for false beginners), 
"disagreed" with the statement that they were afraid their teacher was 
ready to correct every mistake they made. Item 31 revealed that students 
were sympathetic to one another when they spoke French. Both groups 
"disagreed" with the statement that they were afraid the other students 
would laugh at them when they spoke French. 

Items 16, 25, and 30 pinpoint another area that may be linked to class 
participation: the students' perception of the pace of the class. All three 
items showed significant differences in responses between beginners 
and false beginners, reinforcing the findings in the identifying study. On 
item 25, beginners "agreed" (.368) that language class moved so quickly 
they worried about getting left behind. False beginners "disagreed" 
with the statement (-.316). For item 30, beginners responded that they 
"agreed" that they felt overwhelmed by the number of rules they had 
to learn to speak a foreign language (.263); false beginners "disagreed" 
(-.455). In item 16 beginners felt anxious about class even though they 
were well prepared. Beginners marked "agree" with item 16 (.211), 
while false beginners "disagreed" (.636). 

Interview data support the students' responses for class pace. Mary 
Anne, a beginner, summed up the concern for all beginners: "She (the 
teacher) expects us to master in ten weeks what these guys (false 
beginners) have had years to learn." For many false beginners the pace 
of the class was acceptable or even too slow: "I didn't do anything in 
class. It was a refresher course." "I've been studying French for five years 
and feel like some of it (the class) is going too slow." "Most of this is still 
kind of a review, so I know how to do it even without preparing for 
class." 

To complete the analysis of data from Horwitz's FLCAS, below are 
items on general anxiety. All five items involve students' perception 
about the French class or about themselves. Of the five items, three (26, 
10, 28) revealed significant differences in responses between beginners 
and false beginners; two were not significant. Item 26 asked students to 
compare their anxiety in French with their anxiety in other classes. 
Beginners "agreed" (.211) that they were more nervous and tense in 
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French class; false beginners "disagreed" (-.884). On item 10, they "agreed" 
(.105) they worried about the consequences of failing the course; false 
beginners "disagreed" (-.932) with the statement. Item 28 extends the 
two previous items a step further. Beginners "disagreed" (-.105) that 
they felt very sure and relaxed on their way to French class; false 
beginners "agreed" (.636). Despite the anxiety reported by beginners, 
both groups "agreed" with item 5 (.684 for beginners; .864 for false 
beginners) that they would take more French. On item 17, both groups 
"disagreed" with the statement: "I often feel like not going to my 
language class." 

Discussion 

What were the effects of integrating beginners and false beginners 
in elementary French classes at Michigan Tech? Results from both the 
identifying study and the main study are consistent in describing two 
polarized groups, vastly different in their amount of language learning 
experience, levels of anxiety, language skill, and grade distribution. 
Results from both studies also point to the difficulty for the instructors 
both to meet the needs of beginners and to challenge false beginners. 
These findings were derived from intensive ethnographic scrutiny 
(classroom observations, one-to-one interviews, collection of class arti- 
facts) in the identifying study and, in the main study, from data using 
Horwitz's Foreign Language Qassroom Anxiety Scale and subsequent 
interviews with selected scale participants. Coincidentally, in both studies, 
56% of the participants consisted of students who had already completed 
two or more years of high school French; true beginners, for whom the 
elementary French classes were theoretically intended, made up 44%. 

It appeared that integrated elementary French classes contributed 
heavily to beginners' low self-esteem and to feelings of inferiority, 
inadequacy, and anxiety. From the beginning of each school year, be- 
ginners were unable to focus exclusively on the task of learning French, 
worrying instead about competing with false beginners. Despite the lack 
of a grading curve and the instructor's assurances to the contrary, 
beginners saw themselves competing directly with false beginners on 
exams. Beginners saw no way they could match the oral skills or the 
learning pace of false beginners. They complained of having a tenuous 
grasp of the material because of the pace of the class (item 25). Item 30 
revealed that they were overloaded by the number of rules they had to 
learn to speak French. Interview data pointed out that they often had 
difficulty understanding their teacher when he or she spoke French. 
Beginners consistently blamed themselves for their lack of success or for 
the amount of time needed to be successful. In the main study, beginners 
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even questioned their own foreign language aptitude, attributing false 
beginners' success to aptitude rather than to prior experience. For ex- 
ample, on items 7 and 23 of Horwitz's FLCAS, beginners felt that the 
other students were better at learning languages; not unexpectedly, they 
also felt that the other students spoke French better than they. 

The feelings of inferiority and inadequacy may have negatively 
affected their class behavior. Beginners were reluctant to volunteer 
answers in class. FLCAS data showed that they were concerned with 
making mistakes (item 2) and that they were self-conscious about speak- 
ing French in front of other students (item 24). Beginners even reported 
that they could get so nervous they forgot things they knew (item 12). 

False beginners, on the other hand, experienced relatively little 
anxiety. "Relaxed" and "comfortable" are two adjectives that best describe 
false beginners in both studies. They had little trouble understanding 
their teacher's French (item 4), felt at ease during tests (item 8), didn't 
panic when asked to speak French without preparation (item 9), were 
willing to volunteer answers (item 13), felt superior to the other students 
in speaking French (item 23), and felt sure and relaxed on their way to 
French class (item 28). The only clear-cut type of anxiety involved speaking. 
They admitted never quite feeling sure of themselves when speaking 
French in class (items 1 and 18), being nervous speaking French with 
native speakers (item 14), and worrying about making mistakes (item 2). 

The portraits of beginners and false beginners clearly demonstrate 
the dilemma faced by the three instructors. While working at a pace 
slower than that recommended by the textbook authors, the instructors 
proceeded, nevertheless, at a pace too slow for one group and too rapid 
for the other. In trying to speak French as much as possible in class, the 
instructors encountered one group that understood them well and an- 
other that groped just to understand simple questions or directions. In 
trying to promote the development of oral skills, they found one group 
performing well on interviews, skits, and other oral activities, and 
another group struggling to put together a coherent sentence. During 
their struggle to help beginners, however, the instructors found language 
activities in which beginners were successful: reading comprehension, 
creative writing exercises, and contextual listening comprehension ac- 
tivities such as anecdotes. These "success stories" suggest how elementary 
language courses for true beginners might be organized. 

Curricular Alternatives to Integrated Classes 

Integrated classes exist in many American postsecondary institutions for 
numerous reasons: (1) placing both groups together ensures scheduling 
convenience; (2) many departments show an indifference toward el- 
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ementary language study, preferring to allot their monetary and profes- 
sional resources in other curricular areas within the department; 
(3) many administrators and faculty are unaware of the problems that 
exist in integrated classes; and (4) many departments do not offer 
advanced placement credit and other incentives to convince false be- 
ginners to enroll in intermediate or advanced language courses. Klee 
and Rodgers (1989) cited three other factors; many false beginners are 
placed into elementary classes because of inadequate preparation at the 
high school level; language loss by false beginners forces them to return 
to elementary language courses, and limited course options exist for 
false beginners. 

Integrated foreign language courses undercut the profession's ef- 
forts to produce proficient speakers of other languages. For many false 
beginners, retaking elementary foreign language is analogous to a high 
school student repeating first grade. It is wasteful and counterproduc- 
tive because students could be building upon their language skills in an 
intermediate or advanced course. Integrated classes for beginners are 
counterproductive because the presence of false beginners raises their 
affective filter to a level that seriously impedes learning. By promoting 
or tolerating integrated elementary classes, institutions are sending the 
underlying message to beginners: "Take a foreign language class at your 
own risk." 

I would like to propose curricular alternatives and incentives to 
eliminate integrated elementary foreign language courses. First, 
postsecondary institutions and their foreign language departments must 
provide advanced placement credit to students to entice potential false 
beginners to bypass elementary courses. Typically, students with prior 
foreign language study receive no advanced placement credit regardless 
of the level of foreign language in which they enroll. As a consequence, false 
beginners, unless they plan to pursue a major or a minor in a foreign 
language, purposely fail a placement test in order to enroll in elementary 
classes. 

At Michigan Tech, students with prior foreign language study can 
receive a years' worth (12 quarter hours) or two years' worth (21 hours) 
of credits if they receive a "C" or better in a qualifying course. For 
example, if a student receives a 450 or better on the ETS Advanced 
Placement Exam, they will receive 12 hours of elementary foreign 
language if they receive a "C" or better in an intermediate-level course. 
The "carrot and stick" approach not only enables students (and parents) 
to save hundreds of dollars in tuition, and helps students graduate 
earlier, it significantly increases enrollments in intermediate and ad- 
vanced language courses. One direct benefit of advanced placement 
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credit is the increase in literature and applied language offerings. Michi- 
gan Tech, which has no major in foreign language or a foreign language 
requirement, offers five literature courses, two courses in business 
language, and one in scientific and technical language. 

Three additional incentives exist for potential false beginners to by- 
pass elementary courses at Michigan Tech: a student who enrolls in an 
intermediate language course is only five courses away from receiving 
the institution's 30-hour Certificate in Foreign Language and Area 
Study. The Certificate, which combines course work in foreign language, 
social sciences, and business, constitutes the rough equivalent of an 
international studies minor. Since its inception in 1984, over 200 students 
have received this certificate. The attractiveness of a minor should entice 
students at other institutions. 

The second incentive involves Michigan Tech's Thematic Cluster 
requirement, which is designed to make students more academically 
well-rounded. Students are required to take three courses at the 300 or 
400 level in a field unrelated to their major. For scientists and engineers, 
foreign language and international studies is an attractive option that 
fulfills the Thematic Cluster requirement. The third incentive involves 
increasing extrinsic motivation for foreign language study. Michigan 
Tech, through a $59,795 Title VI grant from the U.S. Department of 
Education is setting up paid international internships for students with 
three years of college foreign language study. These internships, coupled 
with increased employment opportunities for engineers and 
businesspeople with foreign language and intercultural expertise, are 
making foreign language study at Michigan Tech more appealing than 
five years ago. These three incentives have succeeded, by and large, in 
attracting potential false beginners into appropriate higher-level courses. 

Despite incentives, many experienced students still enroll in el- 
ementary classes. Preoccupation with one's grade point average deters 
many from risking potential low grades in intermediate or advanced 
foreign language classes. By "playing it safe" in an elementary course, 
experienced students stand a better chance of receiving a GPA-enhancing 
grade. Other false beginners, however, have legitimately experienced 
language loss. Hagiwara (1983) reported that 91% of the students with 
two years of high school French at the University of Michigan had at 
least two intervening years of no foreign language study. Many Michigan 
Tech students, who recommence foreign language study their junior or 
senior year, have had four or five years of foreign language inactivity. 
Hagiwara also pointed out that the longer the p»eriod of language 
inactivity, the lower the placement. In examining students with two 
years of high school French, he found that 24% of students with one or 
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one-and-a-half intervening years placed into first-semester French, com- 
pared with 37% of students with three or three-and-a-half intervening 
years. His findings point to the need for refresher courses for experienced 
language students. 

Klee and Rodgers (1989) reported, however, that few course options 
existed for students with high school foreign language experience. Only 
17 of 58 institutions offered a one-term review course, eight offered an 
intensive review course, but only two of 58 institutions offered both 
types of review courses. Both review courses were offered fall quarter. 
If all institutions offered review courses, the number of false beginners 
in elementary classes would be greatly reduced. 

Another course possibility to revive language skills is a summer 
refresher course similar to Michigan Tech's for experienced foreign 
language students (see Loughrin-Sacco, Matthews, Sweet & Miner, 
1990, for a course description). MTU's summer intensive course is a two- 
week, six-hour-a-day program of study that is offered two weeks before 
the beginning of fall quarter. (Michigan Tech offers the refresher course 
in the summer so that experienced language students can move imme- 
diately into intermediate or advanced language courses during fall 
quarter). After taking an advanced placement exam to assess their 
language knowledge and skills, students undergo an intensive review 
of grammar and vocabulary in addition to immersion-type activities in 
the foreign language. Students are assisted through the language- revival 
process by an instructor, volunteer advanced-level student assistants, 
and native speakers from the community. On the last day of the course, 
students take another advanced placement exam. Pre-test /post-test data 
from two French courses and one Spanish course showed an 11% 
increase in placement exam scores; over 90% of the participants placed 
into either intermediate or advanced language courses. 

If the "carrot" approach fails to keep false beginners out of elementary 
French, German, and Spanish courses, strict course requirements pre- 
vent course repeats. Students in the College of Liberal Arts at the 
University of Minnesota cannot receive graduation credit for first-year 
French, German, or Spanish courses unless they have already satisfied 
the entrance standard in another foreign language. This rule reduces the 
number of false beginners who retake elementary French, German, and 
Spanish courses. (See Barnes, Klee & Wakefield in this volume.) 

Future Research 

This essay has examined the nature of integrated elementary French 
classes based on two studies at Michigan Tech. Additional research is 
needed at other types of institutions in all three major languages to 
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broaden the findings of this preliminary research. The parameters of 
future research in this area are twofold. First, the profession needs more 
studies of integrated elementary language classes and the multiplicity 
of variables that affect language learning. Second, the profession needs 
more studies of segregated classes that serve only beginners or students 
with high school foreign language. The twofold approach would pro- 
vide language coordinators and researchers a more complete under- 
standing of language learning in these two contexts, provide concrete 
empirical evidence to make informed decisions, and enhance produc- 
tivity in elementary language instruction. Below are my recommendations 
for specific studies: 

1) At a preliminary stage, language coordinators should invite 
beginners and false beginners to talk about their language learning 
experiences at different times of the academic year to determine if 
problems exist, and if so, elucidate where problem areas lie. 

2) To determine whether the findings of the Michigan Tech studies 
are generalizable to other institutions, I recommend conducting addi- 
tional classroom anxiety studies at several institutions of different sizes 
and from different regions. These studies, which should also study 
German and Spanish students, could use Horwitz's FLCAS, interview 
data, classroom observations, or any combination of the three data 
collection typ>es. Afterwards, these studies should be extended to study 
anxiety levels of students in intermediate and advanced language classes. 
If there are enough former beginners in language classes at these two 
levels, these studies would determine at what stage students with no 
high school language experience reduce their anxiety levels to match 
students with high school language experience. Institutions that par- 
ticipated in Klee and Rodgers' 1989 national survey on articulation 
might be likely candidates to participate in this type of study. 

3) To proceed beyond self-reported accounts of learners' skills, 
language coordinators and researchers should statistically compare the 
reading, listening, speaking, and writing skills of beginners and false 
beginners during different stages in the elementary class. These studies 
would determine the skill levels of both groups, how these skills 
develop, whether false beginners are superior in all four skills, and, if so, 
how long they retain their superiority. If the skill levels of the two groups 
are not equivalent at the end of the elementary sequence, these types of 
studies should be extended to the intermediate and advanced levels, if 
enough beginners continue at these levels. These studies would determine 
at what stage, if any, former beginners have skills equal to those of 
students with high school language experience. 
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4) Classroom anxiety studies need to be conducted in elementary 
classes with all true beginners. The Michigan Tech main study cannot 
ascertain what part of the anxiety felt by beginners was attributable to 
the presence of false beginners and what part was caused by the process 
of language learning itself. 

5) Studies are needed to determine which methods, materials, and 
techniques are most effective in elementary classes for true beginners or 
in review classes for experienced language students. The Michigan Tech 
studies suggested that a four-skills approach using a grammar-based 
syllabus from a top-selling textbook may not have been appropriate for 
students with no prior language experience. Such studies would deter- 
mine if one particular approach, types of materials, or techniques facilitate 
language learning for beginners. All elementary foreign language 
textbooks, for example, are currently written for one amorphous audience, 
making no distinction for integrated language classes with two audiences. 

Finally, I urge the formation of conference panels sponsored by 
AAUSC to further discuss issues in elementary language learning in- 
volving beginners and false beginners. 

Conclusion 

The harmful effects of integration have been demonstrated through two 
studies conducted four years apart. The consistency of student responses 
is evidenced by over 315 hours of interview testimony, classroom ob- 
servations, and survey data from Horwitz's FLCAS. The survey data 
showed a significant difference in responses between beginners and 
false beginners on 17 of the 33 items. Furthermore, in distributing the 
FLCAS to 71 beginning German students, my colleagues and I found 
significant differences between beginners and false beginners on 15 of 
33 items. The data on Michigan Tech German students implies that 
integrating beginners and false beginners is not limited to French. 

The most damaging impact of integration at Michigan Tech was felt 
in upper-level French enrollments. Beginners comprised 44% of the 
students in the elementary French classes in the first study. In the 1987- 
88 academic year, one year after the first study, only one beginner enrolled 
in second-year French. That sole beginner did not continue beyond that 
level. Upper-level enrollments in the 1989-90 academic year show a 
more positive trend, though the enrollment decline of beginners is still 
troubling: beginners comprised 44% of the elementary French class, 22% 
of the two intermediate classes, and 17% of the two advanced classes. An 
additional disturbing factor emanates from the 1989-90 enrollments: 
overall enrollments at the elementary level have declined, despite in- 
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creased enrollments at the intermediate and advanced levels. I propose 
two possible hypotheses for the decline: (1) students with no prior 
French study may be reluctant to take French because they have heard 
from previous beginners that they will have to compete with false 
beginners and spend an inordinate amount of time and effort in order 
to succeed in the class; (2) on a more positive note, the shifting enroll- 
ment patterns away from the elementary level may point to the success 
of incentives in attracting false beginners into higher-level courses. 
Given the nation's need for foreign language expertise, foreign language 
departments cannot afford to discard a large percentage of their students 
because they neglected to take high school foreign language. Nor can 
they tolerate the inefficient practice of allowing false beginners to retake 
elementary foreign language courses. Rather, language coordinators 
and researchers must pursue ways of maximizing productivity in el- 
ementary foreign language instruction. Segregating students by level of 
experience is a major step toward that end. 
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Appendix 

Mean FLCAS Scores of 19 Beginners and 44 False Beginners. 

Strongly agree = 2, agree = 1, neutral = 0, disagree = -2, strongly disagree = -2 

Group: Mean S.D. 

1. I never feel quite sure of myself when I am speaking in my foreign 
language class. 

Beginners .789 .787 

False Beginners .159 .987 *p = .0166 

2. I don't worry about making mistakes in language class. 

Beginners -.632 .831 

False Beginners -.045 1.160 *p = .05 

3. I tremble when I know I'm going to be called on in language class. 

Beginners -.053 1.224 

False Beginners -.705 1.091 *p= .04 

4. It frightens me when I don't understand what the teacher is saying 
in language class. 

Beginners .368 1.012 

False Beginners -.409 1.217 *p= .0195 

5. It wouldn't bother me at all to take more foreign language classes. 

Beginners .684 1.108 

False Beginners .864 1.193 not significant 

6. During language class, I find myself thinking about other things that 
have nothing to do with the course. 

Beginners -.526 1.073 

False Beginners -.205 1.153 not significant 

7. I keep thinking that the other students are better at languages than I 
am. 

Beginners .526 1.172 

False Beginners -.318 1.196 



*p= .0121 
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Group: Mean S.D. 

8. I am usually at ease during tests in my language class. 

Beginners -000 1 .000 

False Beginners -795 1.153 *p= .0114 

9. I start to panic when I have to speak without preparation in language 
cldss 

Beginners -737 1.147 

False Beginners -.023 1.131 *p= .0178 

10. 1 worry about the consequences of failing my foreign language class. 
Beginners d05 1.410 

False Beginners -.932 1.300 *p= .0063 



11. 1 don't understand why people get so upset over foreign language 
class. 

Beginners -d05 .875 

False Beginners .364 1.014 not significant 

12. In language class, I can get so nervous I forget things I know. 

Beginners .368 1 .300 

False Beginners -.295 1.250 not significant 

13. It embarrasses me to volunteer answers in my language class. 

Beginners 000 1 .054 

False Beginners -.841 1.098 *p= .0064 



14. 1 would not be nervous speaking the foreign language with native 
speakers. 

Beginners -.737 1 .327 

False Beginners -.477 1.191 not significant 

15. 1 get upset when I don't understand what the teacher is correcting. 

Beginners -.368 1.116 

False Beginners -.341 1.033 not significant 



16. Even if I am well prepared for language class, I feel anxious about it. 
Beginners .211 .787 

False Beginners -.636 1.141 *p= .0053 



17. 1 often feel like not going to my language class. 

Beginners -.895 .875 

False Beginners -.659 1.275 not significant 
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Group: Mean S.D. 

18. 1 feel confident when I speak in foreign language class. 

Beginners -.684 .749 

False Beginners .000 .964 *p= .0078 

19. 1 am afraid that my language teacher is ready to correct every 
mistake I make. 

Beginners -.842 .898 

False Beginners -.841 1.098 not significant 

20. 1 can feel my heart pounding when I'm going to be called on in my 
language class. 

Beginners -.158 1.068 

False Beginners -.500 1.191 not significant 

21. The more I study for a language test, the more I get confused. 
Beginners -.789 1.084 

False Beginners - 1.341 1.140 not significant 

22. 1 don't feel pressure to prepare very well for language class. 

Beginners -.053 .911 

False Beginners -.182 1.105 not significant 

23. 1 always feel that the other students speak the foreign language better 
than I do. 

Beginners .474 1.073 

False Beginners -.432 1.208 *p= .0065 

24. 1 feel very self-conscious about speaking the foreign language in 
front of other students. 

Beginners .526 .841 

False Beginners .116 1.096 not significant 

25. Language class moves so quickly I worry about getting left behind. 
Beginners .368 1.116 

False Beginners -.318 1.216 *p= .0392 

26. 1 feel more tense and nervous in my language class than in my other 
classes. 

Beginners .211 1.316 

False Beginners -.884 1.258 



■^p= .0028 
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Group: 

27. 1 get nervous and confused when I am speaking in my language class. 

Beginners -368 1 .300 

False Beginners -.455 1.210 *p= .0183 

28. When I'm on my way to language class, I feel very sure and relaxed. 
Beginners -.105 -809 

False Beginners -636 1.036 *p= .0074 

29. 1 get nervous when I don't understand every word the language 
teacher says. 

Beginners -0^0 ^ 

False Beginners --477 1.191 not significant 

30. 1 feel overwhelmed by the number of rules you have to learn to speak 
the foreign language. 

Beginners -263 1 .098 

False Beginners -.455 1.109 *p= .0213 

31. 1 am afraid that the other students will laugh at me when I speak the 
foreign language. 

Beginners -.684 671 

False Beginners -1.000 .915 not significant 

32. 1 would probably feel comfortable around native speakers of the 
foreign language. 

Beginners -.632 684 

False Beginners -.295 1.047 not significant 

33. 1 get nervous when the language teacher asks questions which I 
haven't prepared in advanced. 

Beginners -526 841 

False Beginners .000 1.034 not significant 
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In recent years efforts have been made to enhance the professional status 
of the language program director. Lee (1987) offered a framework for 
professionalizing the position of language program director. Teschner 
0987) surveyed language program directors across the country to deter- 
mine in what fields they wrote their dissertations and on what topics 
they publish and present papers. He found that while the minority of 
program directors wrote dissertations in the area of applied language 
studies, higher percentages write articles and speak on topics related to 
language teaching. Sadow (1989) provided an explanatory description 
of what foreign language methodologists do that is of a scholarly nature. 
The work of language program directors, however, has not always been 
esteemed and is often misunderstood. 

In a recent conversation with someone at a conference, we were 
asked if we knew anyone looking for a job as language program director. 
We asked what his institution wanted the language program director to 
do. He answered, "Teach language courses and supervise teaching 
assistants (TAs)." We asked, "And what else?" He responded, "Do 
research in the language program." We asked again, "And what else?" 
With a puzzled expression on his face and an uncomprehending nod of 
his head he repeated, "Teach language courses and supervise TAs." 

In 1986, Dvorak described the basic language program (i.e., the first 
two years of language instruction) in a large research institution as an 
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ivory ghetto, "a small preserve within which the directors spend almost 
all their time, but which their colleagues enter only on occasion, and then 
with condescension rather than admiration or enthusiasm" (p. 221). In 
this ivory ghetto the language program director administers the lan- 
guage program, supervises TAs, and teaches mainly, if not exclusively, 
basic language courses. Given the workload of program direction and 
the perception that the primary teaching responsibilities of the language 
program director should be in the language program, opportunities to 
venture beyond the ghetto walls are few. 

Dvorak's ivory ghetto metaphor is still a viable one for describing 
the work situation of many language program directors. Yet around the 
time Dvorak's article was published, certain positive events involving 
language program direction were taking place. The Committee on Insti- 
tutional Cooperation (CIO is an organization representing Big Ten 
universities (Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Michigan State, Minne- 
sota, Northwestern, Ohio State, Purdue, and Wisconsin) plus the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and the University of Illinois at Chicago. The annual 
CIC meetings of romance languages originally involved only the heads 
and chairs of departments. However, since 1984, the persons involved 
in language program direction, coordination, and TA supervision were 
invited to meet in separate sessions to explore areas of common interest 
and need. Indeed, the role of personnel involved in the administration 
of language programs was one of the issues discussed by the heads and 
chairs of the research institutions. In 1985, the CIC heads and chairs 
issued a resolution, endorsed by the language program directors, rec- 
ommending that all language program directors in CIC institutions: 

1) be appointed to tenure-track positions; 

2) be granted course-load reductions to compensate for the admin- 
istrative part of their work; 

3) have a support structure to assist in program administration in 
accordance with the size of the program; 

4) have their work in the language program presented under the 
rubric of teaching for promotion and tenure decisions; 

5) have their publications in such fields as pedagogy, second 
language acquisition, and applied linguistics recognized in promotion 
and tenure decisions (CIC, 1986). 

In this article, the five points of the CIC resolution will be referred 
to from time to time, but we wish to underscore two ideas here: 1) that 
the language program director be appointed to a tenure-track position; 

o 

ERIC 
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and 2) that fields representing areas of applied language studies (e.g. 
pedagogy, second language acquisition, and applied linguistics) be 
recognized as areas in which scholarly research is conducted. 

To preface the positions taken in this article, we wish to state 
categorically that we esteem the work of language program directors. 
Moreover, we esteem basic language instruction and hold that it is not 
merely a service to the university but an integral component of the 
mission of postsecondary language departments. 

Redefining Expectations: Against a Reduced 
Publication Load 

The metaphor of the "revolving door position," i.e. one that experiences 
frequent changes in personnel, is a tired but all too accurate description 
of the position of language program director. Excessive workloads and 
sparse professional opportunities contribute to frequent changeover. 
Over the past five years, however, the workload demands placed on 
language program directors have been addressed by many institutions 
in a number of ways. At some institutions, academic staff (nonfaculty) 
are appointed as language program directors, and thereby avoid all 
expectations to conduct and publish research, an unfortunate situation 
in that the language program directors and perhaps language teaching 
itself, are stigmatized as less than worthy of faculty attention. At other 
institutions, faculty who are appointed as language program directors 
have been given a reduced publication load compared to other faculty. 
Reducing the publication load of language program directors distin- 
guishes them from other faculty in their departments in two ways. First, 
only the language program director has such an arrangement; the other 
faculty do not. Second, the scholarly production expected of the lan- 
guage program director is less than that of other faculty members in the 
department. While a reduced publication requirement may certainly be 
a welcome insurance policy for a language program director, such an 
arrangement may create as many problems as it solves. 

A reduction in expected publication may all too easily be miscon- 
strued as indicating that the language program director is not as capable 
a scholar as the rest of the faculty. While the rest of the faculty can aspire 
to the teacher/scholar model, the language program director is catego- 
rized as a teacher/ administrator. The uniqueness of a reduced publica- 
tion load isolates the language program director and perhaps reinforces 
the idea that there is a second-class citizen in the department who 
teaches language (just as the TAs do) and so is not expected to have an 
area of scholarly expertise in which to publish the quantity that the rest 
of the faculty must. 
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While a reduced publication load recognizes the administrative 
demands on the language program director, it does so at the expense of 
the academic nature of being a faculty member, i.e. teaching and schol- 
arship. We question why and how in academia the scholarly demands 
on a faculty member would be decreased, while the administrative ones 
would remain intact. Recognizing that the administrative demands on 
the language'program director are excessive should lead to a decrease in 
the administrative demands so that the scholarly demands on the faculty 
member can be met. Simply stated, the language program director is an 
academic, a scholar like his or her faculty colleagues, and should be 
afforded the opportunity to engage in scholarly activity. 

Dvorak's (1986) article offers some insight on this issue. She de- 
scribes the hierarchical nature of the tasks involved in directing a 
language program. Her intent is to delineate those tasks that require the 
immediate attention of a faculty member and those that do not. In 
conjunction with the CIC resolution that language program directors 
have a support structure to assist in administration, this hierarchy offers 
a starting point for reformulating the administrative demands on the 
language program director so that the scholarly demands can be met. 

Using his department as an example, Lee (1989) describes one such 
hierarchical arrangement of support staff in a large language program 
(over 1,5(X) undergraduate students per semester taught by some 75 
graduate teaching assistants). The position. Director of Basic Language 
Instruction, is a tenure-track faculty line. While Lee's circumstances may 
not reflect the reality of all colleges and universities, they point to three 
principles for directing language programs and TA training: 

1) The language program director must be treated by the depart- 
ment (and therefore must act accordingly) as a faculty member first and 
an administrator second. 

2) The work that requires a faculty member is performed by the 
Director of Basic Language Instruction; all other tasks can be delegated. 

3) The support staff of course supervisors (graduate students, 
lecturers, or junior faculty) should be capable, talented, and well-trained. 

Language program direction requires knowledgeable leadership, 
but as a faculty activity it is not scholarly in nature, i.e. it does not entail 
research per se. We would like to suggest that much of the workload can 
be viewed as teaching-oriented and thus the CIC resolution to reduce the 
course-load of the language program director makes sense. Many duties 
of the position are directly relevant to the curriculum, for example, 
textbook selection and syllabus and exam design. Observing TAs and/ or 
working at the general improvement of their classroom pjerformance is 
certainly related to the teaching mission of most colleges and universities. 
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In another vein, the position also entails a great deal of service- 
oriented activities. The director may regularly staff courses, resolve 
problems, serve on committees that review graduate students, and serve 
on any number of committees associated with undergraduate instruc- 
tion and graduate student training. 

If we recognize the work involved in language program direction as 
teaching- or even service-oriented, then the number of hours of work 
involved must be accounted for in an equitable way. How much time is 
any faculty member expected to devote to teaching and service activi- 
ties? Whatever the answer to that question (since it varies from institu- 
tion to institution), that is the measure against which to reduce the 
teaching load of the language program director. The issue underscored 
in the CIC resolution and in this article is to establish a professional 
environment that fosters both sound language program direction and 
scholarship. If three beginning assistant professors are brought into a 
department, one in applied language studies, one in literature, and one 
in theoretical linguistics, the demands placed on them in the areas of 
research, service, and teaching should be comparable. 

In short, reducing expectations for scholarly activity is not the tool 
that will break down the walls of the ivory ghetto. Rather, it is the tool 
that may further marginalize the language program director. A reduced 
research requirement makes for a self-fulfilling prophecy that faculty in 
applied language studies are not as scholarly as their colleagues in 
literary or linguistic studies, whereas the fact may be that they do not 
have the time to be so. Reducing the publication requirement may seal 
the fate of many language program directors as second-class citizens, 
ones who are perceived as one step above the graduate TAs in status and 
as an extension of the office staff. A reduced publication requirement 
may backfire by affirming that for a person in applied language studies, 
a scholarly research agenda is a secondary concern. 

The Language Program Director as 
Researcher and Scholar 

While the intention behind reducing publication requirements is admi- 
rable, it fails to acknowledge the more fundamental problem of how 
applied language specialists are perceived by their departmental col- 
leagues. Sadow (1989, p. 27) discusses this issue for methodologists, i.e., 
those "whose primary research interest is in developing techniques and 
approaches that enhance language teaching... ." 

Historically, a certain amount of confusion surrounds the term 
applied linguistics (see Magnan, 1983, for a fuller discussion). Does 
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applied linguistics mean applying the insights gained from the field of 
linguistics to language teaching? This definition encompasses one of 
many facets of what applied language studies can entail. Given that 
most language departments are literary dominant, many faculty are 
unaware that there are differences between a methodologist, an applied 
linguist, and a second language acquisitionist, who pursue fairly distinct 
research agenda. For example, the research conducted by a second 
language acquisitionist may have little, if any, direct bearing on lan- 
guage teaching, whereas the work of a methodologist will have a direct 
bearing. Many language department faculty consider the scholarly/ 
research activity of all these specialists as synonymous with language 
teaching, and hence outside the realm of scholarship. 

Given this lack of understanding, perhaps underlying a hesitancy or 
reluctance to recognize applied language studies as a viable scholarly 
discipline is the argument that articles on how to teach are not scholarly. 
Many of our literature colleagues argue that anyone who teaches can put 
onto paper how he or she thinks things should be done. And we would 
concur. One does not need a Ph.D. in applied language studies to 
produce a technique-based article or even an interesting and innovative 
textbook. There are many persons educated in literary studies and 
theoretical linguistics who are creative individuals who listen to and 
read about developments in language teaching. These individuals care 
deeply about teaching and do excellent work in the classroom by most 
standards. The professional in applied language studies must distin- 
guish himself or herself not only as a teacher but as a researcher as well. 

Our somewhat negative response to the idea of reducing the pub- 
lication requirements for a language program director stems from what 
it means to us to have earned a Ph.D. and what it means to have chosen 
academia as a career. The Ph.D. is a research degree. It is the degree that 
formally and thus professionally distinguishes between those who 
consume others' knowledge and those who are capable of producing 
knowledge for others to consume. In order to earn the Ph.D. a candidate 
must make an original contribution to his or her field. It is possible to do 
so only if research abilities have been developed. 

Unfortunately, some language department faculty vote against pro- 
motion and tenure based not on the quality or even quantity of pro- 
duction but solely on the field. These faculty refuse to acknowledge the 
scholarly nature of applied language studies or the place of applied 
language studies in a language department. Such attitudes and the 
ensuing problems they create (one of these being the "revolving door" 
tenure-track or academic staff position) prompted the CIC department 
heads and chairs to recommend the recognition of work in methodol- 
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ogy, second language acquisition, and applied linguistics for the promo- 
tion and tenure decisions of language program directors. Unfortunately, 
negative attitudes toward the scholarly nature of applied language 
studies remain a national reality to which a reduction in the publication 
requirements for language program directors may contribute. 

As a profession that encourages scholarship and the advancement 
of knowledge, academia offers faculty different opportunities to de- 
velop as teacher/scholars. First, there is the opportunity to teach a 
variety of courses at both the undergraduate and graduate levels. There 
is the opportunity to teach courses in areas of specialization, thus 
blending research and teaching areas. Interestingly, over the years the 
idea has developed in some universities that the research of the language 
program director is in the language program alone (and for some this 
is true) and, consequently, that the language program director's teaching 
responsibilities should be exclusively in the language program. Colleges 
and universities wishing to attract the best candidates for a position as 
language program director invariably state that they offer the candidate 
the opportunity to work with language learners and to develop a 
language program. A perusal of the MLA job list will verify this obser- 
vation. What these colleges and universities must realize is that these 
opportunities do not make them unique and do not offer the candidate 
an opportunity to develop intellectually equal to that offered to the rest 
of the faculty. (The anecdote cited in the introduction of this article is not 
atypical of conversations illustrating this point.) 

Both the institution and the candidates seeking positions as lan- 
guage program directors must ask the following questions, the answers 
to which will vary from institution to institution, but are the basis for a 
healthy discussion between an employer and a potential employee. 
What can the department and/ or university offer so that the candidate 
can realize his or her potential as a teacher/ scholar? What immediate as 
well as long range opportunities are there for the candidate to teach in 
his or her area of specialization? For example, will an applied linguist 
be able to teach a course called Introduction to Foreign Language 
Learning Research? What is the possibility to teach courses for advanced 
undergraduate and graduate students? Are there realistic possibilities 
for creating language-oriented tracks (linguistics and applied linguis- 
tics) in the major, minor, and graduate programs? With which col- 
leagues in the department and across campus involved in applied 
language studies can the candidate engage in professional exchanges? 
In essence, neither the institution nor the candidate should contribute to 
the creation of an isolated faculty member for whom the language 
program is an ivory ghetto. Teaching basic language courses can be very 
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rewarding. If the language program director, however, is the only 
faculty member who never teaches outside the language program, then 
an unfair and inequitable professional situation exists. 

We would be remiss in our discussion if we did not point out the 
following rarely stated issue: in many departments basic language 
instruction is unfortunately viewed as less important than teaching 
junior- and senior-level courses or teaching at the graduate level. For 
whatever reasons, many faculty do not particularly value the teaching 
of basic language courses. Our intention in prompting present and 
future language program directors to aspire to be more complete aca- 
demics in no way entails an argument against faculty teaching basic 
language courses. We do not agree with those who view language 
teaching as low in status and less worthy than teaching other offerings. 
On the contrary, our hope is that, by raising the status of language 
program directors (and applied language specialists in general), the 
scholarly activities of faculty members whose specializations are in 
second language acquisition, applied linguistics, and methodology will 
gain wider acceptance by language departments and these areas of 
study will be integrated into language department offerings. 

A Three-Year Plan to Integrate the Language 
Program Director 

Directing a language program is time-intensive. The differences be- 
tween large and small language programs may not be so much the 
amount of time a language program director spends but rather how the 
time is allotted. Since the language program director is the one on whom 
ultimate responsibility rests, all of the following individuals or groups 
can potentially claim part of his or her time: 1) every student enrolled 
in basic language courses; 2) every TA employed by the department; 
3) all those who wish to be employed as TAs by the department; 4) all 
the course supervisors; 5) the exam committee for every exam given in 
every course of the language program; 6) university and departmental 
committees that relate to undergraduate instruction; and 7) administra- 
tors and advisers who regulate general education requirements. These 
demands on an individual's time require more than the minimum 
number of office hours per week. It might be the case that the language 
program director's responsibilities include class observations and exam 
writing (rather than directing). These two activities alone require even 
larger amounts of time. 

The reality of language program direction is that many institutions 
seek untenured assistant professors for the position. Yet in view of the 
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time-intensive nature of language program direction, it is our contention 
that language program direction should not be assigned to an untenured 
assistant professor. Ideally, no one below the rank of tenured associate 
professor should be assigned the task of language program direction. 
Within departments, what positions of administrative responsibility are 
held by assistant professors? Generally, heads and chairs, associate 
heads and chairs, and graduate advisers are not assistant professors. At 
the college or university level, most administrative positions stipulate 
that appointees must already have attained the rank of associate or full 
professor. 

Our profession is rapidly changing so that "publish or perish" is 
becoming increasingly important at both small and large institutions. 
Many assistant professors now must publish more to earn tenure than 
some had to publish to be promoted to the rank of professor a decade 
ago. The new era presents significant challenges to beginning assistant 
professors who need to be nurtured, encouraged, and mentored as 
scholars. 

Since at present many colleges and universities no doubt feel that 
they cannot yet assign language program direction to associate profes- 
sors, we offer one plan that aims at integrating the assistant professor 
into the department and the university prior to assuming significant 
administrative responsibilities. Perhaps some will find the entire plan 
either impractical or inappropriate for their institutions. Yet it 30cms 
better to us to outline a mechanism that will allow an assistant professor 
to earn tenure and avoid the "revolving door" position rather than leave 
this important issue to fate. We propose a three-year plan during which 
time the responsibilities of language program direction are gradually 
assigned to a junior faculty member. The plan assumes that an assistant 
professor has been hired for his or her expertise in applied language 
studies and is being prepared specifically to assume language program 
direction on a long-term basis. 

Year 1. The first year on campus would be spent learning about the 
university system and making contributions to the department's cur- 
riculum at all levels, not exclusively in basic language instruction. 

Time must also be dedicated to uncovering and discovering the 
people and offices around campus that are critical to successful job 
performance as language program director. What are the department's 
as well as university's policies and procedures on placement and pro- 
ficiency testing? How is placement carried out and who is responsible 
for it? If changes are desired, with whom would the language program 
director have to work? If language study is required, can a student 
petition to have the requirement waived? If so, under what circum- 
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stances? If so, what are the alternatives? Who decides on the waivers? 
Who in the dean's office is responsible for what affairs? How are 
students advised into language classes? Are there mechanisms for 
reaching academic advisers in the event there are changes in the lan- 
guage program? How are classrooms assigned to the department? Who 
is responsible for this? Can the department be assigned rooms other than 
dungeon-like basement rooms with immovable chairs? Is instructional 
equipment available? If not, are there funds that can be requested? If 
necessary, can class sizes be reduced? Who are the students? What are 
their characteristics? What are their abilities? How are they recruited? 
The answers to these questions are important to succcessful language 
program direction and should be answered through experience on 
campus prior to assunaing the position. The answers to these questions 
come with time spent at the college or university and will allow the 
language program director to establish a program that reflects the 
realities of the institution. 

The first year of an appointment would also be spent developing 
departmental curriculum in areas other than basic language instruction. 
As pointed out, applied language specialists have scholarly pursuits to 
share in the area(s) of their Ph.D.'s, as do their faculty colleagues. All 
faculty like and want to teach in their area of specialization and a faculty 
meml^r in applied language studies is no different. Is there a Master's 
program focusing on applied language studies that can be established? 
Can an alternate undergraduate track in language studies be estab- 
lished? Can the undergraduate major or minor be offered elective courses 
in applied language studies? Are there interdepartmental courses to be 
developed and offered? 

Last but not least, it is extremely important for the individual who 
is preparing to undertake a heavy administrative load to conduct and 
publish research as quickly as possible. The applied language specialist 
must immediately put into effect a research agenda. The first year of the 
appointment to a tenure track must be marked by robust scholarly 
activity. 

To summarize, year 1 is devoted to meeting people, making connec- 
tions, discussing changes, and laying the groundwork for directing the 
language program. Year 1 is also dedicated to integrating applied lan- 
guage studies into the offerings of the department. And, most impor- 
tantly, year 1 is an intensive year of research activity. Such groundwork 
and integration at an early stage will hopefully prevent an ivory ghetto 
from ever being established. 

Year 2. In the second year, the department would begin to anticipate 
potential changes in the language program. The future language pro- 
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gram director would begin to educate TAs by offering them a course on 
language teaching or assuming the instruction of an existent course on 
language teaching. Again, the future language program director is laying 
groundwork by creating interest rather than resentment in what will 
happen, thereby providing for transition and evolution rather than the 
perception of a revolution. Transition and collaboration is particularly 
important when an incoming assistant professor is taking over for another 
faculty member who has been directing the language program. The issues 
may be somewhat different when an incoming assistant professor is the 
first language program director the department has ever hired. 

Our own experiences as language program directors allow us to tell 
future directors that although many TAs may be excellent instructors, 
many may be unwilling pupils in a course on teaching. For the course to 
be successful, it must challenge the TAs intellectually through discussion, 
debate, and latitude in research assignments. The course must be designed 
in such a way as to be a course focused on the professional development of 
theTA and not merely a "how to" course. As the future language program 
director offers this course, he or she will learn of the problems and 
questions to be addressed when implementing any changes in the language 
program and confront these not only from the director's point of view but 
also from the fX)int of view of the instructional staff; a crucial meeting of 
the minds will take place. To offer the course before having to implement 
any changes in the language program will prepare the instructional staff 
to meet the demands of the proposed changes. At the same time, the 
language program director will have the opportunity to assess candidates 
for his/her support staff. 

Year 2 of the appointment is also a critical period for the future 
language program director to progress on his/her research agenda. In- 
tensive scholarly activity should characterize not only the first year of the 
appointment, but all the years prior to adding administrative work to the 
faculty member's workload. Scholarship will continue once administra- 
tion has begun, but there will be an adjustment period during which the 
new demands of administration are balanced with commitments to re- 
search and teaching. 

Year 3. Many colleges and universities review faculty in their third 
year of a tenure track position. By not immediately assigning a beginning 
assistant professor a heavy administrative load, the department can offer 
the future language program director the opportunity to develop some 
national and regional recognition as a scholar during the first years of 
appointment. If the initial three years are marked by a good deal of 
scholarly production, major research projects can be well underway, or 
even completed, by the fourth year so that their impact can be evaluated 
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in time for the tenure decision. By not assigning administrative work in 
the first three years, the assistant professor is given the time to develop 
a professional profile. The fourth, fifth, and sixth years are dedicated to 
maintaining and broadening this professional profile. 

Year 4. During the fourth year, the assistant professor could begin 
to direct the language program. By this time, the assistant professor 
ought to have gained some recognition professionally and should be 
well connected in the department and in the university. The new lan- 
guage program director would have been allowed to develop as a scholar 
as well as as a teacher and would have made contributions to all levels of 
instruction in the department. It is only at the point when research and 
publication are well underway that an assistant professor can realistically 
meet the administrative demands of directing a language program. 

Other Issues 

The purpose of this article has been to focus on the beginning assistant 
professor whose responsibilities to the department include the direction 
of courses that comprise basic language instruction. Four main points 
have been treated: 1) the implications of reducing the publication re- 
quirements for a language program director who specializes in applied 
language studies; 2) the encouragement of scholarly activity; 3) the 
recognition of the link between certain duties and teaching; and 
4) a three-year plan for integrating a new assistant professor into the 
department and into the profession prior to his or her undertaking 
administrative duties. 

Outside the scope of the present discussion are a number of issues 
that deserve attention but that we can only mention. First, if the begin- 
ning assistant professor is the first language program director the de- 
partment has ever hired, what should the department do with the 
language program in the first three years of the new language program 
director's appointment? The details of the transition must be worked 
out, but we caution departments not to place complete responsibility for 
the language program on a new assistant professor from the start of his 
or her appointment. Prior to the hiring of the new language program 
director the department must have provided some mechanism for su- 
pervising TAs and devising a basic language curriculum. Whatever 
system was in place is the one on which to base the transition to the 
system of having a language program director. 

Second, language program direction is time intensive no matter if 
the duties are assumed in the first year of appointment or in the fourth. 
Should the duties of language program direction be the sole responsi- 
bility of one individual or should there be two directors with alternating 
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periods of administration? This is certainly possible. In this system, the 
two faculty members are able to alternate their activities between intense 
administrative duties and intense scholarly research. We know of at 
least one large university where such a system is in place. 

Third, while many departments have come to accept the idea that 
the basic language curriculum must have a director, the advanced 
curriculum often remains unsupervised or unattended. Is there a coher- 
ent, articulated curriculum beyond basic language instruction? For 
example, how do the composition and conversation courses fit into the 
rest of the curriculum? How do the advanced undergraduate courses 
reinforce the concepts learned in the composition and grammar courses? 
Should there be a curriculum coordinator for the courses that follow 
basic language instruction? 

Fourth, many departments have recognized that not all the duties 
traditionally given over to the language program director require the 
attentionof a faculty member but can be delegated to support staff. What 
kind of support staff is necessary? Secretarial? Course supervisors? Who 
selects the support staff? The chair or head? The language program 
director? Both? What duties can be delegated and what duties are best 
left in the hands of the language program director? These issues, as well 
as those discussed in the article, would provide for a healthy dialogue 
between departments and language program directors. 

Conclusion 

Bearing in mind the CIC resolution outlined in our introduction, the 
contemporary view of the language program director is as a faculty 
colleague first and an administrator second. In recognizing the faculty 
status of the language program director, we have proposed in this article 
that the assistant professor who is hired as language program director 
be allowed to develop as a scholar and researcher before assuming time- 
intensive administrative duties. To accomplish this goal, the three-year 
plan we suggested is summarized below. The newly appointed faculty 
member should: 

1) in year 1 become acclimated to the unversity system and depart- 
ment; learn the policies and procedures that will have an impact on the 
language program; offer courses in his/her area of specialization, be- 
come professionally active and implement a scholarly research agenda; 

2) in year 2 begin working with the TAs offering a course on 
language teaching; continue to gain professional recognition and publish 
research articles; 

3) in year 3 prepare for the third year review; bring major research 
projects to fruition; refine the course on language teaching; 
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4) in year 4 undertake language program direction; and continue 
developing, implementing, and publishing scholarly projects. 

While this three-year plan may not prove viable for all institutions, 
we hope the spirit of the plan is clear and that there are elements of the 
plan that can be adopted by both small and large colleges and univer- 
sities. The proposal views the applied language specialist as a teacher/ 
scholar and applied language studies as a viable scholarly field that has 
a place in language departments. Our proposal recognizes that the 
administrative and academic demands on beginning faculty may be at 
odds with each other. Unlike the kind of reduced publication require- 
ment described earlier, our proposal presents a plan by which the 
administrative responsibilities of language program direction are 
gradually assumed by a beginning assistant professor in applied lan- 
guage studies in order that he or she meet the challenges of the academic 
demands that will decide his or her future. 
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The teaching profession in the United States is moving rapidly to satisfy 
public demands for accountability. The National Board for Professional 
Teaching Standards, a Carnegie Commission creation, hopes to issue a 
national license to qualified teachers in all major disciplines by the end 
of this century. The AATF has produced the first-ever statement of 
knowledge and skills required by beginning and advanced teachers of 
French (Murphy & Goepper, 1989). AATSP and ACYFL have identified 
general competencies for foreign language teaching. While the thrust of 
these movements is directed toward the improvement of secondary 
education, the standards themselves need not be limited to any particular 
level of the educational system. The knowledge and skills identified in 
these documents are vital curricular concerns for the entire educational 
community. One might even argue that the larger the educational 
system, the greater the professional development needs based on these 
statements. 

Graduate teaching assistants (GTAs) play a crucial and highly 
problematic role in the basic language programs of American univer- 
sities. As Allen and Reuter (1990, p. 5) claim, they are "a vital part of the 
academic life of the departments and universities employing them," 
both as graduate students and teachers of undergraduates. Their dual 
role as teacher and student has contributed to an ambivalent self-identity. 
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Although teaching assistantships "arose out of a need to attract capable 
students to graduate school" (p. 2), their existence at some universities 
today stems in large part from the pragmatic need to service large 
numbers of undergraduate students in core classes. 

If it appears ambitious or even counter-productive to speak of 
higher standards in an era of teacher shortages, it is even more daunting 
to argue for professionalism in a corps of novices, whose appointment 
rests primarily upon the survival needs of an understaffed system of 
higher education. Traditionally, both departments and individual GTAs 
have adopted a "make the best of it" attitude in the discharge of their 
responsibilities. The underlying premise of this article is that such an 
attitude must be replaced by a commitment to the competencies outlined 
in the national standards now emerging. Failure to act upon this com- 
mitment will only widen the gap between new knowledge in the dis- 
ciplines and the incorporation of that knowledge into a revitalized 
undergraduate curriculum. Such a lag in competency will doom insti- 
tutions to a progressively inferior quality of instruction. The remainder 
of this article will highlight the most critical competencies in foreign 
language teaching and include specific suggestions for improvements in 
GTA training. 

Proficiency Needs 

Good language teaching rests on the bedrock of language proficiency. 
AATF posits as minimal for the beginning teacher the ACTFL Advanced 
level in speaking and writing and Advanced High for listening and 
reading (Murphy & Goepper, 1989, p. 11). Moreover, it is expected that 
exiting GTAs will have achieved Advanced High proficiency in the 
active skills as well. While Magnan (1986) reported median proficiency 
levels of fourth-year undergraduate majors a t the University of W isconsin 
as Advanced, all students in the group had spent time abroad. Moreover, 
40% of the students scored below the Advanced level. Her findings 
roughly corroborate the 1967 Carroll study of language majors, which 
found an average proficiency rating of 2 to 2+ on the FSI scale (ACTFL's 
Advanced to Advanced High). She noted slightly lower levels for teach- 
ing majors in a report by Manley of the Texas Project, where 67% of 500 
volunteer teacher candidates scored at the Intermediate High level or 
better. However, it is not possible to generalize from these limited data 
to other university programs, where experience seems to indicate the 
existence of numerous entering GTAs having proficiency levels below 
Advanced. In the face of such bleak reality, one is tempted to despair of 
attaining the desired level and to lower standards accordingly. 
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A more rational and courageous response would consist of looking 
squarely at the standards and building competency-developing opportuni- 
ties into every aspect of the graduate program. Let us consider, for exa mple , 
the all-important speaking skill. Advanced speakers (on the ACTFL 
scale) should be able to function in everyday situations and satisfy 
routine school and work requirements. They should also be able to 
"narrate and describe with paragraph- length connected discourse 
(ACTFL, 1986, p. 1)." It is clear that graduate classes taught in the target 
language (TL) will inevitably give students practice with the house- 
keeping and discussion vocabulary needed, incidentally, for lower-level 
instruction. Graduate faculty fully aware of student needs to "narrate 
and describe" can easily provide opportunities for such practice in 
almost any literature or civilization course. 

Similarly, the Advanced writer can "join sentences in simple discourse 
of at least several paragraphs in length on familiar topics (p. 5)." The 
academic content of every graduate course taught permits and in fact 
cries out for such functional activity. The Advanced skill of being able 
to express oneself "with some circumlocution" warrants a certain tol- 
erance of experimentation in graduate writing. However, one formidable 
obstacle stands in the way— traditionally, graduate research papers (the 
principal form of GTA writing) are treated as "finished products" rather 
than as key activities in a process approach to writing. Writing-across-the- 
curriculum has unfortunately not yet reached the celestial heights of 
graduate education. In foreign language departments, at least, there is 
little evidence that graduate faculty are being trained in process-writing 
and many are not even aware of the different types of writing which 
form the basis of the skill. Expressive writing, for example, plays virtually 
no role in most graduate programs. At least the literature in foreign 
language education contains no reference to this type of innovation in 
faculty development progran\s. 

The Advanced High listener is able "to understand the main ideas 
of most speech in standard dialect" and "shows an emerging awareness 
of culturally implied meanings beyond the surface of the text (p. 3)." At 
first blush, it might seem almost axiomatic that consistent use of the TL 
in graduate classes would result in significant development of the 
listening skill. Research does not indicate such automatic skill transfer 
without responses tied to the identification of main ideas and some 
overt recognition of the cultural information. 

The Advanced High reader is in fact able "to follow essential points 
of written discourse at the Superior level in areas of special interest or 
knowledge (p. 4)." Thus, GTAs ought to be "Superior" readers in 
working with their course materials. This implies coping with exposi- 
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tory prose on unfamiliar topics (albeit within the student's range of 
academic interests) and reading a variety of literary texts "with almost 
complete comprehension and at normal speed." It includes the systematic 
useof extralinguistic knowledge and an awareness of aesthetic properties 
and literary styles. Above all, perhaps, it means interacting with cultural 
texts and the systematic use of inferencing skill. Presently graduate fac- 
ulty assume that students possess the preceding skills, a presupposition 
not always corroborated by experience. 

Much current graduate study in the foreign language involves some 
skill practice directly related to the development of second-language 
proficiency. Optimalizing this transfer of competency from graduate 
coursework to improved proficiency will depend in large measure upon 
more careful and conscious planning of graduate programs of study. 
Specifically, it will result only from the inclusion of (3TA proficiency 
needs in the requirements of the program and in the curricula of indi- 
vidual courses. Unless these needs become the focus of attention in all 
discussions of program revision, little additional benefit can be derived. 
The following suggestions are offered to departments serious about the 
improvement of GTA proficiency levels toward meeting AATF Basic 
and, eventually, Superior standards: 

1) The department chairperson has ultimate responsibility for ef- 
forts to incorporate proficiency-oriented activities into the graduate 
program. He or she must insist that all graduate courses be taught in the 
TL (the only exceptions being for non-language-specific methods and 
linguistics courses). Also, it is his or her responsibility to insure that the 
department has a corps of trained oral proficiency testers available. 

2) Graduate faculty must be educated about (or reminded oO the 
nature of proficiency. Specific departmental activity is needed to generate 
interest in the topic of proficiency at the graduate level. This could be 
realized simply with informal discussions (even brown-bag lunches) 
during which faculty share ideas on how to help GTAs become more 
proficient in the language. 

3) Where departmental graduate curriculum committees exist, they 
should place proficiency high on their agenda. For example, they too 
should mandate the exclusive use of the TL in departmental graduate 
courses. 

4) Individual faculty should be required to demonstrate efforts to 
incorporate proficiency principles into their graduate teaching. At a 
minimum, this would entail creating a learning environment character- 
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ized by two-way communication in the TL. Moreover, such efforts 
should become part of the faculty evaluation process. 

5) GTA evaluations should occur periodically throughout the pro- 
gram and proficiency checks should be an important part of those 
evaluations. Such reviews could take the form of an administered oral 
proficiency test, but they should include an evaluation of the GTA's 
proficiency in all skills based on performance in course work. Evaluation 
decisions should focus more on demonstrated skills than on formal 
grades, which do not always correlate well with specific language 
competencies. 

GTAs will routinely reach the recommended AATF proficiency 
levels only if graduate program administrators and faculty make a 
concerted effort to ensure that proficiency is a natural outcome of 
program requirements. 

Culture 

In the three-year deliberations of the AATF Commission on Professional 
Standards, culture proved to be the thorniest problem, the most elusive 
area of competence. Perhaps because its domain is so vast, consensus 
required much "give-and-take." That consensus "is based on the con- 
cept of culture as an organic whole made up of values, a grid through 
which one sees the world, habits of thought and feeling, and habits of 
interacting with certain social institutions and customs" (Nostrand, 
1989, p. 14). The Commission identified three interrelated strands: 
sociolinguistic ability, certain areas of knowledge, and certain informed 
attitudes. Seelye's (1987) seven categories of cultural objectives provide 
another framework of needs for the professional foreign language teacher. 

Analysis of the preceding two sources suggests an overwhelming 
educational task. What then can be reasonably expected of a fledgling 
GTA and how can this minimal expertise be ensured? 

Clearly a selection of cultural priorities is in order. It matters less that 
one agrees with the following list than that each graduate program 
formulate a clear set of cultural goals based on national standards. The 
following are offered as a starting point for the discussion of cultural 
competencies needed by GTAs. 
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Sociolinguistic Ability 

For use in their current teaching and in their future careers, GTAs: 

1 ) Should be able to meet all the demands for survival as a traveler. For the 
GTA, this means especially knowing how to explain, amplify, illustrate, 
and apply the survival information found in textbooks used in under- 
graduate instruction. 

2) Should be able to explain terms commonly used in culturally related 
texts. For the GTA, the terms should be rooted in, although not limited 
to, the content of undergraduate teaching materials. Graduate faculty 
should be aware of these terms and incorporate them into graduate 
coursework as appropriate occasions present themselves. 

3) Should be able to use appropriate language in common social situations. 
Graduate faculty can help GTAs to appreciate cultural diversity by 
sharing their own experiences in "getting along" in the target culture 
and by discussing cultural settings, social organizations, and behavior 
rules (communicative competence). They themselves should be aware 
of "deep culture" and present, whenever possible, organizing principles 
that underlie surface facts. They should also incorporate standard (pres- 
tige) and regional forms of speech in their lessons. In brief, they need to 
become exemplars for teaching culture. 

Knowledge 

The well-prepared GTA: 

1 ) Can interpret most common authentic documents, schedules, maps, etc. 
Enlightened graduate faculty can lead the way by incorporating realia 
into their own courses whenever possible. 

2) Knows the main historical periods of the country(ies) whose culture is 
(are) being taught. Graduate faculty can help by putting literary events 
into an historical and social framework. Can discuss the educational 
system, politics, and social structure of the country(ies) in question. 

3) Knows the main geographical features of the country(ies) in question. 

4) Can say how a country's institutions and customs regulate behavior, 
both of natives and of foreign travelers. 

Graduate faculty can help GTAs acquire pertinent cultural knowl- 
edge in a variety of ways. First, through their own teaching practice, they 
can demonstrate an awareness of the value of authentic materials as or- 
ganizers of learning. They should encourage cultural dialogue in the use 
of such materials. They can insist on TL protocol (e.g., the use of TL in 
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class instructions, in communication, and in framing thoughts). Semiotic 
components can be added to language and to literature classes. Dis- 
course analysis procedures can also be used in such classes (Moorjani & 
Field, 1983). Most importantly, vocabulary can be related, as always, to 
its cultural context (Lafayette, 1988). Culturally related pre- and post- 
reading activities can be adapted for graduate courses and written 
"explications" can be structured so as to include cultural analysis. 

Attitudes 

The well-prepared GTA: 

1) Is aware of stereotypes about the target culture and can explain their 
origins and inadequacy. 

2) Can point out some indications of attitudes reflected in language, in 
quotations, in gestures, and in symbols. 

Graduate coursework in language, linguistics, and literature abounds 
in opportunities to explore (and explode) cultural stereotypes. The 
single most salutary way to do this is for professors to help students 
build cultural constructs befitting the complexity of cultural realities. 
When textbooks fail — as they most frequently do — to illuminate "the 
socio-political links between the cultural facts" (Kramsch, 1988, p. 83), 
it is the responsibility of a professor to do so. "Relations between facts 
should be sought at a sufficiently high level of abstraction to allow 
generalizations and meaningful contrast and analogy between the target 
and the native culture." 

Development of GTAs 

The preceding areas of knowledge are commonly represented in el- 
ementary language textbooks used by GTAs. As noted in the AATF 
standards document, they represent a consensus on the essentials of 
cultural competence (Nostrand, 1989, p. 14). The well-educated GTA 
will, at a minimum, be able to recognize cultural facts in a textbook and 
be able to place them into conceptual and value categories. The most 
effective instructors enliven the presentation of such abstractions with 
anecdotal evidence from their own experiences abroad. However, ex- 
perience alone, while lending an invaluable authentic ring to a lesson, 
is insufficient: 'To be more than an amateur observer, one needs to know 
how to relate the heterogeneous surface manifestations to underlying 
core elements" (Nostrand, 1989, p. 14). 

It is the department's responsibility to provide a theoretical frame- 
work and training in cultural perception. This is best done in a themati- 
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cally organized, research-oriented civilization /culture course offered 
early in the GTA's program. Ideally, the themes and concepts alluded 
to in this course would be developed and "revisited" at several points 
in the coursework. 

It is the university's duty to provide study-abroad opportunities for 
any GTA lacking such experience. For example. West Virginia University 
routinely staffs its study-abroad programs in France, Germany, and 
Colombia with GTAs from within the department. Many of its ESL 
candidates interrupt their academic work with a year of teaching ex- 
perience in the department's cooperative program with the Berkeley 
House School of Languages in Tokyo. Such practice may affect only 
some GTAs but it betokens a genuine commitment to the cultural 
education of its students. 

Linguistics 

Linguistics illuminates much of the content of any language curriculum. 
As with culture, its scope is so broad as to intimidate and create problems 
in the selection of "minimal knowledge." AATF standards identify 
"Basic" competence as including the essentials of: 

1) Phonology; 

2) Sound-symbol correspondences; 

3) Lexicology and word-derivation rules; 

4) Lexicography (the knowledge of dictionaries and how to use them); 

5) Syntax and contrastive analysis; 

6) Sociolinguistics (recognition of registers and levels of style); 

7) Error analysis; 

8) Acquisition and learning theory; 

9) Cognitive learning style recognition; 

10) Discourse analysis (recognition of spoken and written features beyond 
the sentence level) (Walz, 1989, p. 19). 

Moreover, the well-educated teacher can discuss these knowledge 
areas in relationship to the psychology of language learning and the 
methodology of L2 teaching. In other words, linguistics for the GTA 
must be "applied"in that it must clarify the nature of teaching materials 
and help the instructor in diagnosing learning difficulties and selecting 
rational learning activities. In addition to graduate coursework (out- 
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lined below), linguistic content needs to be incorporated into the "in- 
service" training of GTAs. Lesson plans should include the identifica- 
tion of linguistic features and objectives which are, at least in part, 
linguistically focused. For example, a lesson presenting direct object 
pronouns in French should include reference to the allophone [lez] in the 
spoken language. 

This imperative would also seem to require conscious coordination of 
academic work in learning theory, linguistics (general and applied), and 
language teaching methodology. More precisely, it would seem desir- 
able for the graduate program to include a minimum of one course in 
language acquisition theory, one in applied linguistics, and one lin- 
guistically oriented methods course. 

The selection of appropriate teaching methods depends in large part 
on knowledge of the theoretical foundations of language teaching, 
providing "essential groundwork for the full understanding and use of 
methods and techniques" (Brown, 1987, p. xii). The domain of such 
knowledge spans topics like principles of human learning, first language 
acquisition, comparison of LI and L2 acquisition, personality factors in 
L2 learning, sociocultural factors, interlanguage, error classifications, 
and so forth. 

Experienced methods instructors know how frustrating it is to teach 
pedagog}' in a linguistic void. When students in a methods class are 
unfamiliar with the tenets of contrastive analysis, generative transfor- 
mational grammar, error analysis, and some of the newer concepts in 
linguistics, it is difficult, if not impossible, to give them — "en route" — 
the requisite background for working with contemporary instructional 
materials. A prerequisite course in the applied linguistics of their target 
language provides essential content needed for understanding current 
materials and methods. Equipped with such knowledge, students are 
prepared for linguistically structured projects in a methods class. 

Schools which cannot afford this trio of experience will have to 
provide the training with some other mechanism. One possibility is to 
develop a one-term teaching practicum in which (outside) readings in 
linguistics are assigned and where lesson plans and supervisory efforts 
focus on linguistic content and problems. Such an approach would at 
least give GTAs minimal awareness of the role of linguistics in language 
teaching, while providing a forum for linguistically based discussions 
between GTAs and their mentors. An interesting research project might 
result from a comparison of these two strategies for communicating 
requisite linguistic knowledge. 
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Literature 

There is a minority view that literature has no place in lower-level 
language instruction. This article assumes the opposite, if only because 
so many practicing teachers want to use literary models in their teaching. 
There may, of course, be disadvantages with certain uses of literature, 
but that topic does not fall within the scope of this article. 

One might assume that since most GTAs teaching foreign language 
are themselves enrolled in a graduate literature program, their prepa- 
ration in the study of literature would, ipso facto, be guaranteed. One can 
probably conclude that such students will have been exposed to "rep- 
resentative works in all genres, selected from all periods" ( AATF Basic 
Level competence). However, there are predictable works by authors 
commonly selected for lower-level instruction whose inclusion in any 
given graduate program remains a matter of chance. In answering the 
question 'TVhat literature should be learned by high school teachers of 
foreign language?' the AATF Commission consistently received the 
answer "familiarity with authors and works most likely to be taught in 
the schools." Such a pragmatic view is likely to be rejected by graduate 
faculty whose perceived mission is to facilitate a comprehensive grasp 
of the literature of a country or area. To be sure, not all GTAs are 
preparing for careers in high school teaching. Y et the pragmatic response 
suggests that graduate program.s in literature provide students at some 
point with experience in the selection of literary materials for language 
instruction at both the high school and college levels. Cooper et al. (1990) 
affirm that there is little difference in basic language courses at the high 
school and college levels. Thus, a third-year high school teacher or a 
GTA teaching the intermediate level might want to present literary 
passages. 

Such pedagogical experience could take the form of simple class 
discussions about the complexity of a work, coupled with reflections on 
its psychological value for students of different ages. Graduate faculty 
have no formal responsibility to apply directly their course content to 
the ends of language instruction. Still, if sensitized to the pedagogical 
needs of some of their students, they could easily divert part of their 
curriculum to such an end. This is another area in which a chairperson 
could exert leadership by organizing workshops on how to teach literature 
(i.e., approaches to literary study). 

Another minimal competence needed by all teachers of foreign 
language is familiarity with the terminology needed to discuss literature in 
the target language. One cannot assume that coursework in literature will, 
per se, result in such knowledge. Individual institutions will determine 
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how best to inculcate this skill, but graduate program policymakers 
must be made keenly aware of its value in the repertoire of skills needed 
by all L2 instructors above the FLES level. They could, for example, 
modify the department's explication de texte {explicacion de textos) courses 
to allow a discussion of the most basic literary terminology. Moreover, 
this need provides further support for the requirement that all graduate 
courses be taught in the TL. 

Finally, according to AATF standards, the teacher should experience 
in his/her literature courses at least some of the following: drama 
workshops, personalized responses to literature, connotation awareness 
exercises, the preparation of language exercises based on literary ma- 
terials, schema-development exercises, literary analysis, and creative 
(expressive) writing (Murphy & Goepper, 1989, p. 18). It is probably not 
realistic to expect that all or even most of the preceding will be pursued 
in any particular program. Nevertheless, department chairpersons and 
graduate program planners should ensure that a variety of current 
approaches to literature is found somewhere in the education of the 
GTA. Implementation of AATF standards with respect to the teaching 
of literature will change the landscape of high school and college 
classrooms by creating a symbiotic relationship between administrative 
levels of education and between literature scholars and pedagogically 
oriented language teachers. C)ne result may well be a renaissance of 
interest in the study of literature. 

Methodology 

Methodology in this article is taken to include the entire array of atti- 
tudes, knowledge and skill at the disposal of a mature teacher of foreign 
language. It is the total universe of knowledge from which the novice 
draws sustenance and support. It includes above all a problemsolving 
mind set posited as the essential skill of teaching. 

If methodology is ever to consist of more than unreflected training 
sessions, it must be taught within a context of professional development. 
The ambivalence of the GTA role militates against desirable professional 
attitudes. Many GTAs simply do not see themselves as teachers but 
rather as students with research interests. The large majority see 
themselves in the proverbial "catch 22" because of the excessive demands 
of these conflicting roles. We have just glimpsed the numerous content 
expectations imposed on any L2 instructor. The addition of methodology, 
that ever-changing welter of applied concepts, adds a weight that is 
seemingly unbearable to a training agenda that is already overcharged. 
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"Training" is the operational word — ^unfortunately. The University 
of Louisville, like many who find that any GTA orientation program is 
insufficient (Altman, 1987, p.l75), supplements an early orientation with 
two additional ones throughout the semester on topics selected by the 
GTAs from a list circulated by its Center for Faculty and Staff Develop- 
ment. It might be thus more appropriately called a GTA development 
program. GTA development programs take many forms including the 
issuance of program certificates, outstanding GTA teaching awards, 
first-year internships, the publication of GTA handbooks and even 
newsletters, video review sessions, and most commonly, courses on 
college teaching (Chism, 1987, pp. 126-7). 

Education as opposed to "training" is a formative process which 
spans many years of one's professional life. (Murphy & Goepper, 1989, 
p. 29) At the University of California, Davis, GTAs are viewed as future 
faculty in need of an ongoing program of professional development. The 
University of South Carolina assigns first-year GTAs to a mentor faculty 
member who guides the novice through an apprenticeship of language 
teaching in a proficiency context. 

A novice instructor presumably starts without knowledge of the 
techniques required for teaching the four skills. More importantly, he or 
she might not know how to set goals or make up tests. At the most critical 
level, the person might be unmotivated for teaching and/or deficient in 
strategies for motivating students. The broad sweep of methodology 
speaks to each of these problems and to countless others. 

For example, the AATF standards distinguish Basic and Superior 
Levels of competence for methodology (Berwald, 1989). The former 
contains eight competencies ranging from familiarity with modem 
pedagogical developments to presentation of the (four) major skills, to 
managing classroom dynamics. AATSP, following the ACTFL Provi- 
sional Program Guidelines for Foreign LanguageTeaching, has identified three 
types of development: personal, professional, and specialist, defined as 
follows: 

Personal Development — the knowledge, skills, modes of thought, atti- 
tudes, and leadership qualities derived from a strong liberal arts edu- 
cation; 

Professional Development — the knowledge and skills derived from edu- 
cation and experience in the art and science of pedagogy; 

Specialist Development — the knowledge and skills associated with being 
a specialist in the language and culture to be taught (AATSP, p. 1). 

All three contribute, directly or indirectly, to the "methodology" 
needed by GTAs. Unfortunately, in the specialized world of university 
life, courses to foster personal development are usually assigned to 
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undergraduate programs in a liberal arts college, while professional and 
specialist development is the prerogative of education units outside a 
foreign language department. Thus, the new GTA suffers from a flawed 
educational system in which he/ she enters graduate school deprived of 
requisite background knowledge. The problem is two-dimensional: 
(1) undergraduate programs in the liberal arts are often inadequate for 
personal development needs and (2) professional or specialist training 
in the rudiments of teaching is missing. This compound problem needs 
to be taken into account by anyone trying to reform the system. No 
panaceas exist, but the following discussion of methodology will include 
exemplary principles and practices designed to fill some of the void. One 
statement from the AATSP document holds promise as a pragmatic 
interim principle: "It is important that programs present theories and 
models proposed to explain learning in general and that this informa- 
tion be related to models hypothesized for foreign language learning 
through curricular or instructional linkage" (p. 7). With the limited time 
available for GTA development, it can safely be said that much back- 
ground information will have to be imparted in the "hands-on" setting 
of foreign language instruction. 

GTA inexperience with classroom techniques has been well- 
documented in the professional literature. Ervin and Muyskens (1982) 
studied GTA perceptions of basic teaching needs. Herron (1983) discussed 
the pressures on foreign language teachers to "humanize" their in- 
struction. Schulz (1980) reported results of a survey on actual GTA 
training practices, as did Nerenz, Herron, and Knop (1979). Despite 
increased attention to the topic, curriculum planning for a GTA methods 
class remains clouded in subjectivity. The above-mentioned writers and 
others have, however, underscored certain critical concerns that form a 
core of topics generally endorsed by foreign language educators. 

Ervin and Muyskens' subjects gave highest priority to: (1) learning 
teaching methods and techniques, (2) teaching the four skills, (3) teaching 
conversation or speaking, (4) making the class interesting, (5) making 
the best use of class time, (6) teaching grammar, and (7) inspiring/ 
motivating students (p. 342). From the scant literature available and 
especially from experience with scores of practicing GTAs, one gets a 
strong impression that the highest priority should be given to classroom 
survival skills, the Monday morning needs of L2 instructors. Ervin and 
Muyskens agree, concluding that "the primary purpose of a TA training 
course should be to develop specific professional skills" (p. 343). 

Of course, the more one plunges into the practicalities of language 
teaching, the greater the risk of myopia, of limiting one's vision to a 
surface structure of here-and-now reality. A more enlightened albeit 
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complex approach for both the GTA and graduate program leadership 
is to suffer that constant nagging sense of incompleteness, alternating 
between the satisfactions of task accomplishment and an unfulfilled 
need to expand one's consciousness in cognitive and affective areas of 
instruction. Future teachers need not fear the open-endedness of the task 
if they are taught to adopt ani + 1 philosophy into their own learning 
styles and if they are given a panoramic sense of the job to be done. 

AATF standards call for a minimum of two methods courses in order 
to insure exposure to the wide range of theoretical and practical matters 
encompassed by the field. One may or may not agree on the number of 
requir^ courses in the already overcharged program of most GTAs. 
However, there can be no doubt about the large scope of needed 
pedagogical knowledge nor of the need to develop professional attitudes 
from the very beginning of the GTA's tenure. 

Virtually every institution requires some form of orientation pro- 
gram for new GTAs. They vary from single-day sessions to two-week 
courses. Orientations provide basic policy information needed for in- 
struction and often involve a kind of "mini-course" in methodology. 
Obviously new teachers must learn the rudiments of instructional 
planning and guidelines for good interpersonal relations (with their 
students, peers, and faculty). They must be readied for that daunting 
"first day of class," armed with a sure knowledge of the program 
philosophy, the nature of instructional materials in use, and essential 
organizational matters. The content of sessions may vary from department 
to department, but all seek to give GTAs a basic familiarity with acceptable 
procedures for surviving the early weeks of instruction. 

West Virginia University adds a research facet to its orientation. 
GTAs receive an introduction to research in the department's optional 
research areas — culture, linguistics, literature, and methodology. They 
are encouraged to look for research topics not only in their coursework 
but also in their instructional activities. They are taught how to find au- 
thentic cultural materials and are taken to the library for a special 
briefing on reference sources especially useful for foreign language 
teaching. Most will build on this experience by taking a bibliography 
course in one of the four research areas. The important point is that, from 
the outset, research is presented as an activity related both to academic 
coursework and to teaching. This policy has resulted in a number of 
quality research papers on such topics as trends in L2 acquisition, 
cultural materials development, contrastive analysis of English and 
Chinese, and a model for using the fable to teach composition. 
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Methodology: Special Concerns 

The teaching profession in the late twentieth century is characterized by 
concerns that have not traditionally been priorities in foreign language 
education. Three of them merit discussion here. 

Preparation for Eclecticism or Broadening the Base of Permissible 
Options 

Many L2 methodologists endorse an "eclectic" approach to language 
teaching. Few, however, consider the implications of such a proposition. 
Enlightened eclecticism does not just happen but depends on a judicious 
blending of objectives and techniques. Kramsch (1988) recommends a 
reframing of traditional questions asked in foreign language education, 
seeing both performance and competence as inextricably linked to the 
use of language in discourse. Just as there are different kinds of dis- 
course, all inherently equal in their natural environments, one finds 
myriads of methods, each appropriate for a particular classroom "cul- 
ture." Eclecticism too requires an "intercultural" approach based on 
openness to the many options in language teaching. 

In order to effect such an aggiomamento, L2 methodologists should 
rethink their biases. Long-held antipathies to such traditional practices 
as translation, drill, bilingual vocabulary lists, and lecture, for example, 
will have to be re-examined in the interest of renewal. Judgment must 
be withheld until a fully developed articulated methodology emerges 
for comment. This is difficult when faddish terms like "communicative 
approach," "teaching for proficiency," or "humanistic teaching" de- 
termine what will or will not be allowed into the methods program. The 
following brief rethinking of lecture is offered as a case in point. 

If L2 teachers (and especially methodologists) were polled to de- 
termine the most undesirable classroom activities, lecture would un- 
doubtedly be at or near the top of the list. Yet Omaggio (1986, p. 375) 
admits it as a potentially legitimate means of teaching culture: "This 
strategy can be effective if teachers are careful to (1) keep it brief, 

(2) enliven it with visuals, realia, and accounts of personal experience, 

(3) focus on some specific aspect of cultural experience, (4) have students 
take notes, (5) use follow-up techniques in which students use the target 
language actively...." 

In reading Allen and Reuter's (1990) analysis of the technique, one 
comes to see it in a more positive light. They cite its values as providing 
new information and insights, inspiring student interest in a subject, and 
presenting a living model of scholarship. It imposes on the teacher 
rigorous preparatory activities: developing a skeletal structure, provid- 
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ing elaborative details, and creating structural (transitional) signposts. 
To be successful, it must make ideas interesting, which implies, inter alia, 
"emotional as well as intellectual preparation." Finally, it involves real 
communication, which entails student feedback, incorporates ideas "in 
a vivid and tangible manner" and, at its best, invites class involvement, 
including questions and a peer exchange of reactions (pp. 81-91). 

Are there not numerous parallels between these essential features 
of a good lecture and the time-honored practice of presentation in a 
foreign language class? This is not to suggest a one-to-one correspon- 
dence but just a recommendation to rethink this largely taboo subject in 
L2 methodology. Moreover, training in the proper use of the lecture 
technique creates another bridge between the GTA's academic work and 
his or her teaching. 

Critical Thinking 

Education today is largely a matter of teaching people how to learn. 
More precisely, it means teaching critical thinking skills, another largely 
neglected aspect of L2 methodology. The release in 1983 of the Com- 
mission on Excellence in Education's report A Nation at Risk^ inspired a 
wave of reformers who argued, in the words of Darling-Hammond and 
Berry (1988) that "the present educational system did not prepare students 
for jobs in an increasingly technological society; teachers must be prepared 
to teach not only basic skills but highly technical knowledge, and must stimulate 
students to think critically about the complex issues they will face in their lives 
and careers" (author's emphasis). 

The callow years of a graduate teaching assistantship are an ideal 
time to develop and pass on the strategies of critically-thinking language 
learners. According to Zimmer-Loew (1989), such people: 

1) have insight into their own language learning styles; 

2) take an active approach to learning; 

3) are willing to take risks; 

4) are good guessers; 

5) are prepared to attend to form as well as content; 

6) develop the TL into a separate reference system; 

7) have a tolerant and outgoing approach to the TL. 
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Of course, one does find the "inductive teaching of grammar" in 
methods classes, as if inductive thinking could be confined to a two- 
minute generalization process. Zimmer-Loew has clarified the many 
ways in which L2 classroom activities incorporate common thinking 
skills and strategies. For example, it consists of concept formation (list- 
ing data, grouping data, labeling/categorizing data), interpretation of 
data (identifying critical relationships, exploring relations, making in- 
ferences), and the application of principles (predicting/hypothesizing, 
explaining predictions, verifying predictions). 

Such operations are more than incidental by-products of language 
instruction. In fact, they go to the core of language competence and 
performance. Outstanding learners — teachers and students — instinc- 
tively use critical-thinking processes/ techniques. Many, perhaps most, 
are but dimly aware of their presence in a dynamic L2 classroom. Future 
assimilation into L2 curricula of techniques designed to foster critical 
thinking will depend to a large extent on their prominence in L2 
methodology. As seminal elements in education, they must first be 
experienced by prospective teachers, a further testimonial to the maxim 
"Nemo dat quod non habet" (One does not give what the self lacks). 

The attitudes of critical thinkers are probably both innate and learned. 
The methods class, however, is one place where one can reflect on one's 
learning style and become aware of others. For the young GTA, it is an 
opportunity to crystallize a self-concept, albeit one that will change 
through the years. 

Problem Solving 

The foreign language profession has never given serious attention 
to the concept of teaching as a problem-solving activity. Yet experience 
tells us that good teachers, like most creative people, recognize problems, 
define them (in terms meaningful to themselves), propose solutions 
(consciously or instinctively), and note or measure the relative success 
or failure of their action. The National Board for Professional Teaching 
Standards (1989, p. 2) has put problem solving at the center of its efforts 
to create a national license for accomplished teachers: 

The Board's standards will give weight to a teacher's disposition to 
act ethically in their student's interests, often balancing conflicting 
objectives. Emphasis will not only be placed on providing students 
with a deep understanding of the subjects they study, but also on 
developing their ability to reason and take multiple perspectives, to 
be creative and take risks, and to adopt an experimental and prob- 
lem-solving orientation. 
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The life of a GTA is fraught with problems— content problems, 
methodology problems, and problems in professional relations. As 
novice teachers, they struggle to cope with daily requirements, like 
keeping up with a syllabus. Where in their training are they taught how 
to perform the essential function of teaching — problem-formulation and 
"action research to gauge the effect of a hypothesized solution? In most 
graduate programs today this training is simply not provided except 
through anecdotal comments and advice from supervising faculty and 
fellow GTAs. 

In 1973, I proposed a problem-solving mini -course that could be 
used either in a methods class or as part of a practicum linked to the 
GTA's teaching. It starts with a sample tape in which an L2 teacher is 
guided gradually to state a classroom problem in observable terms and 
to come up with a plan for measuring its magnitude. Students proceed 
to interview each other, following the tape model but also asking 
questions appropriate to their circumstances. At the conclusion of their 
conversation, the interviewer writes a memo summarizing as concisely 
as possible the nature of the problern and the measurement plan. In a 
second interview (a week later), measurement data are reported and 
solutions discussed. One solution is selected, together with a new 
measurement plan. In a third (final) interview, pretreatment and 
px)sttreatment data are compared to determine the relative success of the 
proposed solution. The course teaches interviewing skills, memo-wnhng 
skill, and, most critically, the scientific spirit of teaching. 

No doubt there are numerous other ways to present functional 
research skills to the GTA. Nevertheless, the point to be made is that 
national standards in an era of professionalism will almost certainly 
value problem-solving skills more than in the past. 

Conclusion 

We should follow the directions outlined in our emerging national 
standards as we reform our programs for guiding GTAs in their pro- 
fessional development. We need to create closer ties between graduate- 
level academic work and the instruction of lower-level language classes. 
Both facets of the GTA's dual role would thus be enhanced. As Allen 
(1985, p. 6) states, "There is no way to internalize knowledge more 
effectively than by attempting to explain it to others." In L2 study in 
particular, new knowledge needs to be applied without delay. Updated 
information and its instructional application will simply have to respond 
to the demands of modern times. The dual role of the GTA in con- 
temporary universities can actually facilitate such an imperative. This 
will happen when GTAs infuse their instructional curricula with fresh 
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insights gleaned from graduate coursework which, in turn, will be renewed 
through exploration into pragmatic realms needed for effective under- 
graduate instruction (culture, applied linguistics, L2 learning theory, etc.) 

Local graduate program reform must be undertaken with a clear 
understanding of the process of educational change. The Rand Corporation 
(Elmore & McLaughlin, 1988, ) stresses three distinct components: policy, 
administration, and educational practice. We might consider policy to 
exist when local planners screen national standards for their applicability 
to local (departmental) needs. Administration involves the greatest 
flexibility: "At the administrative level, different localities may have 
extremely different needs and resources, so a reform with a single stated 
mission — to improve reading — ^may be implemented in a variety of 
ways." In the practice phase, teachers — GTAs in this instance — select 
those aspects of the new curriculum that fit into their existing teaching 
structure. While not as experienced as certified teachers, GTAs none- 
theless have a vital role to play in the reform process. Policy works on 
a high level of abstraction but "reforms work only when they can 
acconunodate regional and individual variability" (p. 2). Only GTAs 
can provide the feedback necessary to convert reform experimentation 
into an ongoing process of change. 

Certain questions will need to be examined by all graduate program 
reformers. They include the following: 

1) What nonteaching assignments does the department give to 
GTAs and how do they relate to instruction? 

2) Are the duties sequenced so as to become part of the training 
program? 

3) Is a GTA's special area of expertise (when present) utilized? 

4) Is subject matter expertise assumed to develop simultaneously 
with graduate study or does the GTA experience require special kinds 
of training? 




Such questions, coupled with the statements of professional compe- 
tence now issuing from professional language teaching organizations, 
provide a firm foundation for the reform of graduate foreign language 
programs. If applied, they humanize the system by acting on the reality 
that GTAs are individuals with unique backgrounds. Initial assignments 
and training experiences should be, at least in part, tailored to individual 
needs. The numerous responsibilities of the (3TA require structure and 
sequencing if the net effect of an internship is to produce development 
in line with national standards. Standards are for all practicing teachers. 




/ 
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It makes eminent sense to start applying them — ^benevolently, of course 
in the education of a GTA. 
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Over the past two decades the foreign language (FL) teaching profession 
has broadened its scope through insights from research in related fields 
such as applied linguistics, sociolinguistics, and education — to name 
just a few. As the scope of research in FL teaching and learning has 
expanded, so has the number of research projects. As recently as one 
decade ago, FL methodologists had to search far and wide in order to 
locate quality research articles. Fortunately, times have changed. It has 
become the norm rather than the exception to find at least one research 
article per issue in such journals as the Canadian Modern Language Review, 
Foreign Language Annals, Language Learning, and the Modem Language 
Journal. The 1980s also witnessed the creation by the American Council 
on the Teaching of Foreign Languages ( ACTFL) of two awards bestowed 
annually in recognition of quality research contributions in FL learning, 
i.e., the Paul Pimsleur Award and the Emma Birkmaier Award. My own 
involvement in the selection committees for these awards has reinforced 
the view that the breadth, the quality, and the quantity of research 
contributions in FL teaching and learning have grown considerably. 

The number of individuals whose professional commitment, inter- 
ests, and experience are in FL methodology (rather than in literature or 
linguistics) has also risen substantially. Studies by Teschner (1987) and 
Schulz (1980) show that more supervisors and coordinators of graduate 
teaching assistants (TAs) now have the professional training and back- 
ground necessary to carry out the full range of teaching, research, and 
service duties commensurate with their position. In response to the 
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needs of this growing body of professional Language Program Direc- 
tors, a new organization was created in the past decade — the American 
Association of University Supervisors, Coordinators, and Directors of 
Foreign Language Programs (AAUSC). There is also evidence that more 
doctoral programs are furthering research in FL education (see Benseler, 
1989). Even a database of FL educational researchers has been estab- 
lished.’ New journals with a focus on FL methodology and/ or applied 
linguistics have appeared, including, for example. Applied Language 
Learning, Applied Linguistics, Applied Psycholinguistics, CALICO Journal, 
Cross Currents, Dialogue on Language Instruction, Journal of Language and 
Social Psychology, Languageand Communication, Polylingua, and Treffpunkt 
Deutsch. More and more universities are sponsoring conferences and 
symposia in FL learning and teaching; and the Modem Language As- 
sociation (MLA) continues to increase the number of sessions devoted 
to FL methodology and applied linguistics at its annual meeting. These 
numerous developments — and others to be identified elsewhere in this 
article — cannot help but influence the nature of the methods course, just 
as they have influenced the very nature of the profession itself. 

In view of such developments, this paper will argue that it is time 
to consider seriously a second or "advanced" course in FL methodol- 
ogy — a course required, like the first, of all TAs. Later, this paper will 
propose curriculum guidelines for such a course, considering differences 
between the basic and advanced FL methods courses. 

The Case for the Advanced Methods Course 

The profession is rapidly learning more about effective teaching and 
learning strategies. While it would be impossible to identify all impor- 
tant recent contributions to knowledge in fields related to second and 
foreign language learning, it may be helpful to consider briefly contri- 
butions in key areas: 

1) cognitive and affective considerations (Disick & Barbanel, 1974; 
Moskowitz, 1978; and Christensen, 1975); 

2) measurement and evaluation (Doye, 1988; Oiler & Perkins, 1980; 
Omaggio, 1983; and Valette, 1972); 

3) use of ancillary materials, including authentic materials (Ber wald, 
1986, 1988; Edelhoff, 1985; and Kienbaum, 1986) and modern technology 
(Smith, 1989; and Hope, Taylor & Pusack, 1984); 

4) learning styles of different groups, such as young and old 
learners (McLaughlin, 1984/1985), male and female learners (Ehrman & 
Oxford, 1989), disadvantaged learners (Myer & Ganschow, 1988; Roth, 
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1988), left- and right-brain learners (Williams, 1983), and field dependent 
and independent learners (Carter, 1988; and Witkin et al., 1977); and 

5) development of FL skills and proficiencies, including listening 
(Byrnes, 1984; and Ur, 1984), reading (Cates & Swaffar, 1979; Swaffar, 
1988; Schulz, 1983; Bernhardt, 1983; and Omaggio, 1986), writing 
(Cooper, 1977; Lalande, 1982; and Magnan, 1985), speaking (Helt, 1982; 
Hendrickson, 1980; and Kramsch, 1981), and culture (Kramsch, 1988; 
Lafayette, 1988; Lalande, 1985b, 1988b, 1988c; Morain, 1983; and Seelye, 
1984). 

Contributions in each of these areas have given the profession a clearer 
understanding of what is necessary for effective FL instruction. Just as 
the number of areas and the number of contributions within each area 
have increased, the quantity of information about effective FL instruc- 
tion has risen dramatically since FL methods courses became regularly 
offered some thirty years ago. 

The time has come to acknowledge this geometric explosion of 
knowledge and information by extending the methods course into at 
least one additional required course or, perhaps, into several optional 
courses in a seminar-style format.^ Failure to do so, or failure to support 
such a move, could signal the presence of a troublesome mindset: the 
belief that a single course can completely prepare graduate students for 
a career in FL teaching. Such a view is clearly fallacious. What do we say 
to undergraduates who would like to believe that everything about FL 
can be learned in one semester or that everything about a foreign 
literature can be learned in a single survey course? We attempt to 
educate them to know better. 

Granted, a second, advanced methods course would not guarantee 
improvements within FL teaching and learning. Nor would it offer a 
panacea for what ails the profession, or enable students to learn everything 
important to know about effective FL teaching. However, as stated 
earlier, it would provide for more exposure to topics generally given short 
shrift in the basic methods course. In so doing, its long-term effects on the 
development of FL teaching professionals ought to be considerably more 
beneficial than the present one-shot methods course found in most institu- 
tions of higher learning. A requirement of an advanced methods course 
should also contribute to a more positive perception of FL methodology as 
a discipline whose substance is not so thin that it can be examined, dis- 
cussed, and treated comprehensively within a single course of instruction. 

Three additional arguments support the creation of a second, ad- 
vanced methods course for TAs. First, introductory or elementary-level 
methods courses must cater to the immediate survival needs of new 
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TAs, who are typically teaching elementary-level language courses for 
the first time. Practical concerns thus fill the basic methods course, at the 
expense of more reflective, critical inquiry into theories of learning and 
acquisition. Furthermore, these practical concerns relate mainly to 
teaching elementary courses. An inherent danger in such an approach is 
that TAs often emerge with the notion that intermediate and upper FL 
courses are to be taught with essentially the same strategies, techniques, 
and methods as elementary courses. The problem is still further com- 
pounded by the fact that financial pressures often force departments to 
put undergraduate students preparing for careers as school teachers in 
the same methods course as TAs beginning to teach at the university. 
This has been true at three of the four research institutions at which I 
have taught. My discussions with colleagues corroborate that the existence 
of combined graduate/undergraduate courses is rather widespread. The 
result, of course, is a further dilution of what should constitute a challenging 
introduction to the fields of FL methodology and applied linguistics. 

Second, given the current national climate favoring higher teaching 
standards, proposals for an advanced methods course should be well 
received, even if they require a reallocation of funds and resources. As 
school teachers come under increased public pressures to justify salary 
increases through accountability, and as university personnel continue 
to justify tuition increases on the basis of providing a quality education, 
university administrators are listening, and more importantly, asking 
what can be done to improve teaching. This trend appears particularly 
prevalent at state universities, which, by nature of their special relation- 
ship to the public, must react more sensitively to public pressures. This 
same public demand for good teaching makes it difficult for university 
administrations to refute departmental requests for support to improve 
teaching, such as adding an advanced methods course and/or adding 
a faculty member to staff such a course. In summary, we should take 
advantage of the national demand for good teaching — for the sake of the 
profession and for our students. 

Not to be overlooked either is support from within the profession 
for more professionally trained and competent FL instructors. As more 
and more states and FL organizations generate lists of expected compe- 
tencies for FL instructors, it behooves us at the university level to ensure 
that our graduate students receive methodological training at least as 
thorough as that of their counterparts at the secondary school levels. The 
AATF (American Association of Teachers of French), for example, has 
already recommended that prospective elementary and secondary school 
French teachers take two FL methods courses (Murphy & Goepper, 
1989). The same logic that compelled the AATF to recommend two 
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methods courses for prospective school teachers of French should apply 
to prospective teachers of French at the college/uni versity level. 

Third, an advanced methods course is desirable in view of the 
changing nature of our profession: from rigid specialization in narrowly 
defined fields to more renaissance-like breadth of study; from accep- 
tance of only one or two methods of FL teaching to expectation of 
familiarity with many different methods. Today's candidates for univer- 
sity positions need to understand job announcements that speak of 
Rassias "method," TPR, Counseling-Learning, the Natural Approach, 
and Suggestopedia — to mention but a few. Moreover, even if a particu- 
lar institution has not advertised for a faculty member who can teach 
with a given method, the interviewers may well solicit the candidate's 
views on various methods and techniques during the job interview 
process. Candidates who have enjoyed instruction in the theoretical and 
practical aspects of various FL teaching methodologies will no doubt 
find themselves more able to make a positive impression than candi- 
dates who can do little more than describe the method used at their 
home institutions. 

Finally, just as methodologies have proliferated, so too have course 
types that graduating Ph.D.s may be expected to teach in their future 
departments. These courses include: 

1) elementary through advanced language courses; 

2) courses with a business application (e.g., Wirtschaftsdeutsch); 

3) conversation and composition courses; 

4) literature courses; and 

5) graduate reading courses. 

Clearly, the burgeoning and varied needs of our student population 
require greater familiarization with theoretical issues and pedagogical 
techniques than in the past. Advanced preparation in FL methodology 
should contribute not only to the increased effectiveness of TAs once 
they embark on their professional careers, but to their marketability as 
well. It is unlikely that understanding of several methodological ap- 
proaches can be sufficiently developed in but a single course. The odds 
are far greater that it can be, though, if the opportunity is presented 
through a second, advanced methods course or a series of seminars. 

In order to discuss more meaningfully the possible composition of 
such an advanced methods course, let us examine briefly the nature of 
what might be construed as a "typical" basic methods course in FL 
education. 
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The Basic/Introductory FL Methods Course: 
Some Perceived Characteristics 

The nature of the "basic" FL methods course characterized here derives 
from a p>erusal of professional contributions (Garfinkel & Hamilton, 
1976; Omaggio, 1986; and Rivers, 1981), from my own experience, and 
from conversations with numerous FL colleagues from various institu- 
tions. Basic methods courses for TAs typically treat the following points, 
often in this approximate order of priority: 

1 ) administrative and pedagogical problems being encountered by 
TAs in the course they are currently teaching; 

2) classroom management techniques; 

3) techniques for "teaching" language skills and culture, often with 
micro-teaching opportunities to practice them; 

4) use of teaching aids (audiovisual equipment, videos, tapes, and 
computers) and instruments for measuring student progress and for 
evaluating teaching materials; 

5) sources of information about cultural materials, readers, authen- 
tic materials, and audiovideo materials; 

6) theoretical and practical issues concerning language learning and 
acquisition in general; and finally, 

7) popular methods past and present. 

Regardless of the descriptions of basic methods courses, however, 
instructors tend to shift primary weight, attention, and application onto 
the elementary level(s) of FL instruction, as mentioned earlier. This 
seems to be true whether methods, materials, or curriculum topics are 
being discussed. 

The Advanced Methods Course: 

Some Suggestions 

The proposed components for an advanced methods course are not 
meant to be comprehensive or unalterable. Rather, they are intended to 
facilitate meaningful discussion within the profession about optimal, 
basic ingredients for its curriculum. The particular constellation of 
curricular components advocated below grew from my experiences 
with a pilot course at the University of Illinois during the summer of 
1988. The goals of that course were: 
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1) to facilitate more effective and diverse language teaching in 
second- and third-year language courses; 

2) to enhance the preparation of students for the varied teaching 
demands, challenges, and expectations of a changing educational world; 

3) to increase the marketability of graduating Ph.D. students; 

4) to promote respect of non-methodology-oriented graduate stu- 
dents for the disciplines of FL methodology and applied linguistics; 

5) to meet the needs of experienced TAs and high school teachers 
who had not received methodological preparation for teaching post- 
elementary FL courses; and 

6) to provide an alternative, meaningful, and attractive in-service 
academic experience for (local) high school teachers. 

Readers will note that high school teachers are mentioned in the last 
two course goals. Since my course was offered in the summer, and since 
I view advanced methods courses or seminars as opportunities to foster 
articulation and mutual understanding among school instructors and 
university instructors, I included both groups of teachers in the course 
design.^ 

On the basis of formal and informal feedback received from stu- 
dents upon completion of this pilot course, these goals were achieved. 
The two high school teachers who took the course rated it excellent; one 
expressed the wish that her basic methods course had been as interesting 
and useful. TAs felt that the course decreased their anxiety about teaching 
intermediate- and upper-level courses and gave them insights and 
techniques to make them more effective in these courses. They also felt 
that the discussion of effective FL teaching in second- and third-year 
courses offered them a useful review and reinforcement of FL pedagogy 
applicable to other levels of FL teaching. Two findings were particularly 
gratifying: that each of the eleven TAs in the course rated the course 
above average or excellent, and that those with prior teaching experi- 
ence at the postelementary level wished they could have had such a 
course before teaching at these levels. 

On the basis of this pilot course, I believe that TAs with approxi- 
mately two years of teaching experience (regardless of the level of FL 
instruction) would profit most from the advanced methods course. 
Taking the course earlier may be necessary for TAs who will leave the 
program after the M.A.; however, for prospective Ph.D. candidates, a 
wait of two years places the experience of the advanced methods course 
more toward the middle of the TA's professional studies. As such, it still 
comes early enough to influence how the TA teaches and to reform poor 
pedagogical practices, and late enough to give the TA a base of experi- 
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ence from which to learn. I would even go so far as to argue that an 
advanced methods course of some sort be required of all Ph.D. candi- 
dates who aspire to a teaching career in FLs. 

Ideally an advanced methods course should treat aspects of each of 
the following types of courses/activities: 

1) graduate reading courses taken by non-FL graduate students to 
satisfy a FL reading requirement; 

2) conversation and composition courses; 

3) literature courses, either at the intermediate-level or upper-level 
survey; genre courses; and topics courses characterized by a four-skills 
approach; 

4) foreign language for special purposes, such as for business and 
medicine; 

5) adult education courses, including correspondence courses; and 

6) extracurricular activities, including foreign language clubs, fairs, 
festivals, and honorary societies typically assigned to new assistant 
professors. 

To provide this breadth of coverage, colleagues from within and 
outside the department should be invited to deliver guest presentations 
and share their particular expertise. This can only enhance the credibility 
of the information conveyed in the course, for few methodologists 
indeed have amassed the desired experience in all of these mentioned 
areas. In my own pilot course, for example, a colleague discussed the 
teaching of business German. Prior to his session, the class read two 
articles which helped sensitize them to some of the pertinent curricular 
and methodological issues. A colleague from French with substantial 
expertise in the teaching of graduate reading courses to non-French 
majors was invited to speak on that area. The practical information 
which these colleagues related from their experiences in teaching these 
courses made their contributions particularly useful and interesting. 
Another good example in point would be the teaching of literature. 
Graduate students would certainly be more interested in learning how 
to teach literature from a successful teacher of literature than they would 
be hearing about the same topic from a methodologist. In addition, 
extending invitations to literature colleagues to deliver guest presenta- 
tions in methods courses might help break down departmental barriers 
where they still exist between language and literary specialists. 

In my pilot course, considerable time was spent learning how to 
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identify which courses and which areas in these courses most needed 
attention. Essentially, this process was initiated in three ways: 1) by 
drawing upon TAs' experiences both as teachers and as students; 2) by 
listening and reacting to presentations delivered by colleagues with 
expertise in different types of courses and levels of FL instruction; and 
3) by reading relevant contributions in the professional literature. In 
each instance the information was augmented by my own experiences 
and knowledge. 

After having selected problem areas, TAs discussed possible solu" 
tions in terms of the skills and concepts necessary, desirable, and appro- 
priate for a successful teaching/learning experience. For example, the 
importance of developing pre-academic listening skills in intermediate- 
level FL courses was discussed, with reference to work by Anderson- 
Mejias (1986). She points out that most intermediate-level FL courses fail 
to teach strategies for listening comprehension that would enable the FL 
learner to negotiate the leap from conversational exchanges to the kinds 
of lectures typically encountered in the third-year literature survey 
courses. Unless teaching/ learning problems of this sort are anticipated 
and unless their solutions are discussed, both TAs and their students 
may suffer unnecessarily. 

Two other problem areas identified were reading skill development 
(Bernhardt, 1983) and error analysis and correction (Walz, 1982). The 
issue is not whether TAs agree with the arguments and suggestions 
offered by Bernhardt and other reading specialists or by Walz and others 
who discuss learner errors. TAs need to be informed of the professional 
dialogue on these and other issues and encouraged to adopt, adapt, or 
at least react in some reasonable manner to the different needs of post- 
elementary-level students. Different levels of FL instruction require 
different methods of teaching reading and different techniques of error 
corrections, depending, of course, upon one's preferred methodological 
orientation. TAs can first brainstorm and then research which methods 
are indeed most appropriate for various learning styles and method- 
ological approaches. Many more examples could be shared; however, 
since the primary purpose of this article is to motivate the creation or 
continued offering of advanced methods courses, further discussion 
about the process of identifying areas in need of pedagogical attention 
must be limited. 

These and other identified areas served as springboards for discuss- 
ing essential differences among the elementary, intermediate, and ad- 
vanced levels of teaching and the variety of goals and effective teaching 
strategies appropriate to each. From such discussions and from assigned 
readings it became readily apparent what should be done differently. 
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more often, or less frequently, in particular FL classes. Needs that 
surfaced frequently with respect to several types of courses include the 
following: 

1) The need to create guided- learning activities. One of the hall- 
marks of effective, engaging FL instructors is the ability to fashion 
pedagogically sound and interesting guided-learning activities. Instruc- 
tors who possess such abilities are less vulnerable to textbooks that offer 
either too few activities, none whatsoever, or ones that have been poorly 
designed. In an advanced methods course, TAs can exchange and 
critique activities, thereby increasing their instructional repertoires and 
learning to create better activity sequences. 

2) The need to foster students' circumlocution skills. Although 
the ability to paraphrase or circumlocute is important if students are to 
attain oral fluency, particularly at the Advanced level according to the 
ACTFL Proficiency Guidelines, instructors at the intermediate and ad- 
vanced levels rarely teach these skills. How one might develop such 
skills is certainly an appropriate topic for the advanced methods course. 

3) The need to adapt textbooks to the needs of students and to 
suit personal methodological convictions (see Guntermann & Phillips, 
1982). In second-year courses, TAs are typically given more freedom to 
experiment with various approaches and even methods of teaching FLs 
than at the elementary level. For this reason, and since sooner or later 
TAs may have to use a textbook with which they feel uncomfortable, it 
is essential that they learn how to teach effectively regardless of the text 
being used. In short, they need to learn how to make the text work for 
them, rather than allowing the text to dictate to them what will be done, 
when, and how. As mentioned earlier, TAs in the basic methods course 
are normally too concerned with getting through their initial teaching 
assignment (usually a tightly structured elementary FL course) to ben- 
efit from discussions about supplementing or departing from a text- 
book, especially if it is a textbook for intermediate- and upper-level 
courses. Particularly if given as TAs move into intermediate-level courses, 
the advanced methods course can address these concerns when TAs are 
experiencing them. 

4) The need to know how to select and interpret placement and 
proficiency examinations, with special attention to global issues of 
vertical, horizontal, and public articulation (Pesola, 1988; Lange, 1988). 
As more students study foreign languages in high school, the need for 
strong articulation between high school and college becomes even more 
acute. Probably related to new and strengthened admission standards 
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and proficiency requirements, increasing numbers of students are mov- 
ing directly into second-year FL courses during their first year at the 
university. The shift in freshman enrollment from first- to second-year 
courses will no doubt make articulation from high school to college a 
major concern of college faculty in the future. 

5) The need to use standard, basic reference works (linguistic, 
communicative, cultural, and pedagogical) in teaching and to deter- 
mine when and how these works might best be introduced to stu- 
dents. Not only do TAs need to know how to find and effectively use 
reference books, they need familiarity with pedagogical resource mate- 
rials such as films, slides, short-wave radio, and print and nonprint 



realia. In my pilot advanced methods course, each TA became ac- 
quainted with the rudimentary characteristics of computer software and 
video programs and reviewed one textbook or computer package: an 
experience not often provided through the basic FL methods course. 

As for undergraduate students, many students do not know the 
difference, for example, between a review and a reference grammar. 
Often TAs and faculty falsely assume that students are being acquainted 
with basic reference works in other courses. For example, most German 
teachers assume that someone else at another level is introducing their 
students to Duden, and these students graduate without becoming ac- 



quainted with this most basic of German language reference works. In 
the advanced methods course, TAs can become familiar themselves with 



basic reference materials and discuss which are potentially most useful 
to their students at different points in their language learning. 



6) The need to become knowledgeable readers of research ar- 
ticles. In order to continue developing professionally after leaving 
graduate school, TAs need to be good consumers of literature on FL 
teaching. In an advanced methods course, TAs could become familiar 
with major FL teaching journals by skimming several issues, identifying 
the coverage and affiliation of each journal, and writing a review of 
several articles. In reading these articles, graduate students would use 
the theoretical background in second language learning that they are 
acquiring in the advanced methods course. In addition to background 
in theory, students would need to learn the most basic concepts of 
research design and data reporting in order to interpret empirical stud- 
ies. This adds yet another fruitful area to be taught in the advanced 
methods course. By learning to be good consumers of articles in profes- 
sional journals, TAs would be on their way to writing for these journals 
throughout their careers. 
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Aware of both the immediate and long-term needs of TAs and of the 
realities of today's job market, which demands that prospective job 
applicants have fairly diversified teaching experience, faculty who de- 
sign advanced methods curricula for graduate students should plan a 
course of considerable breadth. Such a course may well exce^ the 
specific ideas suggested in this article. The guiding principle for de- 
termining the curriculum should be that an advanced methods course 
must acquaint students with the teaching and learning problems typi- 
cally experienced by new assistant professors, instructors, and lecturers. 

Conclusion 

Advanced methods courses can represent a timely response to some of 
the public and professional needs before us. I believe that it is incumbent 
upon our profession to consider seriously an extension of the basic 
methods course into a second semester or quarter — into an advanced 
course or possibly into one or more seminars. No one can deny the 
remarkable expansion of the discipline of FL education in recent years. 
Therefore, the time has certainly come for the FL teaching community 
to recognize these developments and to seize the opportunity to better 
our profession during this climate of public and professional support for 
effective teaching. It is hoped that the case presented here for the 
desirability of the advanced methods course and the proposals made 
regarding the curricular design of such a course will help generate 
appreciation for, and momentum toward, the establishment of such 
courses on a profession-wide basis. 



1 . See the announcement by Ervin on page 22 of the Modem Language Journal 
73, (1989). 

2. At my own institution several seminars on methodological topics have been 
offered by various faculty in different departments: Alice Omaggio Hadley and 
Sandra Savignon (French), James Lee and Bill VanPatten (Spanish, Italian, and 
Portuguese), and myself (German). The topics have been quite varied and 
include communicative language teaching, proficiency, curriculum and mate- 
rials development, research in second language acquisition, the development of 
reading skills, the integration of language and cultiue in the FL class, and the 
use of video in FL instruction. Each of the courses has been offered in such a way 
that students of different languages may enroll in the course since instructors 
provide language examples from more than one FL. 

3. As a result of having a mixed group of TAs and high school teachers, there 
were other considerations for course design that will not be discussed in detail 
since they are beyond the focus of this article. I will mention, however, that in 
order to captivate and retain the interest of both groups, I focused the course 
mainly on issues germane to language instruction in general. For topics that did 
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not apply directly to the concerns of high school teachers (e. g. teaching graduate 
reading courses to non-FL majors), I used a problem-solving approach which 
could be applied to other situations. I would be pleased to supply more infor- 
mation upon request. 
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The last twenty years have witnessed considerable upheaval in foreign 
language teaching methods. Interestingly (some might be tempted to 
say fortunately), the textbooks published during this same period do not 
reflect that methodological frenzy. In fact, relatively little has changed 
in form and content since the heyday of audiolingualism and, as noted 
by Redfield (1988) and by Valdman (1988), there is a distressing ho- 
mogeneity in teaching materials. We have an overchoice of nonchoices, 
all with the obligatory situational dialogs, set in a very reduced contextual 
framework, and intended to illustrate grammatical patterns or (in more 
progressive textbooks) language functions. Further, we find a simplified 
and grammatically graded reading text, usually focusing on some ste- 
reotyped cultural difference, followed by content questions and one or 
more bilingual vocabulary lists. But the largest part of each chapter 
continues to be devoted to metalanguage, focusing on grammatical 
explanations and paradigms, followed by mostly discrete-point exercises. 
True, many exercises are now "contextualized," i.e., the items to be 
manipulated are headed by a title which supposedly sets a contextual 
framework for the laboriously constructed sequence. But I have yet to 
meet a student who keeps track of "the story"' while filling in prepositions 
or supplying verb or adjective endings. 
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Bymes (1988) rather optimistically traces seven trends in recently 
published textbooks: 1) a trend toward functional language use with an 
accompanying "down grading" of grammar; 2) the attempt to specify 
goals in real-world tasks the learner is to be able to perform; 3) limitation 
of grammatical content load to reflect more realistic expectations of 
learner outcomes; 4) an emphasis of meaning over form, and an ac- 
companying increase in communicative exercises over strictly ma- 
nipulative exercises; 5) a growing incorporation of the receptive skills; 
6) a recognition that learners possess different degrees of control over 
different tasks; and 7) the trend toward authentic language, frequently 
coupled with the demand for real-life tasks (p. 32). Given my own 
survey of available German materials, however, I could not verify a 
number of these trends. 

Without question, the prefaces of recent textbooks read differently 
than those of yesteryear. They use all the right "buzzwords," such as 
"proficiency-oriented," "real language use," "functional /notional organ- 
ization," "authentic language," "real life contexts," "communicative 
focus," "communicative tasks," "personalized activities," etc. A careful 
examination of the actual instructional sequences reveals, however, that 
we have a long way to go to translate current theories of second /foreign 
language acquisition and communicative language learning and teach- 
ing into practice. 

In a recent study of four German textbook series intended for 
secondary schools, Johnson and Markham (1989, p. 42) concluded that 
"mechanical drills were dominant in the overwhelming majority of 
cases," although all textbook authors proclaimed a communicative ori- 
entation and communicative goals. The authors of the study reasoned 
that if a textbook proclaims an underlying communicative philosophy, 
it could be expected that communicative activities outnumber both 
meaningful and mechanical drills.’ According to the Johnson and 
Markham study, however, communicative activities (i.e., exercises with 
unpredictable responses which necessitate the exchange of information 
to fill an information gap) made up only between 10% and 28% of the 
exercises in the textbooks examined, reflecting the still prevailing — 
though now hidden — belief that foreign language learning is mainly a 
matter of habit formation through mechanical manipulation of discrete 
grammatical structures. Even scholars, such as Finnemann (1987, p. 36), 
who see "considerable improvement in the quality of [recent] foreign 
language textbooks," admit that the grammatical syllabus remains the 
major driving force in foreign language instructional materials. 

Few foreign language educators would dispute the fact that the 
textbook drives instruction, and that in the majority of classrooms it is 
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"the main source of guidance for both students and teachers" (Ariew, 
1982, p. 16). A number of educators have, however, spoken out against 
the dominant role of the textbook in foreign language instruction. 
Hammerly (1982), for instance, states: 

One of the most harmful factors in a second language program is 
excessive reliance on textbooks.... They are always there, setting 
an unreasonably fast pace, always open, interfering with the 
development of the audiolingual skills and reinforcing the wrong 
notion that the language is what is found in books. The belief that 
a second language can be learned from textbooks is most 
damaging to second language learning and needs to be 
eliminated. Much would be gained by banning textbooks from the 
second language classroom, reducing them to homework and 
laboratory workshops subordinated to cassette tape recordings 

(p. 201 ).' 

Critics of U.S. textbooks generally focus on four aspects: 1) the need 
to reduce the grammar load and implied expectation of mastery of the 
full range of grammatical structures presented; 2) the need to change 
from a grammatical syllabus to some other kind of organizational 
scheme, such as a functional /notional syllabus, a situational one, a pro- 
ficiency-oriented syllabus (i.e., one based on the functional trisection of 
the ACTFL Proficiena/ Guidelines), or a thematic (i.e., culture compara- 
tive) syllabus; 3) the need to offer materials which illustrate authentic 
language — particularly oral language in programs where oral profi- 
ciency is a major goal; and 4) the need to change the content from the 
bland, middle class, sanitized touristic focus to information that offers 
an intellectual challenge. 

Valdman and Warriner-Burke (1980) and Warriner (1978), for in- 
stance, express what many of us have felt for decades, namely that there 
is "Too Much Between the Covers to Cover" (Warriner, 1978, p. 551). 
Knop (1988) puts it in more earthy terms when she states that the best 
way to cover a textbook is to sit on it. But even the most recent textbooks 
continue to present a comprehensive overview of the grammatical 
structures of the target language. True, some textbook authors reassure 
the students that they are not expected to "master" all the grammatical 
paradigms. Such statements are, however, invariably followed by ex- 
ercises which assume the level of active control just disavowed. 

Bragger (1985) suggests that textbook and instructional materials be 
organized to reflect the functions, content/context, and grammatical 
accuracy expectations of the ACTFL Guidelines} Since the Guidelines 
have, however, been criticized for their lack of theoretical underpinnings 
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as well as for their lack of empirical verification as to their appropriate- 
ness in the language acquisition process/ it would seem premature to 
use the Guidelines as the organizing principle for textbooks. 

Walz (1986) points out that while the majority of recent textbooks 
proclaim to promote oral proficiency as a major, if not the major goal of 
instruction/ textbooks attempt to teach the predominantly oral modal- 
ity through written language forms, in spite of the fact that oral and 
written language differ considerably, not only in channel of processing, 
but in morphology, syntax, lexical choice, sentence length, degree of 
redundancy, etc. 

Some recent textbooks, particularly those espousing a "natural 
approach" attempt to increase the authenticity of dialogs by rendering 
basically conversational language in written form. To my knowledge, no 
one has yet addressed the mauthenticity and hidden danger of at- 
tempting to teach an oral code through written language. Native speakers 
simply do not write as they speak! The call for "authenticity" requires 
that oral language remain oral (i.e., that it be presented by a live speaker, 
audio or video recording, and not by the textbook).* 

Redfield (1988) belongs to that group of textbook critics who be- 
lieves that the profession should devote less attention to method and 
more to content, i.e., to what we are teaching and why. He objects to the 
"language-textbook representation of life" where 

all the characters...are middle-class, and most of them are young. 
They have various adventures out in the world, eating in a 
restaurant, going to the theater, traveling, shopping, everywhere 
making conversation. The most threatening thing that ever seems 
to happen in these books is that someone gets lost and has to ask 
directions. We do not encounter here the language of terror or 
mourning, nor do they use language to persuade or seduce, to 
wheedle or denounce. The world of these people centers on 
objects, not persons; even in relation to objects, they consume but 
they do not produce. We never hear them talking while they 
work, or dealing with any problem of critical importance. They 
talk about the weather or their schoolwork, not politics or religion 
or terrorism or the fate of the earth.... Conflict is attenuated, and 
the relationships of the textbook characters are relatively 
superficial. They tease each other, but they never get angry; they 
go out on dates, but they never make love (pp. 14-15). 

Redfield suggests that "an authentically cultural approach to language 
teaching would teach... obscenities, slang, baby talk, jargon, high style, 
and down-home all as part of one great variegated system" (p. 14) and 
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recommends that textbooks present people who speak a language that 
can engage the passions or the intellect. 

What are some emerging insights, or commonly agreed upon tenets, 
based either on second language acquisition theory or empirical research 
which inform how languages might be learned, and which therefore also 
might inform the content and form of instructional materials? Let me 
give a thumbnail sketch of some of these currently prevailing theories. 
Because of space constraints, I will limit myself to a discussion of 
Acculturation/Pidginization Theory, Linguistic Universal Theory, 
Interlanguage Theory, Discourse Theory, and Krashen's Monitor Model.^ 
The AcculturationIPidginization Theory advanced, among others, by 
Schumann (1978), holds that: 

Second language acquisition is just one aspect of acculturation 
and the degree to which a learner acculturates to the target 
language group will control the degree to which he acquires the 
second language (quoted in McLaughlin, 1987, p. 110). 

This acculturation process depends mainly on social and psychological 
factors which determine "the amount of contact learners have with the 
target language and the degree to which they are open to the input that 
is available" (McLaughlin, 1987, p. 111). 

Linguistic Universal Theory hypothesizes a universal, innate, bio- 
logical language component in our genetic make-up. Thus, first or 
second language learners have all the principles of universal grammar 
available and only need the appropriate input (in quantity and quality) 
at the appropriate time for language learning to occur. 

Of interest to us is that Universal Grammar Theory posits an "ac- 
cessibility hierarchy," i.e., an inherent difficulty hierarchy of rules falling 
under a universal "core grammar" and a language-specific "peripheral 
grammar." It is hypothesized that to ensure acquisition, those rules 
falling under the language-specific "peripheral grammar" need to occur 
much more frequently in the learner's input than the "core" rules shared 
by all languages. Unfortunately, linguists have not yet made major 
progress in defining these core and peripheral grammars. 

Error analysis studies conducted by adherents of Interlanguage 
Theory provide some evidence that first and second language learners 
make similar errors at similar stages in the acquisition process, regardless 
of their mother tongue, age, or way the language was acquired. Many 
of these errors are believed to be developmental and will eventually 
disappear, if the learner receives sufficient appropriate input. 

Discourse Theory posits that learners develop competence in a second 
language not simply by absorbing input or studying grammar at the 
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sentence level, but by actively participating in communication. Interper- 
sonal use of language, which involves negotiating meaning and filling 
information gaps, is considered essential for language acquisition to 
occur. 

Krashen's Monitor Model is probably the most ambitious and widely 
known among the theories presented. This theory is also the only one 
from which direct pedagogical extrapolations have been made in the so- 
called Natural Approach (Krashen & Terrell, 1983). The Monitor Model 
proposes that learners have two processes at their disposal to develop 
language competence. One is "acquisition," which takes place sub- 
consciously in natural language interaction; the other is "learning," 
which requires conscious analysis and takes place predominantly in 
instruction. Krashen has been criticized for his insistence that only 
"acquired language" is available for use in spontaneous communication 
and that formal learning has no effect on acquisition, except to serve as 
a monitor or editor for the learner's output, provided the situation 
permits such monitoring. Krashen also believes that comprehensible 
input is the sole necessary prerequisite to language acquisition, and that 
the amount of input the student will convert into intake is dependent on 
a low affective filter (i.e., on affective factors such as lack of anxiety, self- 
confidence, etc.). Finally, similar to adherents of Interlanguage and 
Universal Grammar Theory, Krashen is convinced that we acquire 
grammatical structures in a predictable order, regardless of the order in 
which they are presented by a textbook. 

The theories mentioned focus predominantly on naturalistic second 
language acquisition. It would, of course, be foolhardy to draw a direct 
analogy between naturalistic and formal classroom language learning. 
There is, however, sufficient evidence to indicate that the two processes 
are similar in many ways. 

What, then, might be implications of my theoretical meanderings for 
the development of instructional materials? 

Regardless of how or where a language is acquired, we cannot deny 
the importance of attitude and motivation in the process. Terrell (1977, 
p. 328) convincingly argues that "language learning takes place when 
there is a real need and motivation for it," and that "the primary factors 
which influence L2 acquisition are affective and not cognitive." Sec- 
ondly, the need for extended comprehensible input which helps learners 
shape their output to an increasingly closer approximation of the target 
language norm also seems to be beyond question. Thirdly, we need to 
take a critical look at findings from error analysis studies, supporting an 
Interlanguage theoretical view as well as the tenets of Universal Gram- 
mar Theory, that grammatical simplification and sequencing of materi- 
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als, structural analysis and discrete-point grammar practice — while 
temporarily improving performance on discrete-point tests — have rela- 
tively little influence on spontaneous language use. What does seem to 
improve spontaneous communicative competence, according to all 
theories discussed, with the exception of the Monitor Model, leads us to 
our fourth consideration: the need to interact repeatedly in meaningful 
situations, using the target language as medium of communication. 

How would instructional materials need to change, if we no longer 
believed that the textbook determined the order of mastery? What 
would change if student errors were seen as stages in a developmental 
process, implying that errors do not necessitate an instant review and 
practice of grammatical paradigms, but an increased input of compre- 
hensible language which repeatedly recycles the offensive structures in 
authentic interaction? What would need to change if we were indeed 
convinced that attitudinal factors determined to a large extent success 
in language learning? 

I argue that second language acquisition theory and research make 
a convincing case that the traditional textbook — espousing a grammatical 
syllabus and intended for consecutive, page-by-page coverage in el- 
ementary or intermediate language instruction — is an insufficient and 
deficient medium for language teaching and learning. We need to 
broaden the palette of instructional materials to include systematically 
those available media that demonstrate and illustrate language and 
culture not just via the written word, but also via the ear, via the eye, via 
smell, taste, and texture, if possible, and via feelings triggered by what 
the senses perceive. In other words, we need to develop materials which 
lead the learner to experience the target language and culture(s) as much 
as it is possible outside the borders of a particular language area. Thus, 
the recommendations that follow will not just apply to the textbook 
per se, but will suggest the development of an integrated yet flexible 
package which uses available technology to tap the multisensory nature 
of language and culture and multisensory experience of language learn- 
ing, and lets us adjust various instructional components to the needs and 
interests of individual learners and teachers. 

Recommendation #1: 

All current theories of language acquisition point to the importance 
of comprehensible input, and research indicates that extracurricular 
reading, for instance, can have a beneficial effect on language profi- 
ciency (Gradman & Hanania, 1989). Instructional input needs to be 
greatly increased through systematic use of instructional software, 
utilizing — besides the textbook — audio and video programs, computer 
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assisted instruction, interactive videodisc technology, and interactive 
audio instruction, accompanied by activities which permit the learners 
to interact with the content of the oral, written, and visual texts, and — 
even though only in simulated fashion — with the individuals portrayed 
in those media.® 

This input needs to be relevant for the learners in question (see 
recommendation #2) and, of course, linguistically accessible. While 
"authentic" texts (i.e., nonsimplified, nongraded texts spoken and writ- 
ten by and for native speakers which meet the normal discourse con- 
straints of a language) are, of course, preferable to artificial, simplified, 
and structurally seeded language, accessibility (in terms of content, 
communicative purpose, as well as lexicon and grammatical complex- 
ity) needs to be of primary concern in text selection, particularly in 
elementary language instruction. When we design lessons based on 
"authentic texts," particularly if they are of an oral nature (as implied in 
textbook dialogs or tap>ed supplementary materials) or if they were 
originally intended for reading by educated native speakers, we need to 
remember that native speakers intuitively adjust thei^ language output 
if they converse with or write to a foreigner whom they perceive to have 
limited language fluency. This so called intuitive "caretaker speech" can 
therefore be as "authentic" as speech between two native speakers. In 
McLaughlin's (1987) words, 

good input to second-language learners has their social needs in 
mind. It is selected for content and modified in form and 
presentation. It tends to be structurally simpler, more redundant 
and repetitive, and is characterized by greater structural 
regularity than is found in normal usage (p. 155). 

I do not disagree with the need to teach students relatively early 
processing strategies for dealing with unsimplified texts, since outside 
the language classroom they will be unlikely to encounter texts of which 
they can decode every word and structure. Nor do I argue with the need 
to make students aware of various registers and discourse features of 
authentic oral and written language. Yet "authenticity" also implies that 
the language is used for authentic purposes, in authentic settings, and 
in ways appropriate for the participants. Thus "authenticity" dictates for 
instance that oral interaction be presented in oral form, be bound by 
clear visible, audible, or feelable contextual boundaries, and that native 
speakers adjust their output when conversing with limited proficiency 
speakers. 
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Recommendation #2: 

To increase learner motivation, there should be an increased empha- 
sis on content, i.e., on worthwhile, thought-and emotion-provoking 
information and interaction about the home or target language culture, 
about the world in general, or specific disciplinary knowledge apart 
from a description of the grammatical system. 

Schema Theory suggests that comprehension and retention are 
increased if learners approach a text with certain expectations based on 
their existing background knowledge. As Kramsch (1988) suggests, this 
approach would dictate a comparative approach to culture study, where 
students need to describe, analyze, and explain their own culture before 
attempting to deal with unfamiliar concepts in the target language 
culture. Kramsch recommends appendices or supplementary booklets 
which provide home culture analogues to the facts presented about the 
target culture to allow for contrastive learning. She maintains that 
"whatever the students' degree of American cultural literacy... if they 
have not reflected on their own culture in a critical manner, they cannot 
appreciate the differences when presented only with the foreign cultural 
facts" (p. 111). 

My call for a more content-based foreign language curriculum does 
not mean the elimination of formal grammatical analysis, explanation, 
or practice. Most language teachers would agree with Finnemann (1987, 
p. 36) that "it is pedagogically important to leave the learner with the 
sense that the target language is a structured system and not an arbitrary 
set of unrelated prescriptions for verbal behavior." It would be fool- 
hardy and inefficient to deprive adolescent or adult learners with limited 
learning time of opportunities to derive grammatical generalizations. 
But even in grammar practice, meaning can take precedence over form, 
and worthwhile information can be conveyed. For instance, when teach- 
ing comparative adjectives, rather than comparing the height of a fic- 
titious Melanie and Max, the textbook could lead to a comparison of the 
geographic features of various countries, the consumption rate of the 
world's resources by various nations, the standard of livingof the target- 
language nation(s) compared with the U.S., etc. When teaching adjective 
endings, rather than describing some fictitious generic table or chair, an 
exercise could lead to the description of specific landscapes, artistic 
creations by target country nationals, their homes, or festivals. It goes 
without saying that grammatical practice can be greatly enhanced by 
computer or interactive video instruction, where the learner has instant 
access to helpful cultural or linguistic background information, imme- 
diate feedback, or grammatical correction. 
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Recommendation #3: 

Based on insights derived from cognitive theory and memory stud- 
ies which indicate a need for up to forty repetitions before a concept that 
does not have personal significance is remembered, there need to be 
systematic efforts at recycling not only vocabulary and grammatical 
structures but also situationally determined language functions (i.e., 
describing, expressing preference, complimenting, giving directions). 
Computer concordance programs enable us to check the frequency with 
which lexical items, grammatical structures, and various situational 
contexts appear. When examining currently marketed texts intended for 
elementary language instruction, it is surprising how many lexical items 
appear only once, with nevertheless an implicit expectation that students 
will retain and be able to use them. 

Recommendation #4: 

Communicative routines and language functions which learners 
might want to acquire for tourist or other purposes remain an important 
goal of communicative language instruction, since they permit learners 
to function relatively early in a variety of everyday contexts. Such 
linguistic routines are, however, best taught via videotaped examples of 
actual situations where the routines are appropriate. The use of inter- 
active videodisc would permit the learner not only to observe a situation 
in a culturally appropriate context, but also to engage in simulated 
interaction with native speakers. 

Recommendation #5: 

Exercises and learning activities will need to present meaningful 
language in a meaningful way and require that students concentrate on 
specific informational content in addition to structural forms. Clearly, the 
need remains for skill-getting and skill-using activities as proposed by 
Rivers (1972). But strictly mechanical exercises, such as substitution 
drills and many forms of transformation or completion drills — even 
those that pretend to be contextualized — should be few. Communica- 
tive language use requires a purpose or need for communicating and an 
exchange of information. 

It should be clear by now that 1 am recommending instruction where 
the textbook no longer dominates the classroom. Rather than consisting 
of one monolithic volume, instructional packages might consist of a 
series of separate components. 

Primarily, we need a large selection of reading materials (either 
bound into a reader or — better yet — left as independent text packages 
which can be exchanged for more current material as it becomes avail- 
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able), including different text genres, with exercises that focus on the 
content of and personal reaction to interesting, informative, or enter- 
taining texts. This text/information component, developed according to 
schema theoretical principles, would provide the content, ensure the 
necessary recycling, and provide opportunities for interaction. 

For grammar instruction, the package could offer a relatively 
stable, basic simplified grammar/workbook, combined with an 
imaginative computer program that offers meaningful and communi- 
cative exercises focusing on particular structures. The computer will, of 
course, do what computers do best: it will give immediate correction and 
feedback on structural or lexical errors; will provide instant access to 
explanations, translations or vocabulary lists; and, in the style of com- 
puter adaptive testing, will continue offering exercises until a student 
can demonstrate an awareness of the grammatical pattern in question. 
This instructional component would provide skill-getting activities, 
integrated, however — whenever possible and appropriate — with per- 
sonalized, communicative skill-using activities. 

Also included with the instructional package should be a series of 
audiotapes with interesting oral interactions set in specific situational 
contexts, including dramatic readings of stories, Hdrspiele, discussions, 
poems, and songs. While the tapes might present dramatic readings of 
texts presented in the reader, taped oral pattern drills — those that make 
the rounds on most current audiotape series — are taboo, since they go 
counter to any conception of "authentic oral language use" or com- 
municative language teaching. Furthermore, they are perceived by 
most language students to be boring. This component would provide 
authentic oral language samples from a number of different native and 
nonnative speakers, and insights into varieties of oral registers, dialects, 
and discourse styles — all accompanied by comprehension exercises. 

Last, but not least, we should have access to a set of videotapes or, 
ideally, interactive videodisc programs, which demonstrate situational 
exchanges in culturally authentic settings, entertaining dramatic vi- 
gnettes, and information on aspects of the target language culture. This 
segment again presents content, insights into the target language cul- 
ture, and opportunities to observe communicative interactions between 
different speakers in different contexts. The accompanying exercises 
would, again, focus mainly on comprehension as well as on cultural 
comparisons and contrasts. 

I see these various components structured into a system of ex- 
changeable and interchangeable building blocks — ideally consisting of 
"loose-leafed" texts with accompanying activities, individual disc, tape, 
and cassette programs, pedagogically annotated and held together by 
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instructional guides. Such flexible materials would permit an instructor 
or student some choice in the selection of reading or viewing texts, based 
on personal interest and/or pedagogical conviction. Each ''building 
block" would be analyzed and carefully cross-indexed as to text type, 
linguistic difficulty level, topic/ theme, dominant grammatical structural 
patterns (if any), language functions/ type of discourse illustrated, length, 
and any other feature which might be useful to the language program 
coordinator or individual teacher in "building" his or her own in- 
structional sequence. An additional advantage of such flexible materials 
would be that components (e.g., texts presenting cultural information) 
could be easily exchanged if they were outdated or if more appropriate 
texts became available. 

The question at hand is, of course, who would develop and/or pub- 
lish such multifarious materials? Qearly, the effort called for cannot be 
completed by any one individual author or materials developer. Teams 
of collectors/selectors/adapters and writers /"didacticizers"/creators/ 
producers/etc. must be established here and in the various target cul- 
tures. If commercial publishers are not interested in developing such 
packages or would find the concept unprofitable, clearinghouses could 
be established by the professional language associations which could 
serve as collection and distribution points for the materials. 

When selecting instructional materials, we have all felt that "the 
perfect textbook is yet to be written." The concept presented would 
permit each language program — to a much larger extent than is now 
possible — to compile an instructional series which reflects its own 
pedagogical convictions and instructional goals. Further, the flexibility 
permitted by this building block system would be a boon to articulation 
between courses and/or levels, since selected segments could easily be 
reintroduced for recycling, review, and practice. The flexibility permit- 
ted in material selection could enhance cooperation and enthusiasm of 
experienced teaching assistants or other personnel teaching multisection 
lower division courses by permitting some personal choice of texts and 
activities within the set parameters of a program. 

Unfortunately, the suggested materials would not alleviate the need 
for careful and extensive TA training and supervision. But the "self- 
compiled" teaching package would facilitate close coordination between 
instructional goals, materials, and teaching practice, and would ensure 
that classroom instruction follow closely the teaching and learning 
principles expounded in our methods courses, rather than follow the 
lead of a textbook which may not reflect our goals or current insights into 
language learning and teaching. 
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With the above-described instructional package, classrooms of the 
future will utilize the available instructional hour for oral input, {per- 
sonalized information exchanges, discussions of texts, clarification of 
problems, and viewing of appropriate video programs. Outside of class, 
students will be expected to do selected readings, listen to appropriate 
sequences of audiotapes — either in a language lab or on their Walkman — 
work on grammar exercises in the workbook or on a home computer, 
and review the video programs on the home VCR or work on interactive 
video in the university's media center. Such carefully guided and in- 
tegrated use of instructional materials could realistically triple the av- 
erage 200 minutes per week input and practice time available in conven- 
tional instruction, and ensure the time and motivation necessary to 
reach and retain at least a perfunctory fluency in the language, even for 
students who are limited (or limit themselves) to the traditional two 
years of language study. In the final analysis, the traditional textbook 
alone has very limited p>otential for developing communicative profi- 
ciency. Limited to the printed word and lifeless, two-dimensional il- 
lustrations, it cannot show how language fits into and interacts with its 
cultural context. Other media need to be used to stimulate additional 
senses and to involve the learner as closely as p>ossible in experiencing 
the target language and culture without actually being present in a 
target language environment. 

For those who consider my recommendations futuristic, let me 
{X)int out that the majority of p>ostsecondary institutions already have 
access to the required hardware and facilities necessary for implementing 
my proposal. The problems encountered in implementing the concept 
will be due not so much to a lack of resources; rather they are due to an 
outmoded conceptualization of what foreign language learning entails, 
and the prevailing attitudes and established traditions and practices of 
language teachers as well as publishers and textbook authors. Our 
students can only benefit if our instructional materials reflect critical 
insights gained from current second language acquisition theories and 
the growing body of language learning research available. 



1. For a classification of language learning exercises, see Paulston and Bruder 
(1975). 



2. The notion that the textbook should serve as an out-of-class resource rather 
than as an in-class instructional guide is supported by a number of educators, 
particularly those espousing a natural approach. See, for instance, Krashen and 
TerreU (1983). 

3. The Guidelines referred to are the ACTFL Provisional Proficiency Guidelines. 



Notes 
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Hastingson-Hudson, NY: American Council on the Teaching of Foreign Lan- 
guages, 1982. 

4. See, for instance, Bachman (1987). 

5. For similar criticism, see also Clausing (1974). 

6. Incidentally, even those textbooks that come with an audiotape component 
often do not use the software to present authentic conversational exchanges for 
comprehension and reaction, but instead offer mostly oral pattern drills. 

7. These and other language acquisition theories are discussed in more detail in 
McLaughlin (1987) and Ellis (1986). 

8. For a discussion of how interactive videodisc technology can foster simulated 
interaction, the reader is referred to Schulz (1988). For an example of a specific 
program which illustrates the interactive potential of the medium, see Gale 
(1983). 
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CALL Today: Implications 
for Multisectioned 
Language Programs 



Robert Ariew 
University of Arizona 

In the late '60s, as a graduate student, I was doing computer-assisted 
literary research. At the time mainframes were the only type of 
computer available, minicomputers having just made their 
appearance and being still jealously guarded by the departments that 
owned them. Microcomputers were, of course, still several years 
away. I was entering data on a keypunch, a big, cumbersome 
machine whose purpose is to make appropriately spaced and sized 
square holes on card stock. The collection of cards (the "deck") was 
then to be "input" into the machine as data. A program, written in 
SNOBOL4, was to generate a concordance of my text. I was busy 
entering the data, one line at a time on the cards, being sure not to 
make any typographical errors. Several people came into the 
computer laboratory, one of whom came over and curiously asked 
what I was doing. I told him I was entering my text data. He 
immediately laughed, and, as he was rejoining his friends, told me, 
"Didn't anybody tell you computers are for numbers?" 

Several weeks later, I was again at the keypunch in the computer 
laboratory, entering data. This time, a group of us humanities 
students had the idea to type in recipe ingredients from the most 
commonly available cookbooks and generate an index for them. The 
index would reference those recipes in the cookbooks that called for, 
say, potatoes. If a cook had a bunch of potatoes and wanted 
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references to recipes that included potatoes, he or she would open 
our index and find all recipes that called for them. I was sitting at the 
keypunch with the Joy of Cooking open and was busily typing in 
ingredients. This time the reaction of those around me was more 
pronounced. Some even questioned my masculinity. 

Computing has evolved in the last three decades. Computers are no 
longer conceived as machines for numbers. The contrary is now true. 
With the widespread use of word processors, computers are now used 
mostly for text input, including indexing. Computer assisted language 
learning (CALL) has also evolved, especially since the introduction of 
the microcomputer. Entire new subfields have emerged, including desk- 
top publishing, hypertext, and multimedia. Similarly, computers are 
used in teaching foreign languages in entirely new ways. Interactive 
videodiscs, digitized sound, digitized color graphics have all made their 
appearance and have modified our perception of computers. We now 
can "browse" databases with impunity. While early activities such as 
drill and practice have remained as useful foreign language learning 
activities, they are now given a more restricted role. 

Just as different uses have multiplied, so have the number of people 
that use computers today. No longer the exclusive domain of computer 
scientists, engineers, and scientists, computers are now used by a wide 
varietyof people with different goals. To the administrator, the computer 
is now a tool used to manage a number of courses, registrations, budgets, 
etc; in twenty years, it may also be part of an integrated system that 
matches instructors' availability with specific classes, managing en- 
rollment predictions with available resources. To the faculty, it may be 
a tool for research, a means to prepare a manuscript, a means to com- 
municate with colleagues, and a general purpose manager of information 
such as bibliographies; before long, we can expect it to become a mul- 
timedia manager which allows the integration of voice, video, and 
graphics into presentations. To directors of language courses, it may be 
a means to prepare conrimon examinations and presentation materials 
for use in classes; within a few years, we can expect it to become a tool 
for small group collaboration where the members of the group work 
together writing, editing, and refining materials. To teaching assistants, 
it may be a way to store class grades, to compute means, averages, and 
other class statistics, and to write papers for classes; eventually they may 
be writing their lesson plans directly on computers and presenting 
multimedia materials with them. Finally, to students, it may be a way 
to do a wide variety of exercises and to write a paper; someday it may 
become their principal source of information. 
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This article attempts to categorize and describe the old as well as the 
new modalities of use. It targets novice computer users as well as more 
experienced ones. Before proceeding, however, a few things must be 
made clear. The discussion will center on types of uses (for presenta- 
tions, communication, etc.), not uses in specific subject areas (such as in 
teaching literature, teaching grammar, etc.). For a description of recent 
projects in subject areas, see Smith (1989) in the bibliography. Another 
thing to clarify is that one must be very careful when writing lists since 
categories of computer use (and of users) overlap quite a bit. It can be 
argued that it is precisely in these overlapping areas that innovations are 
happening. The overlaps will be pointed out below. 

Presentations 

The first category of use is very broad. Presentations include all uses of 
the computer which prepare materials for passing information orally or 
in writing. This category is listed first since it is overwhelmingly the 
most common use of computers today. It includes document prepara- 
tion through text processing, database management, and use of 
spreadsheets. It also includes the preparation of overhead transparen- 
cies, illustrations, and handouts for oral presentations. With the advent 
of graphic-based machines, presentations now routinely include graphic 
illustrations. Other related uses have also become possible, such as 
computer assisted drafting, graphic design, and the preparation of 
blueprints and layouts. 

Document preparation is routinely done in foreign languages as 
well. Even nonalphabetic languages can now be entered, displayed on 
computer screens, and then printed on paper or sent to a correspondent 
through a modem. (We are already overlapping functions; see "Com- 
munications" below). More specific to CALL, special types of docu- 
ments are now being prepared: exams. Using a database program to 
keep and manage exam questions, many language teachers and teaching 
assistants are using the computer for computer managed instruction 
(CMI). They are selecting questions and printing master copies of quiz- 
zes and examinations, often on ditto masters for duplication. Similarly, 
using spreadsheet-like software, language instructors are keeping track 
of student grades and their progress in classes and doing interim grade 
calculations with computers. Some exams are even designed to be 
administered on machines. These exams take advantage of the 
microcomputer's fast evaluation capability and also of the possibility of 
designing tests that are adaptive — computer adaptive tests (CAT) where 
questions that are more appropriate to the student' s abilities are presented. 

The computer itself is now being used as the medium for presenta- 
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tions. Since the computer display can be enlarged for group viewing by 
means of a liquid crystal display device (such as the Kodak DataShow), 
the microcomputer, especially a portable one, becomes the medium of 
presentation and can afford the ability of displaying graphics, making 
animated presentations, and even playing digitized high-quality sounds. 
These on-line presentations are now being made in classes, as a kind of 
animated, graphic blackboard with multimedia capabilities. They suggest 
that a set of prepared materials may be written to illustrate elements of 
a language class. The materials can be shared by the teaching assistants 
in charge of a section of the class. These same materials could also be 
used by adjunct faculty to extend large courses by offering them in a 
variety of modes (at night, short course, adult learning, intensive courses, 
etc.). 

One of the most powerful new uses of microcomputers is desktop 
publishing (DTP). It represents an overlap between graphics design and 
word processing. A relatively inexpensive workstation which includes 
a high-resolution laser printer and a graphics-capable microcomputer is 
used to merge graphic elements, text, lines, and headlines into a publi- 
cation. Many departmental publications (handouts, newsletters, alumni 
communications, recruiting pieces, etc.) as well as course materials 
(syllabi, lesson plans, handouts, etc.) may be prepared in this manner. 
Uni versity publishers are now making use of DTT to publish monographs. 
Textbook publishers have also adopted DTP for foreign language 
workbooks and laboratory manuals. 

In the future: Presentation will include not only voice and color 
graphics, but also color live-action video. Appropriate scenes will be 
transferred to the presentation and shown on projecting devices. Most 
word processors will have desktop publishing capabilities and will also 
allow the integration of images in page layouts. 

Communications 

It can be argued that the microcomputer is nothing but a sophisticated 
communication tool and that it is best used when disseminating infor- 
mation among users. By merging microcomputer resources via local 
area networks, people are now able to work in task groups, sharing 
peripherals such as printers, scanners, modems, etc., and also sharing 
the same database, adding to it, modifying it. In CALL, local area 
networks make it possible to share the same software (through site 
licensing arrangements with the publishers). Teachers do not have to ask 
students to hand in separate diskettes, but can access scores and other 
student information stored in one common device. Laboratory directors 
can also update information and software in one location rather than 
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having to modify dozens or even hundreds of individual diskettes. 

Local area networks are also making it possible to send electronic 
mail among the members of the network. It is possible, for instance, to 
establish a messaging system for teaching assistants where the director 
could send a message to all members or to selected ones. Teaching 
assistants could also send messages to each other or to the director. 
Messaging systems may eventually replace the countless short messages 
and signs that clutter departments of foreign languages. Similarly, using 
a modem and the telephone system, microcomputer users can access 
information stored on remote devices. Bulletin boards (computer-ac- 
cessed private messaging systems) routinely make available software, 
data, graphics, etc. Large networks such as bitnet, internet, and arpanet 
also allow users to exchange information worldwide. It is not unusual 
today to make article submissions via bitnet. The article, having been 
written on a word processor, is then sent to the editor via a connmunication 
network. This not only saves time, since the transmission is usually 
made within the same day (typically within an hour), but also money, 
since bitnet is usually provided free as a university service. 

Commercial services are also available that can give the user the 
ability to communicate with others, to draw from large caches of in- 
formation as well as to participate in forums (conferencing). Forums are 
communication areas where users can ask and respond to questions, 
take part in ongoing debates, and exchange information. Contributors 
typically review software and hardware and give opinions about pro- 
cesses and computer services. One of these forums is of special interest 
to the foreign language educator since it specifically targets communi- 
cation in the discipline: the foreign language educator's forum on 
CompuServe (a commercial bulletin board). Researchers and directors 
can join the interactive forums, post questions to be answered by the 
members of the forums, or answer questions posted by others. 

In CALL, local area networks may be used as a means to improve 
students' foreign language skills. Forums and electronic mail messaging 
services can be used among students collaborating on the network. 
Students may conrimunicate on-line (simultaneously write to each other 
and read what others are writing), leave messages, and comment on 
each other's work. Forums on local area networks are becoming the 
electronic, written analogs of small group work in foreign language 
classes. 

In the future: Personal computers will continue to have a local 
storage capacity, perhaps in the order of 100 megabytes of information 
(100 million characters). However, they will also have access to a much 
larger database. Using dedicated data lines or even cellular telephone 
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communicarions, computers will have access to gigabytes (billions of 
bytes) or even terabytes (trillions of bytes) of information from remote 
databases. The user will probably not know (or care) where the infor- 
mation is stored, but all of it will be available, regardless of the con- 
figuration of the computer itself. 

Research 

Research and computers form an ambiguous pair. It is ambiguous 
because of the dual nature of the computer: the computer may be a tool 
or a vehicle for research. As a tool, the computer is a sophisticated device 
that can store information gathered during experiments (for instance, 
latency of response, time between display and response, time to read 
instructions, etc.). Having collected information during the experiment, 
the researcher then analyzes the data (normally with the same computer) 
and makes generalizations. 

As a vehicle for research, computers are also routinely used to 
evaluate the effectiveness of computer assisted instruction (CAI) or 
CALL materials. Students may be asked to give their opinions about 
material they experience (affective research) or data may be gathered 
about how well they perform (quantitative research). 

It has also been argued that computers are affecting how people 
perceive and acquire information. Computers allow people access to 
information in a different way than books: in a more randorn-access 
mode. While books are much more linear in their format (book indexes 
do allow for some measure of random accessibility), computers are 
much more flexible in allowing random access. While computers are 
responsible for providing a new way to look at information (in a ran- 
dom-access mode), they may also be able to document for us how this 
can benefit (or cripple) learning. 

The matter of documentation is important in research. Here again 
the computer has been proven to be a very useful tool. Much library 
work— for example, searching, retrieving, cross-referencing, and col- 
lating — is done by computers nowadays. By merging the computer's 
communications capabilities with its strengths in search and retrieval, 
libraries can now offer remote services. Researchers can now request 
library services from their office or from home via modem. 

In the future: Researchers will have access to a kind of programming 
that will allow them to define a set of actions that the computer will 
perform at a later time (in the background, while other applications are 
idle). The tasks will be performed somewhat intelligently and somewhat 
independently. For instance, the researcher may specify that the com- 
puter search external databases for bibliographic information that meets 
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criteria previously set, download that information to a local storage 
device, rewrite it to conform to an accepted bibliographic format, and 
alphabetize it. The program will also be able to act as an assistant and 
assign levels of priority or importance to the information, identifying it 
as most appropriate or less appropriate. 

Of course, the cursory treatment above does not do justice to the 
growing complexity of the computer as a research tool. One needs only 
look at any scholarly journal (in any field) to understand that there are 
indeed very few areas of research where the computer has not made its 
mark. 

Instruction (CALL) 

CALL undeniably has evolved and become more sophisticated in the 
last few years. The most telling evidence is that the original basic 
assumptions about CALL no longer hold true; the t)i^es of CALL 
activities once considered axiomatic no longer seem to be absolutes; the 
old definitions about what CALL is and is not simply do not serve well 
today. Tutorials, drill and practice, simulations, and games are no longer 
the only four categories of CALL activities. The clear distinctions that 
this taxonomy implied have become blurred; qualifications must now 
accompany the taxonomy. Moreover, CALL, at its most popular and 
implementable forms, used to rely on small, inexpensive, and readily 
available hardware, such as the Apple II family of machines. While the 
Apple II is undeniably still a vehicle for much CALL activity, the 
discipline is beginning to consider much more "hefty" hardware, with 
new and much more powerful capabilities. In short, the assumptions 
made previously about hardware do not seem to hold true either. 

Types of CALL-based Activities 

A decade ago, CALL categories were well-understood and were still 
very useful in shaping lesson materials. These "classic" categories are 
described below. 

Tutorials are lesson materials tha t consist of explanations, principles, 
and definitions through which the student acquires new knowledge. 
Questions are presented at appropriate intervals to check on under- 
standing of concepts. Responses are judged as either correct or wrong 
and appropriate branching is provided to maximize understanding and 
learning. Tutorials are conceived as interactive books that provide more 
or less information according to the student's learning as evidenced by 
answers to appropriate questions. Tutorials are used as an integral part 
of many CALL materials. For example, tutorials typically precede drill 
o 
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and practice materials to ensure that students have understood the rules 
on which the practice is based. 

Drill and practice is a distinct type of activity that stresses appli- 
cation of concepts and works with discrete points. Its goal is to reinforce 
students' knowledge and to remedy any weaknesses through error 
diagnosis and correction. Help sequences are made available either to 
refresh the student's memory or, when errors occur, to restate the rules 
which may have been misunderstood. Drill and practice is also char- 
acterized by repetition of the same or similar tasks. One typically finds 
drill and practice materials for formation of verbs and tenses, use of 
pronouns, etc. 

Simulations present a real-world analogue to the student for the 
purpose of teaching the intricacies of a particular process. In this type 
of material, there is no predetermined algorithm to solving the problem 
or to understanding the process. Students are free to explore a multitude 
of available paths and are given a wide choice of possible actions to 
perform. Because of the difficulty in designing meaningful or realistic 
linguistic simulations, they have not been widely used in CALL, but the 
number of examples is growing. 

Finally, CALL games involve solving small problems or overcoming 
obstacles in a competitive format. Games are typically fast-paced and 
involve acquiring points. Essentially drill and practice activities jazzed 
up (with accompanying sound and color graphics) and with a goal 
(scoring routines), they are used typically to check on student progress, 
while, at the same time, "lightening up" the didactic process. 

While the more traditional uses of CALL have been superseded, as 
we will see below, they remain an important and well-defined area of 
instruction in foreign languages. Many instructors rely on computers to 
have students practice grammatical structures. The computer thus as- 
sumes the role of an electronic workbook, giving students the opportunity 
to perform "linguistic calisthenics." The time saved in grading, the 
effectiveness of the medium as a repetitive drill master, and the fact that 
the computer seems to make the activities more acceptable, all justify 
this type of use. 

Advances in CALL have also been made in new and more creative 
uses of traditional software. For example, drill and practice, while still 
used quite extensively in foreign language study, now occupies a new 
niche in the learning process. Jones and Fortescue (1987), among others. 
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argue that the computer as drill-master still has a place in the learning 
environment since it can free up the instructor who can then spend more 
time interacting with individual students and give them more face-to- 
face communicative practice. The benefits of using CALL in that way are 
even more obvious in multisectioned language programs with teaching 
assistants as instructors. The teaching assistant does not have to spend 
time with the more routine aspects of drill and practice and can be 
assured that, if the students have spent some time in the computer 
laboratory, they will be familiar with the material. Along the same lines, 
Clark (1988) proposes that CALL should be seen as "a part of the total 
instructional system which also includes the live teacher, textbooks and 
other print materials, outside-of-class learning opportunities, and nu- 
merous other non-technological components" (p. 5). Similarly, students 
who are given free rein to explore (or "browse") databases are learning 
by discovery (and by doing). This kind of free-form learning is very 
much reminiscent to some of the more modern classroom techniques 
such as group learning or student-centered learning. Jaffe and Lynch 
(1989) propose that the computer should now be conceived as a Personal 
Learning Workstation (PLW), where students take more responsibility 
for their learning and where the computer provides as much or as little 
information as requested. Just as teachers' roles have evolved from 
leaders to facilitators of instruction, computers are now seen as facili- 
tators of instruction. Instead of limiting the use of a computer to a one- 
to-one setting, teachers are also using them as information providers for 
small groups. Young (1988) further proposes that it is precisely in the 
area of learner-interaction analysis that CALL will make its greatest 
impact. 

New Categories 

More recently another category of CALL activity has been introduced: 
tools. This category describes the use of the computer as a resource, as, 
for example, when students use the microcomputer to solve a broad 
problem. In this case, the machine itself does not hold the solution to the 
problem, but is a means to solve it. The clearest and most often cited 
example is using the microcomputer as a tool for writing. Typically, pre- 
writing software (tutorial software) helps the student define a topic, 
while word processing software (tool software) makes the editing and 
re-editing cycle much easier. In addition, the computer can help the 
student check certain aspects of grammar, spelling (many word proces- 
sors now include spelling checkers in several languages), and vocabu- 
lary (thesauruses are now also available in word processors), as well as 
with conjugation and grammatical rules (databases with grammatical 
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rules are now becoming available; see for instance Systhne-D, software 
for writing French). 

Even with the introduction of this new category of CALL activities, 
there seems to be an uncertainty about the adequacy of the taxonomy 
of CALL activities. In 1984 Hope writes: 

In foreign language CAI, this typology quickly breaks down. 

Good tutorials involve extensive practice and "simulate" the 
classroom. Drill is often dismissed as mechanical or "Skinnerian," 
largely because weak programs offer the student little help in 
reaching a correct answer. Advanced types of structural practice 
probably should be classified as problem solving. Simulations 
may be little different from drill if they can handle only a small 
number of precise foreign language responses to a given situation; 
if they use multiple-choice questions, they may be better classified 
as reading exercises. While we use the traditional classification 
scheme, we recommend that it be viewed skeptically, especially 
when these terms are invoked in a judgmental fashion, in order to 
heap scorn upon drill, or to extol the glories of simulation. Good 
CAI materials in foreign languages seldom meet the challenges of 
the field in predictable ways (p. 18). 

In 1987, again being very cautious about the adequacy of the tra- 
ditional taxonomy of types of activities, and aware of recent pedagogical 
changes in foreign language teaching, Ariew and Frommer write: "Al- 
though these classifications may have sufficed when computers were 
first used in language learning, they no longer cover the wider range of 
formats made possible by improved technology and increased experi- 
ence" (p. 179). In that same article, another new category is proposed: 
contextualized activities. 

Contextualized activities are especially important in foreign lan- 
guage learning because they emphasize the language content along with 
structure. 

Contextualized activities require greater involvement by students 
than occurs in drill and practice exercises. Consisting of units of 
text longer than word or sentence items, these programs stress 
understanding and creative use of the language, rather than 
merely eliciting correct and automatic responses. Activities of this 
type are cloze passages, in which every n th word is missing and 
must be replaced; paragraphs in which sentences must be 
reordered (thus requiring understanding of the complete text); or 
stories containing erroneous or misplaced words that must be 
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identified and changed. Students must not only understand the 
material but often, by completing it, actually contribute to its 
meaning (p. 180). 

In that same article the authors state a final caveat, again underlining 
the inadequacy of even the newly proposed categorization: "In fact, the 
more elaborate CALL packages usually involve elements of more than 
one type of CALL activity. For example, there are software packages that 
begin with a tutorial, a short grammatical presentation interspersing 
questions to ensure comprehension. The presentation can include 
simulation if it shows graphically how the language works. A drill and 
practice exercise then allows the student to practice the grammatical 
concept with many examples. Finally the last part of the package is a 
contextualized activity or game that rewards quick recall" (pp. 181-82). 

Computers are also used in several new ways, many of which are 
not traditional or adequately described by existing categories. For in- 
stance, computers are used to help students with writing skills; some 
software helps students organize thoughts (outline processors) and 
formulate and write down ideas ("idea processors"). A new rubric 
might describe this type of software more adequately: skill-develop- 
ment software. 

Another major category of innovative software is the video-driven 
materials which simulate interactions with people, albeit people on film. 
This type of software may be classified as "simulation," but goes much 
beyond what "simulation" used to mean. One might term this typ>e of 
materials live action simulations. 

Hypertext, a concept that was elaborated in the '60s, is also making 
a significant impact on CALL-based activities. Much new software is 
being written that incorporates its characteristics. "The delivery of 
information in forms that go beyond traditional list and database report 
form..., [hypertext] links facts across conventional subject boundaries. 
For example, when studying chemistry, you may wish to study the life 
of a chemical compound's creator... [or else] you might connect the 
chemical compound to a listing of grocery store products that incorporate 
the compound, or to long-term health studies on the compound" 
(Goodman, 1987, p. xvii). Hypertext allows the user to access these 
parameters at will. 

Although there presently exist few hypertext applications for CALL, 
one can foresee useful materials. For instance, a foreign language read- 
ing text presented on a computer might have links to information about 
the author, to a dictionary, or to comments about the cultural context 
(politics, life-styles, etc.), or even to comments about the meaning of the 
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text, to the gist of paragraphs, etc. If the hypertext concept is taken to the 
next logical step and incorporates other media stored on the computer, 
there could be links to a recording of the text, to graphics giving 
information about locales, conditions, etc., and even links to a video 
recording, showing the specific locale or even actors playing the roles 
described in the text. This extension of the hypertext concept, called 
hypermedia, is an important conceptual leap and is beginning to make 
an impact on the design of CALL software. 

Attributes and Limitations 

While it is easy to fall into a trap and to think of the computer as a 
wondrous machine embodying the solution to all problems, both real 
and imagined, computers do have their limitations, especially in their 
ability to teach foreign languages. For instance, they are incapable at this 
time of interacting with the user in a conversational oral way. Unless 
giant leaps are made in the field of voice recognition and output (and 
similar leaps in linguistics, including semantics and parsing), the 
computer will not be able to converse with the user in a free-form oral 
interchange in the near future. In line with current thought in L2 
acquisition, free-form oral interchange between two people is a major 
goal of foreign language learning. It can be argued therefore, just as it 
has been argued that the book is an ineffective medium of instruction 
for foreign languages (see Schulz, this volume), that computers are 
ineffective as well. They do not address at all one of the major goals of 
foreign language learning: sp>eaking. 

Of the four skills (listening, speaking, reading, and writing), which 
one(s) can the computer address? In what areas does it have attributes that 
would make it valuable in foreign language learning, particularly for 
multisectioned programs? In a recent article (1987) I discuss the relative 
capabilities of video, CALL, and text. I develop the chart below, modified 
here to take into account the latest advances in computer technology. 



Listening 


Textbook 


CALL 

+? 


Video 

+ 


Speaking 


- 


- 


- 


Reading 


+ 




+? 


Writing 


+? 




- 



Several things emerge from a scrutiny of this table. None of the three 
media addresses speaking specifically. However, it can be argued that 
a textbook does address speaking skills indirectly by providing activi- 
ties and materials that will spark discussion. But texts do not directly 
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affect speaking skills. Neither does video or CALL. The only resource 
that can directly affect the teaching of speaking skills at the present time 
is interaction with a teacher (teacher-student interaction) or with other 
students (student-student interaction). 

The textbook is primarily a medium for addressing written skills. 
It shines as a medium of presentation for reading materials. It is also 
used as a means to elicit written responses and to participate in written 
activities. The evaluation of the writing, however, is left up to a teacher 
or another evaluator. Hence the textbook is a good medium for presenting 
writing activities, but does not evaluate written production. (This is the 
reason a question mark follows the plus sign next to '"Writing.") 

CALL is a good medium for reading skills instruction as well. It 
should be pointed out, however, that recent research shows that people 
still prefer to read from a book rather than to read from a screen. Only 
very short messages (one or two screens long) are acceptable on a 
computer monitor. 

With recent advances in digitizing speech on a computer, CALL 
adds an ability to present listening materials (an ability that the book 
does not possess). The technology, however, is still in its infancy; there 
are still some problems to solve, including a needed increase in storage 
capacity to make listening materials routinely available on computers. 
CALL can address writing as well. Many programs exist to help develop 
ideas, organize the essay, check spelling, check grammar, etc. Unfor- 
tunately, CALL cannot evaluate extended writing as would an instructor. 
However, the holistic suggestions that software can provide may be 
valuable. 

Video has altogether different attributes. Like CALL, it can facilitate 
listening skills. It is especially suited for that skill since it can present not 
only audio material, but visual material as well, thus increasing motiva- 
tion, adding realism, immediacy, and important nonverbal information 
to the communication. While video can also address reading skills, 
resolution of video images is still very poor and only a few characters 
may be displayed on a video screen. (A computer display, on the other 
hand, has more resolution.) One loses legibility very quickly with large 
numbers of characters. In any case, reading text from a video screen is 
tiring and not altogether practical. 

It is plain to see that CALL, even though i t does not address speaking 
skills, is still the most potentially useful medium for foreign language 
study of the three. It can address the most skills and, according to 
research, has other attributes as well. 
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Effectiveness 

What evidence is there that CALL is an effective and efficient vehicle for 
language learning? Complete answers to those questions are not avail- 
able. There are tantalizing bits of evidence from various sources that 
point to CALL (and to CAI, the more general form of CALL) as an 
effective and efficient medium of instruction, but longitudinal or long- 
term studies have not yet been done. Intermediate results are not con- 
clusive. 

What information we do have is interesting. For instance, in an 
extensive study of effectiveness of CAI (which includes all kinds of 
instruction such as mathematics, social science, etc.), Kulick, Kulick, and 
Cohen (1980) have shown that a certain measure of effectiveness comes 
from the use of computers in learning. 

Kulick et al. began with a DIALOG (a bibliographic search and 
retrieval system) search of the literature available in 1980 about the 
results of studies that used computers to teach a wide variety of subjects. 
It should be noted that the studies dealt broadly with the use of com- 
puters in learning (CAI) and not specifically with CALL. Furthermore, 
since they were conducted in the 1970s (during the prehistory of CAI), 
they overwhelmingly concerned mainframe-based materials; none of 
the studies used microcomputers (which were made available in the late 
'70s). Although over 500 studies were identified, only 59 studies were 
retained because the others failed in some way to satisfy the researchers' 
criteria. Those retained reported on actual college-level classroom studies, 
used outcomes which were measured quantitatively, had control groups, 
did not include anecdotal evidence, and did not have apparent meth- 
odological flaws. 

Kulick et al. went about analyzing the effectiveness of CAI from the 
evidence presented in the studies retained. The researchers were interested 
in the impact of CAI in several different categories. They examined 
student achievement, or how well students performed with CAI vs. with 
regular classes. They were also interested in aptitude vs. achievement. 
They looked at the rate of course completion in CAI vs. in a regular class. 
They further assessed student attitude toward the subject matter. Finally, 
they measured total instructional time in both the CAI class and in the 
normal class. 

It should be noted that the researchers undertook a "meta-analysis" 
of findings; that is, they merely reported the results obtained in other 
research experiments. Kulick et al. do not report on the specific methods 
used in each study, but on an analysis of the results, collectively. They 
refer the reader to the individual study for specifics. I shall do the same. 
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The results nevertheless were surprising: 

Student Achievement; CAI has a small positive effect. The average 
examination score for students in classes using CAI for a part of the 
instruction was 60.6%, while students in a conventional class achieved 
on the average 57.6% on their examinations. The effect of CAI in a typical 
class was to raise student achievement by about one-quarter of a standard 
deviation unit. 

Aptitude vs. Achievement CAI has a small positive effect on the 
correlation between aptitude and achievement in college courses. 

Course Completion; No effect. Students in normal classes were as 
likely to complete the course as students in CAI classes. Average CAI 
class withdrawal was 26.9%, while in conventional classes it was 27.6%. 

Student Attitude; CAI has a small positive effect on students' overall 
attitude toward instruction in CAI and conventional classes. Four stud- 
ies showed a statistically reliable difference in favor of CAI, while one 
study favored conventional teaching. Furthermore, CAI has a small 
positive effect on the students' attitude toward the subject matter being 
studied. In five studies CAI classes had more favorable attitudes toward 
the subject, while in two studies students in conventional classes ex- 
pressed a more favorable attitude. 

Instructional Time; There was a significant time savings in the CAI 
class vs. the regular class. What took on the average 3.5 hours in a regular 
class took 2.25 hours in a CAI class. "There appears to be little doubt that 
students can be taught with computers in less time than with conven- 
tional methods of college teaching" (p. 537). 

While not overwhelmingly positive, the results shown by Kulick et al. 
are encouraging and do point to CAI as a viable medium of instruction. 
However, the results are not entirely applicable to CALL since they were 
based on data for general classes, and not language classes. Questions 
still remain about the efficacity of CALL. Also still debatable is the 
importance of CALL in the context of large numbers of classes with 
multisectioned courses and diverse staff (teaching assistants, adjuncts, 
and faculty). Can CALL make a difference? 

Unfortunately, there are few objective or longitudinal studies on the 
effectiveness of CALL. We do have some tantalizing bits, however. For 
instance, Robinson (1989) reports that on the whole, CALL classes show 
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a marked improvement in achievement when compared with regular 
classes. She thus replicates Kulick's results on achievement. Robinson's 
study further suggests that an integrated approach to materials may be 
the most effective way to present CALL or, for that matter, any material. 

In organizing material for CALL (or textbook) lesson presentation, 
language learning materials may be more effective, over time, 
when presented and practiced within an integrated context in 
which students' attention is focused on the meaning of the material 
and language is used to draw inferences as in solving a problem. 
Material may be more meaningful when students relate personally 
to it, either because the materials contain reference to themselves or 
to people they know, because it is amusing or otherwise emotionally 
appealing, and because they select it (from a menu) out of personal 
interest. While these features did not appear to have any immediate 
effect on second-language learning in this study, their cumulative 
effect is noteworthy and merits further investigation (p. 131). 

Robinson addresses an area which was completely ignored by Kulick et al., 
namely, the factor of quality. Nowhere in the criteria for selection of 
studies in the Kulick et al. metastudy did a criterion for quality appear. 
Inother words, whatever gains were demonstrated about the effectiveness 
of computer materials, they referred to the medium and not to the 
quality of the materials. This effectively makes the gains for the CAI 
classes more impressive: if learning improvements can be shown with 
CAI materials whose quality has not been measured, more impressive 
results could probably be shown with well-designed CAI or CALL 
materials. 

Similarly, Rivers (1989) suggests that "the most pedagogically so- 
phisticated courseware producers have turned their attention to creative 
and exploratory interaction with the computer which seizes students' 
attention and involves them with reception and production of language 
because of the intrinsic interest of the evolving situation." In other 
words, while CALL may be an interesting medium through which to 
present language materials, one ought to pay particular attention to the 
content and design strategy of the materials, for they too can play a 
crucial role in the students' motivation and learning. 

What about the impact on multisection courses? While no studies 
specifically deal with CALL in multisection courses, there are a few 
things that can be inferred from what we already know. Multisection 
courses are typically taught by diverse staff (teaching assistants, adjuncts, 
and faculty). Staff diversity is both a blessing (it provides students with 
a variety of teaching styles and emphases) and a problem (it is hard to 
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keep all sections roughly on the same track). CALL'S attributes seem 
exactly suited for the multisection course since the medium provides a 
standard, stable set of core materials to be used by all students in the 
class. (Note that there are no reports of completely computerized mod- 
em language courses, nor should there be.) The staff would be assured 
that all students have access to the same set of materials and could take 
advantage of time savings afforded by CALL. The supervisor would 
also be assured that some measure of standardization is occurring across 
the sections both in materials covered and, to some extent, in the quality 
of coverage. 

Of course, another important factor in teaching multisection courses 
is time. Much of the planning work that goes into supervising a 
multisection course is devoted to matters of saving time or of making 
efficient use of the time. The instructional staff, the teaching assistants, 
must devote much or most of their time to their graduate studies; their 
teaching duties must therefore be carried out efficiently. Once again, 
CALL can make a real impact since, according to the results of the meta- 
analysis of Kulick et al, computers can save instmctional time. What 
takes on the average 3.5 hours in a regular class takes 2.25 hours in a class 
that uses computers for some of the instruction. CALL can both save 
instructional time for students and afford flexibility in the use of time for 
instructors. 

Finally, we should ask what role the new hardware will play in 
shaping further the type of CALL interactions in the next few years. 
What trends can be detected in the hardware? 

What's Coming? 

New features are appearing on computers almost daily. The industry is 
willing and able to provide more of everything, for a price, of course. 
Speed and capacity of microcomputers are doubling every few years. 
We are now able to purchase displays with extremely high resolutions 
and with several million shades of color. We have computing speeds 33 
times faster than the original Apple II, storage devices with about 50(X) 
times larger capacities than single-sided floppies, sound-digitizing ca- 
pabilities that are as good as audio compact discs, and very sophisticated 
programs to do everything from teaching Russian to doing taxes. And 
yet, our appetite for more of everything goes unsated. 

One of the most interesting developments that has come out of the 
laboratories of the hardware gurus is the CD-ROM. (For a thorough 
description of the hardware and software implications, see Lambert and 
Ropiequet, 1986. For a CALL perspective, see Woodbury, 1988.) It is a 
device which can store an incredible amount of information, and, by 
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itself, may be very significant indeed. But it is the type of information 
that can be stored on CD-ROM that makes it very exciting for CALL. It 
appears that the CD-ROM is a kind of universal storage device for all 
manner of information, including graphics of all kinds (in color), pro- 
gramming information, digitized sound (of very high fidelity), and 
eventually even color video. One such disc holds enough information to 
be practical for distribution of very sophisticated courseware. It is 
possible to consider that in one of the discs a whole semester's worth of 
multimedia instruction could be stored. And, in quantities, that disc 
would cost only a dollar or two to produce (for the disc itself, and not 
for the software it contains). The impact the CD-ROM will have on all 
of the audiovisual devices found in schools (language laboratory carrels, 
slide projectors, video players, overhead projectors, etc.) will be signifi- 
cant since the CD-ROM has the potential to replace all of them. 

Where to Begin? 

Not having a firm idea of what to do or where to start, the reader is 
probably deep into a state of confusion. There are just too many options, 
too many things to think about, and too few support dollars. It is 
painfully clear that introducing computers in academe is expensive. It 
is also clear that, since computers have been getting cheaper every year, 
one can wait just another year and purchase them for several hundreds 
of dollars less. Therefore it is understandable that one of the most 
popular reactions is to do nothing. One merely waits until computers get 
more powerful and cheaper. Unfortunately, that solution is probably the 
costliest of all. Computers do help; they do save time; they are efficient. 
And waiting will simply postpone becoming efficient. 

What to do? I would like to propose a plan of action, a series of 
plausible steps to take. The first thing to do is to get ONE computer (and 
printer) for exclusive use by the staff. (Note that computers available at 
a learning center are no substitute. Exclusive use is essential.) This, in 
itself, will not solve many problems but it will do two things: 1) It will 
get the staff of the multisection courses on a learning curve. They will 
shed their apprehension about computers, about how "difficult" they 
are to use; and 2) It will get them started thinking about using computers 
in support of teaching. They will probably start small by putting exams 
and quizzes on the machine (see the section entitled "Support Materials" 
for sources of software). The process will be laborious at first, but then 
there will be a great benefit when the tests are printed virtually error- 
free. Then there will be another great benefit when similar exams must 
be given the succeeding semester and the ones on diskette become the 
basis for new exams. Then the staff will probably want to use the 
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machines for other management tasks such as grade keeping. They may 
then use the machines for preparing handouts, notes, review materials, 
and announcements. Experimentation with educational software comes 
next. Some of the software will probably come from the public domain, 
some from academic sources, and then some will eventually be designed 
by the staff using authoring systems. By this time, there will probably 
be a need for a second machine, as the original one is becoming heavily 
used, not only by the staff, but also by students using software experi- 
mentally. Eventually, other machines may need to be added, this time 
in support of students' learning. 

The process will take some time, but is predictable. As the benefits 
of the computer are felt on the curriculum, more will be needed. However, 
the journey starts with a single step: the acquisition of the first machine 
exclusively devoted to curricular development. 

In some departments computers are available and are routinely 
used for word processing for faculty. Generally though, no systematic 
curricular use is made of those machines. To improve the situation, one 
computer ought to be devoted to curricular use and made available 
exclusively for it. Teaching assistants, adjunct faculty, and other support 
staff ought to think of that machine as their very own. Furthermore, 
"expert" users ought to be encouraged to tell how they are using their 
machines and to demonstrate their applications. Training facilities should 
be identified on campus and people should take advantage of them. 
Often people are reticent to use computers, not so much because it is a 
"difficult" thing to do, but because of their innate fear of the unfamiliar 
and new. Demystifying computers by making them a connmon and 
accessible commodity will go a long way in dispelling people's emotional 
reaction to them. 
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Support Materials 

Selected Publications 

Academic Computing, news and projects in higher education. Academic 
Computing, PO Box 804, McKinney, TX 75069. 

ALLC Bulletin, a journal of the Association for Literary and Linguistic 
Computing, J. L. Dawson, Literary and Linguistic Computing Centre, 
Sidgwick Site, Cambridge, CB3 9DA, United Kingdom. 

CALICO Journal, journal of the Computer Assisted Language Learning 
and Instruction Consortium, specializing in foreign language learning 
with computers, CALICO, 3078 JKHB, Brigham Young University, Provo, 
UT 84602. 

Collegiate Microcomputer, specializes in uses of computers in higher 
education with an emphasis on uses in writing and composition, Rose- 
Hulman Institute of Technology, Terre Haute, IN 47803. 
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Computers and Education, an international journal focusing on education, 
Pergamon Press, Maxwell House, Fairview Park, Elmsford, NY 10523. 

Computers and the Humanities, a generalist journal with some emphasis 
on literary studies, Kluwer Academic Publishers Group, PO Box 358, 
Accord Station, Hingham, MA 02018. 

Educational Computer Magazine, deals principally with secondary edu- 
cation, Educational Computer, PO Box 535, Cupertino, CA 95015. 

edu Magazine, college-level news and projects using Digital Equipment 
Corporation equipment. Digital Equipment Corporation, Three Results 
Way, MR03-2/E7, Marlboro, MA 01752. 

Journal of Computer-Based Instruction, Journal of the Association for the 
Development of Computer-Based Instructional Systems, educational 
research orientation, ADCIS International Headquarters, Miller Hall 
409, Western Washington University, Bellingham, WA 98225. 

System, an international journal of educational technology and applied 
linguistics, Pergamon Journals, Maxwell House, Fairview Park, Elmsford, 
NY 10523. 

Wheebfor the Mind, an Apple University publication prepared at Boston 
College, news and projects using Apple equipment, Apple Computer, 
PO Box 1834, Escondido, CA 92025. 



Authoring Systems 

MS DOS Systems (IBM and "clones") 

McGraw-Hill Authoring System, a complete interactive authoring system. 
Includes ability to present text and graphics in color. Will generate 
multiple choice, fill-in-the-blanks, and matching screens. Also includes 
simulation capabilities. McGraw-Hill Co., 1221 Avenue of the Americas, 
New York, NY 10020. 

MicroTICCrr, authoring system for generating computer assisted in- 
struction materials. Includes the ability to present text and full-color 
graphics as well as video/computer-generated graphics on the same 
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screen, automatic recording of student data. Also includes a comprehen- 
sive, easy-to-leam computer language. Hazel tine Corporation, 7680 Old 
Springhouse Road, McLean, VA 22102. 

Quest, free-form authoring medium for generating computer-assisted 
instruction materials. Includes the ability to present text as well as color 
graphics, video. Student answers may be true/false, multiple choice, 
fill-in-the-blanks format, free-form question/answer capability. Includes 
branching capability as well as student record keeping. Allen Com- 
munication, 140 Lakeside Plaza II, 52235 Wiley Post Way, Salt Lake City, 
UT 84116. 

TenCORE, a flexible authoring system which includes the ability to 
display text and graphics in several resolutions. Includes the ability to 
display video, mouse, light pen, touch panel input, audio. The system 
includes its own programming language which provides complete 
recordkeeping, test generation, and prescription facilities. Computer 
Teaching Corporation, 1713 S. Neil Street, Champaign, IL 61820. 

Macintosh Systems 

Authorware Academic, an object-oriented development system, includes 
ability to use graphics, mouse, text in multiple sizes and styles, animation, 
pulldown menus, can also export software to the MS DOS environment, 
Authorware Inc., 8500 Normandale Lake Boulevard, Ninth Floor, 
Minneapolis, MN 55437. 

Course Builder, an object-oriented development system, includes ability 
to use graphics, mouse, text in multiple sizes and styles, animation, 
pulldown menus, digitized and synthesized voice, video. TeleRobotics 
International Inc., 8410 Oak Ridge Highway, Knoxville, TN 37931. 

Guide, a hypertext authoring tool, includes ability to use mouse, pulldown 
menus, graphics, branching, videodisc and CD-ROM. Owl International, 
14218 Northeast 21st Street, Bellevue, WA 98007. 

HyperCard, a general purpose hypertext authoring system, includes ability 
to use mouse, pulldown menus, graphics, digitized sounds, video, 
branching, searching and programming capabilities. Included with every 
Apple Macintosh. 

SuperCard, a general purpose hypertext authoring system, includes 
ability to use mouse, j^ulldown menus, color graphics, digitized sounds, 
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video, branching, resizable windows, full-screen support, searching and 
programming capabilities using built-in programming language. Sili- 
con Beach Software, 9770 Carroll Center Road, Suite J, San Diego, CA 
92126. 

VideoWorks Interactive, a graphics and animation package for designing 
simulations. Also allows the use of video, digitized and synthesized 
sound. Includes a programming language similar to BASIC. MacroMind 
Inc., 1028 West Wolfram, Chicago, IL 60657. 

Selected Software Distributors 

Bureau of Electronic Publishing, PO Box 779, Upper Montclair, NJ 07043. 
Software and data available on CD-ROM. For MS DOS and Macintosh 
computers. 

Chariot Software Group, 3659 India Street, Suite 100c, San Diego, CA 
92103. Macintosh software. 

Conduit Catalog of Educational Software, Oakdale Campus, University of 
Iowa, Iowa City, lA 52242. Secondary- and college-level software. 

Gessler Educational Software, 900 Broadway, New York, NY 10003. Apple 
II and secondary-level software for foreign languages. 

Kinko's Academic Courseware Exchange, 4141 State Street, Santa Barbara, 
CA 93110. Macintosh and Apple II software, written by academics. 

National Collegiate Software Clearing House, Duke University Press, 6697 
College Station, Durham, NC 27708. Software for the humanities and 
social sciences. 

Tools for Learning, Courseware Catalog, IBM Academic Information 
Systems, 472 Wheelers Farms Road, Milford, CT 06460. College-level 
software for the IBM PC and compatible computers. Materials available 
for all disciplines, written by academics. 

Wise-Ware, Academic Computing Center, University of Wisconsin- 
Madison, 1210 West Dayton Street, Madison, WI 53706. Research and 
instructional software for MS DOS computers. Software written by 
academics. 
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The Preparation and Support 
of Graduate Teaching 
Assistants in Foreign 
Languages: A Bibliography 

David P. Benseler and Christine Cronjaeger 
Ohio State University 

Every professional organization worthy of the name needs its own 
database. The absence of an easily locatable record of previous research 
and commentary in a given discipline forces scholars to repeat the 
work — and sometimes even the mistakes — of the past, if their knowl- 
edge and understanding are to mature. 

The publication of the first volume of the series Issues in Language 
Program Direction, the yearbook of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Sup>ervisors, Coordinators, and Directors of Foreign Language 
Programs ( AAUSC), provides a most propitious opportunity to assemble 
in one place a record of the ideas of the immediate and distant past and 
to plan a research agenda for the future. To those ends we offer the 
bibliography given below. 

The present compilation has evolved over the past several years, 
includes an electronic search of the ERIC system, and incorporates 
published scholarship located through April of 1990. Because opinion 
and research findings concerning the preparation and support of graduate 
teaching assistants are not necessarily discipline-specific, entries are 
included from scholars based in a variety of academic areas — the hu- 
manities, the social sciences, and the sciences. Also included are occa- 
sional newspaper articles devoted to teaching assistants, more specifi- 
cally to their economic status. A comprehensive survey on the status. 
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preparation, and working conditions of language teachers by Peter A. 
Eddy is included for its value as background material for continuing 
research, although it does not focus on TA development. 

At the same time, we have excluded from the compilation all 
unpublished scholarship (e.g. papers read at conferences and symposia, 
even if listed in the ERIC database) and scholarship that is devoted 
primarily to the education of foreign language teachers in general, 
unless it focused specifically on college and university language pro- 
grams. Excluded as well are listings devoted to the preparation of 
undergraduate teaching assistants, teaching guides, and "handbooks" 
outlining a particular department's or institution's development program 
for new and/or returning teaching assistants. 

Entries are listed alphabetically by the last name of the first or sole 
author. Those entries without authors are alphabetized by the first word 
of the title. Editors' names appear after the title of the edited work. With 
one exception the contents of edited volumes devoted entirely to TA 
development are completely indexed in the bibliography. The exception 
is the volume entitled The Teaching Apprentice Program in Language and 
Literature, edited by Gibaldi and Mirollo, since it consists primarily of 
descriptions of TA development programs at various institutions. In 
order for the compilation below to be as self-contained as possible, the 
complete contents of the present volume have been integrated into it. 

Despite the care with which the bibliography has been compiled, it 
should be regarded as but a step in the establishment of a database 
focusing on the improvement of college and university language pro- 
grams, in general, and of the preparation and support of teaching 
assistants in particular. One would hope that each future volume of 
Issues in Language Program Direction would devote a chapter to signifi- 
cant research results from the previous year. 
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